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A BS  EG  AM  I 


Bureau  oe  American  Ethnology, 

Washington,  March  25th,  1903. 


Dear  Sir: — The  facts  concerning  Absecom  have  now,  I think, 
been  discussed  sufficiently  between  us  in  their  main  point,  so  that  I 
feel  safe  in  summing  up  as  follows : 

Absecom  is  the  best  approved  orthography  for  the  name  of  the 
pond  or  salt  water  lake  inside  the  sandbar  north  of  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey.  Abs,  the  first  part  of  the  compound,  means  little,  small 
in  all  the  eastern  Algonquinian  dialects,  and  refers  in  this  adjec- 
tival form  to  inanimate  objects  only.  Garni,  kami,  kam,  gom,  the 
second  part  of  the  compound,  is  a notional  stem,  which  appears  some- 
times as  a substantive  or  other  noun,  sometimes  as  a particle  (ad- 
verb). Thus  it  appears  frequently  as  a suffixed,  inseparable  noun, 
referring  to  a wide,  level  extent  of  prairie  or  water.  In  this  sense 
we  have  to  interpret  our  -gom  or  -com  in  Absecom,  which  signifies 
“little  water”  or  “water  of  limited  extent,”  water  in  which  the  other 
shore  of  any  such  body  of  water,  called  garni,  is  in  sight. 

The  orthography  Abse-gami  is,  from  the  Algonkin  standpoint,  su- 
perior to  any  other,  because  it  is  the  simplest  and  clearest.  To  write 
Abse-quami  or  Absequam  is  incorrect  and  nothing  but  a clerical 
transmogrification  of  -garni.  Absecon  is  faulty  also. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ALBERT  S.  GATSCHET, 
Ethnologist. 

Mr.  Alfred  M.  Heston, 

Comptroller, 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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The  court  house  at  Mayslanding  was  erected  soon 
after  the  foundation  of  the  county  in  1837.  It  has  since 
been  enlarged  and  improved,  but  is  still  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  a rapidly  growing  county.  The  Board  of 
Freeholders  early  in  March,  1904,  authorized  the  re- 
moval of  the  county  seat  to  Ventnor,  where  a new 
court  house  would  necessarily  have  to  be  erected.  A 
minority  of  the  Board  is  opposed  to  the  change,  however, 
and  at  this  writing  (May,  1904)  the  indications  are  that 
Mayslanding  will  remain  the  county  seat  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  present  building  is  a typical  old-time 
court  house,  built  of  brick  and  surrounded  by  a grove  of 
ancient  oaks. 
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THE  SEA. 


Thou  art  so  grand,  so  wonderful,  O Sea  ! 

In  all  thy  depths  and  whispering  mystery — 

Forever  chafing  ’gainst  thy  destiny, 

Forever  telling  o’er  thy  tale  to  me. 

Thou  art  the  pulsing,  throbbing  heart  of  earth — 
Throbbing  in  chaos,  ere  the  world  had  birth— 

Still  art  thou  heaving,  surging  ’gainst  her  girth. 

Thou  and  the  earth,  twin-sisters,  as  they  say, 

In  the  old  prime  were  fashioned  in  one  day  ; 

And  therefore  thou  delightest  evermore 
With  her  to  lie  and  play 
The  Summer  hours  away, 

Curling  thy  loving  ripples  upon  her  quiet  shore. 

Sunlight  and  moonlight  minister  to  thee — 

O’er  the  broad  circle  of  the  shoreless  sea 
Heaven’s  two  great  lights  forever  set  and  rise  ; 

While  the  round  vault  above, 

In  vast  and  silent  love, 

Is  gazing  down  upon  thee  with  his  hundred  eyes. 

Sometimes  thou  liftest  up  thine  hands  on  high 
Into  the  tempest-cloud  that  blurs  the  sky, 

Holding  rough  dalliance  with  the  fitful  blast, 

Whose  stiff  breath,  whistling  shrill, 

Pierces,  with  deadly  chill, 

The  wet  crew  feebly  clinging  to  the  shattered  mast 

Foam  white  along  the  border  of  the  shore 
Thine  onward  leaping  billows  plunge  and  roar  ; 

While  o’er  the  pebbly  ridges  slowly  glide 
Cloaked  figures  dim  and  gray 
Through  the  thick  mist  of  spray — 

Watchers  for  some  struck  vessel  in  the  boiling  tide. 

All  night  thou  utterest  forth  thy  solemn  moan, 

Counting  the  weary  minutes  all  alone  ; 

Then  in  the  morning  thou  dost  calmly  lie, 

Deep-blue,  ere  yet  the  sun 
His  day-work  hath  begun, 

Under  the  opening  windows  of  the  golden  sky. 

Lord  Byron,  in  Childe  Harold 
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jforetoortisi 


N the  olden  times,  ’tis  said,  every  feudal  baron  welcomed 
the  stranger  to  his  castle  and  the  pilgrim  to  his  fireside ; 
he  listened  with  delight  to  the  tale  of  the  traveler  and  the 
song  of  the  troubadour.  The  barons  and  bards,  pilgrims 
and  poets,  made  their  entrance  and  their  exit  a thousand 
years  ago,  and  since  their  day  the  centuries  have  wrought 
many  changes.  The  world  is  not  what  it  was,  but  though  the  times 
have  changed,  mankind  has  not  changed  his  nature.  He  still  has  the 
same  desire  for  novelty,  the  same  love  of  story,  the  same  fondness 
for  pleasure. 

Attend  then,  worthy  friends,  if  you  will,  while  I,  a stranger  and 
traveler,  tell  of  a delightful  place  whereunto  I have  been,  and  show 
unto  you  some  pictures  of  the  greatest  and  fairest  of  the  world’s 
watering  places. 

Sir  Oracle,  another  pilgrim  who  preceded  me  to  this  place  of 
pleasure,  homeward  bound,  was  benighted,  and  craved  a shelter  at 
my  hands,  promising  that  this  courtesy  he  would  repay  with  some 
story  of  the  wonderful  city  which  he  had  visited.  In  my  veins  there 
flows  no  blood  of  barons ; howbeit,  in  imitation  of  the  cavaliers  of 
old,  I feasted  Sir  Oracle  at  my  humble  board  and  seated  him  at  my 
fireside.  Then  remembering  his  promise,  and  mindful  of  my  hos- 
pitality, out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  thus  spake : “Atlantic  City ! 
Place  of  Pleasure ! Haven  of  Rest ! Mecca  of  the  Tourist ! De- 
light of  the  Pilgrim ! Abode  of  Fashion ! Paradise  of  the  Summer 
Girl ! Home  of  the  Neglige  Shirt ! Age  cannot  wither  nor 
custom  stale  thine  infinite  variety ! Paeans  of  praise  can  add  naught 
to  the  glory  that  surrounds  thee,  thou  Queen  of  the  Coast.”  Again 
he  was  silent,  and  though  I waited  long,  ’twas  all  he  said. 

Since  then  I have  been  to  Atlantic  City,  and  for  thee,  worthy  lis- 
tener, who,  perchance,  hath  never  been  there,  this  panorama  of  pen 
pictures  and  camera  sketches  hath  been  prepared,  with  the  confident 
expectation  that  the  succeeding  season  of  outing  will  find  thee  there 
among  the  thousands,  enjoying  to  the  full  the  beauties  and  pleas- 
ures of  that  unique  resort.  Though  as  yet  a stranger  to  the  place, 
thou  mayst  profit  by  my  story,  and,  the  while  believing,  may  say  to 
thy  friend,  in  the  language  of  Scotland’s  bard,  “I  cannot  say  how 
the  truth  may  be;  I tell  the  tale  as  ’twas  told  to  me.” 

Be  assured,  I would  not  forestall  thy  good  opinion  of  Atlantic 
City  by  offering  thee  pictures  and  sketches  that  are  too  highly  col- 
ored. Briefly  and  frankly,  my  only  hope  is  that,  having  heard  my 
story  and  seen  my  play,  thou  mayst  say,  as  Nick  Bottom,  the 
weaver,  said  to  good  master  Cobweb,  the  fairy,  “I  shall  desire  more 
acquaintance  of  thee” — thou  Jersey  island  fair,  with  the  wine  of 
life  in  thy  pleasant  air.  A.  M.  H. 

May  I,  1904. 
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prologue. 

“Shall  I not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn”— Sir  John  Falstaff.  (Shakspearf.) 


Sir  Oracle.. — What  sayest  thou,  spirit  of  the  departed  Falstaff? 
Dost  thou  desire  ease  in  thine  inn?  Then  seest  thou  that  the  inn  be 
chosen  with  care,  that  thy  host  be  one  worthy  of  thy  company,  and 
above  all  that  the  inn  be  situate  in  Atlantic  City. 

Falstaee. — But  how  can  I know  the  whereabout  of  this  place  thou 
callest  Atlantic  City,  the  direction  thereto,  the  number  of  inns  there- 
in, and  which  be  goodly  taverns  that  rob  me  not  of  mine  exchequer? 

Sir  Oracle. — All  this  and  much  more  store  of  information  is 
vouchsafed  unto  thee,  my  lord. 

Falstaee. — But  suppose  that  I too  be  a belated  traveler,  who  spurs 
apace  to  gain  the  timely  inn — how  shall  I find  my  place  of  abode, 
seeing  that  the  west  doth  not  yet  glimmer  with  some  streaks  of  day 
and  I be  a stranger  in  a strange  land? 

Sir  Oracle. — List ! Let  my  worthy  and  adipose  knight  send  for 
that  book  yclept  Heston’s  Hand-Book  of  Atlantic  City,  whereof  there 
be  many  thousands  print,  and  see  therein  many  fair  pictures  and 
much  story  about  the  town;  and  a catalogue  of  all  the  inns  and 
boarding  places,  likewise  some  pictures  of  the  taverns  wherein  thou 
wilt  find  thy  warmest  welcome. 

Falstaee. — Wherefore  shall  I know,  Sir  Oracle,  if  I go  thence, 
how  many  pieces  of  gold  to  place  in  mine  pouch,  that  I may  have  the 
wherewithal  to  pay  the  inn-keeper? 

Sir  Oracle. — Be  not  uneasy  about  that.  Your  jocund  highness 
will  find  in  the  Hand-Book  a catalogue  of  all  the  inns,  the  dole 
which  each  host  doth  demand  of  the  pilgrim  and  the  number  of 
lodgings  at  his  disposal.  And  thou  shalt  read  in  this  book  of  ele- 
vators, electroliers,  telephones,  electric  lights,  electric  cars,  locomo- 
tives, railroads,  steamboats,  automobiles,  biographs,  phonographs, 
merry-go-rounds,  roundabouts,  toboggans,  switchbacks,  kinetoscopes, 
and  divers  other  strange  devices,  of  which  thou  hast  never  before 
heard. 

Falstaee. — Avaunt  there,  wizard,  with  thy  telephones  and  auto- 
mobiles, thy  elevators,  railroads,  biographs  and  phonographs  ! Thou 
speakest  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Yet  will  I send  for  this  book  on  the 
many  taverns  in  thy  town  of  Atlantic  City;  howbeit,  this  be  a place 
whereof  I never  before  heard.  Verily,  I must  view  the  manners  of 
this  strange  town,  peruse  its  traders,  gaze  upon  its  buildings  and 
take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn.  Knowest  thou  the  cost  of  the  book  of 
which  thou  speakest  so  highly? 

Sir  Oracle. — Yes,  my  dear  Falstaff.  Send  a bag  of  twenty  and 
four  pennies  to  the  publisher,  or  to  any  bookseller  in  the  prov- 
inces of  America;  so  shalt  thou  receive  it  by  the  earliest  post.  Ver- 
ily, in  this  book  there  be  much  story  about  the  town  and  pictures 
waiting  of  the  best  of  the  inns  therein,  where  thy  stomach  is  most 
carefully  honored  and  thy  couch  like  unto  a bed  of  roses. 

io 


<&ueen  of  tfje  Coast. 


HE  island  whereon  Atlantic  City  is  built  is  situ- 
ated between  Absecon  and  Great  Egg  Harbor 
inlets,  within  sixty  miles  of  Philadelphia  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  New  York,  by 
railroad.  It  is  distant  five  miles  from  the  mainland,  the 
intervening  space  being  an  expanse  of  bays,  sounds  and 
salt  marshes.  The  island  in  its  chrysalis  condition,  before 
it  felt  the  electric  touch  of  a railroad,  was  known  as  Ab- 
secon Beach,  which  name  still  exists  in  the  adjoining 
village  of  Absecon,  on  the  mainland,  now  put  completely 
in  the  shade  by  its  more  successful  neighbor. 

Many  of  the  more  recent  patrons  of  Atlantic  City  do 
not  know  that,  although  the  history  of  the  place  as  a 
pleasure  resort  dates  from  the  time  of  its  founding,  in 
1854,  it  was  not  until  more  than  twenty  years  later  that 
it  became  widely  known  as  a winter  health  resort  and 
sanatorium.  To-day  there  is  no  northern  winter  resort 
so  popular,  none  so  largely  patronized  and  none  so  ur- 
gently recommended  by  physicians  generally  as  Atlantic 
City.  The  physicians  of  Philadelphia  were  the  first  to 
discover  the  wonderful  curative  effects  of  the  saline  air 
of  Atlantic  City,  and  to  them,  more  than  to  any  other 
class  of  men,  is  due  the  credit  of  making  the  city  what 
it  is  to-day,  a famous  sanatorium. 

In  the  olden  times  the  seashore  was  considered  a deso- 
late place  in  winter.  Such  a bleak  idea  as  to  be  there  in 
January  would  have  chilled  the  marrow  of  an  invalid. 
And  yet  we  find  that  many  of  the  wealthy,  who  otherwise 
would  go  to  Europe,  now  spare  themselves  the  annoyance 
of  ocean  travel  by  going  to  Atlantic  City.  Others,  who 
formerly  sought  health  and  relaxation  in  the  more  dis- 
tant Southern  resorts,  now  make  this  their  winter  abiding 
place. 
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HESTON’S  ANNALS. 


looting  anD  The  founders  of  Atlantic  City  pro- 
^pattintS*  phesied  that  it  would  stand  pre-emi- 

nent as  a resort.  Doubtless  it  is  to- 
day the  queen  of  American  watering  places  and  health 
resorts.  There  is  a sort  of  freedom  about  the  place  that 
pleases  all  who  come  here.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight, 
even  in  winter,  to  see  men  eminent  in  their  callings  busily 
engaged  in  scooping  up  bucketfuls  of  sand  for  children 
whom  they  chance  to  meet  on  the  beach,  or  aiding  them 
in  their  search  for  shells  after  a receding  tide.  Young 
men  and  maidens,  sedate  bachelors  and  prudish  old  maids 
not  infrequently  take  part  in  such  diversions,  and  one 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  intellects  and  the  characters 
thus  unbent  appear  to  greater  advantage  by  the  relaxa- 
tion. 


Yachting  Scene  at  the  Inlet. 
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Rummer  ^eat^et  ’ncatl)  Winter  ^fttess. 


HE  fame  of  Atlantic  City  is  grounded  not  alone 
upon  those  qualities  which  give  it  prominence 
as  a summer  resort.  It  is  a great  seaside  city, 
where,  throughout  the  year,  people  from  every 
State  crowd  its  hotels  and  lounge  on  its  famous  beach. 
In  summer  time  the  visiting  population  exceeds  one  hun- 
dred thousand.  It  is  a great  democratic  crowd,  good- 
natured,  rollicking  and  happy,  bent  on  the  pursuit  of 
amusement  and  enjoying  the  quest  with  unalloyed  pleas- 
ure. The  witching  charms  of  autumn  sea  and  sky  hold 
many  a summer  visitor,  even  until  the  ides  of  Novem- 
ber. Indeed,  not  a few  linger  until  December,  and  ere 
the  holiday  festivities  are  fairly  over  at  home,  the  first 
company  of  winter  visitors  has  arrived,  harbingers  of 
that  larger  company  whose  appearance  marks  the  advent 
of  February.  Excepting  an  occasional  “nor’easter,” 
which  is  a treat  in  itself,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  weather 
at  this  season  is  usually  all  that  one  could  desire.  The 
winter  and  spring  or  Lenten  season  is  the  swellest  of 
the  year.  The  resort  then  becomes  the  abode  of  a dis- 
tinguished company  who  seek  to  escape  the  rigor  of 
northern  climes.  The  great  hotels,  which  remain  open 
throughout  the  year,  are  filled  in  the  earlier  months  by 
the  best  representatives  of  society  from  the  East,  the 
West,  the  North  and  the  South.  There  are  days  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  suggestive  of  May  and  June  in  cities 
farther  north  or  remote  from  the  sea.  Indeed,  the  visi- 
tor is  sometimes  wont  to  say,  “Truly  this  is  summer 
weather  ’neath  winter  skies.” 

In  point  of  accessibility,  Atlantic  City  possesses  advan- 
tages unequaled  by  any  other  resort  on  the  coast.  With 
Philadelphia  and  all  the  railroads  centering  there,  it  is 
connected  by  numerous  through  trains,  while  with  New 
York  and  the  East  there  is  ample  communication  by 
through  trains,  which  make  the  run  from  New  York  to 
Atlantic  City  in  but  little  more  than  three  hours. 


HESTON’S  ANNALS. 


®01TtC  for  Neptune  sometimes  lashes  the  sea 

Conhaieocento*  ^nt0  a turm°il  with  hi S trident.  In- 
doors, there  are  glowing  grates,  Turk- 
ish lamps,  cosey  nooks,  bouillon  and  nougats.  Without, 
the  howling  storm,  the  crashing  breakers  and  showers  of 
sleety  spray,  swirling  over  the  Boardwalk,  evoke  awe- 
some “Ohs!”  and  “Ahs!”  Mingled  with  politely  ex- 
pressed pity  for  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships 
are  queries  whether  or  not  the  life  savers  from  the  near- 
by government  station  may  have  occasion  to  launch 
their  cockleshell  or  fire  the  rope  gun.  Darkness  closes 
in  and  the  booming  breakers  induce  slumber  by  their 
very  monotony  and  insistence.  With  the  dawn  again 
bright  skies  and  a fresh  breeze  invite  one  to  a morning 
gallop  a league  northward  or  southward.  Then,  with 
cheeks  aglow  and  appetite  insatiable,  the  equestrian  is 
back  to  coffee  and  toast  and  fruit. 


Observing  the  Dress  Parade. 
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Lenten  and  posit  Lenten  pastimes. 


N mid-winter,  when  the  majority  of  the  guests 
are  invalids,  any  but  the  mildest  forms  of  dis- 
sipation are  out  of  the  question,  but  during 
Lent,  when  the  more  extravagant  gayeties  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  temporarily  suspended,  Atlantic 
City  becomes  the  scene  of  genuine  fun  and  frolic. 

Upon  the  advent  of  Lent  some  good-natured  married 
lady,  of  unimpeachable  social  standing,  in  one  of  the 
larger  cities,  organizes  a party  of  a dozen  or  more  young 
people,  and  chaperons  them  * to  Atlantnc  City.  They 
come  for  ten  days,  often  staying  longer,  and  while  they 
are  here  the  heretofore  quiet  halls  ring  with  the  sounds  of 
their  music,  dancing  and  merry  laughter.  The  more 
sober-minded  invalids  gaze  with  a mild  surprise,  not  un- 
mixed with  pleasure,  at  these  jolly  parties,  and  by  force 
of  example  are  inclined  to  forget  their  ailment. 

Equestrianism  is  an  every-day  recreation  during  the 
Lenten  season.  The  brisk  sea  breezes,  which  sing  and 
whistle  around  the  cottage  gables  and  through  the  bare 
branches  of  the  trees,  inspire  the  visitors  with  longings 
for  the  vigorous  exercise  of  long  walks  and  horseback 
rides.  From  these  they  return  with  such  glowing 
cheeks,  sparkling  eyes  and  keen  appetites  that  the  mere 
sight  of  them  is  a better  advertisement  of  Atlantic  City 
air  as  a tonic,  than  all  the  hand-books  that  might  be 
written. 

There  is  never  any  dearth  of  amusement  for  those  who 
pass  any  portion  of  the  fashionable  spring  season  in  At- 
lantic City.  The  opportunities  for  enjoyment  at  the 
Casino  are  varied,  and  include  private  theatricals,  read- 
ings, musicales,  orchestral  and  other  entertainments. 
The  visitors,  of  course,  are  the  elite  of  other  cities, 
refugees  from  the  demands  of  social  life,  drawing  new 
vigor  from  the  pure  air,  and  pleasure  seekers  whiling 
away  their  time  ’neath  the  bright  skies  of  this  new-born 
rival  to  Southern  Europe. 
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Convenient  The  ocean  parlors  and  pavilions  are 

tloungtngj0lace^convenient.  loun^in?  places,  when  one 
is  not  inclined  to  sit  on  the  sand  and 
take  a sun-bask.  Here  he  may  behold  the  many  strange 
and  beautiful  aspects  of  the  sea.  Sometimes  it  is  as  calm 
and  placid  as  a lake,  with  only  a line  of  breakers  laving 
the  shore.  On  another  day  it  reflects  all  the  delicate 
hues  of  the  setting  sun.  Then  again,  under  a serene  sky, 
it  is  beautifully  blue,  while  under  heavy  clouds  it  assumes 
the  sombre  green.  When  the  wind  prevails  it  heaves  in 
heavy  swells  and  dashes  its  breakers  furiously  on  the 
gently  shelving  beach,  sending  up  a roar  like  that  of 
thunder.  So,  day  by  day,  one  may  watch  the  changed 
and  ever-changing  conditions  of  the  sea;  or,  if  not  so  in- 
clined, whatever  may  be  his  tastes,  he  can  find  in  the  won- 
derful resources  of  the  town  an  inexhaustible  means  for 
their  gratification. 


Boardwalk  Promenaders. 
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OURISTS  who  have  visited  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  men  whose  word  we  cannot 
doubt,  and  women  whose  judgment  we  can- 
not question,  have  declared  that  nowhere  is 
resort  combining  so  many  points  of  excellence 
as  Atlantic  City.  Already  it  is  the  Mecca  of  a consid- 
erable number  of  tourists  from  countries  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  as  well  as  from  States  bordering  on  the  Pa- 
cific; and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  many  Eu- 
ropeans, who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  a portion 
of  the  year  at  some  over-rated  resort  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, will  cross  the  expanse  of  ocean  and  spend  a 
month  or  more  in  Atlantic  City,  whose  climate  combines 
the  bracing  qualities  of  Brighton  and  Malaga  with  the 
sedative  virtues  of  Rome  and  Venice;  and  within  whose 
bounds  might  be  placed  the  Frenchman’s  highly-prized 
Trouville  and  his  picturesque  and  fashionable  Etreta 
without  making  any  appreciable  difference  in  appearance 
or  conditions. 

The  visitor  here,  whether  from  Europe  or  the  more  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  United  States,  is  charmed  by  the  beauty 
of  the  town  and  the  grandeur  of  the  sea.  The  bright 
sunshine  bronzes  the  cheeks  and  aids  the  bracing  breezes 
to  vivify  the  frame,  while  the  paved  avenues  afford 
ample  opportunity  to  all  who  wish  to,  indulge  in  eques- 
trian pleasures.  The  facilities  for  sailing  are  unsurpass- 
ed, and  yachts  go  bounding  seaward  or  glide  across  the 
bays  and  estuaries  with  a speed  that  is  truly  entrancing. 
Here,  also,  is  the  perfection  of  fishing. 

All  the  benefits  that  can  be  expected  of  a sea  voyage  are 
obtained  by  a residence  in  Atlantic  City,  with  the  added 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  a metropolis  and  the  freedom  of 
fast  land.  In  his  “Literary  Recollections”  Thomas 
Hood  says : “Next  to  being  born  a citizen  of  the  world, 
it  must  be  the  best  thing  to  be  born  a citizen  of  the  world’s 
greatest  city.”  This  is  stating  only  half  a truth.  In 
this  country,  next  to  his  home,  here  in  Atlantic  City  best 
may  he  abide,  to  rest  and  cheer  him  by  the  flowing  tide. 
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#grftat)le  Climate  The  idea  that  Atlantic  City  is  a mere 
ant)  ifrienttf*  lounging  place  for  the  summer  idler 
was  long  since  abandoned.  It  is  an 
all-the-year-round  resort,  where  one  can  always  find  an 
agreeable  climate,  congenial  friends  and  almost  anything 
to  engage  his  attention  or  excite  his  interest.  It  is  with- 
out a rival  in  America  in  the  matter  of  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, suited  to  the  tastes  and  the  means  of  every  class  of 
people.  There  are  elaborate  hotels,  equipped  with  all 
modern  appliances  and  kept  in  the  best  manner ; less  pre- 
tehtious  houses,  well-kept  and  comfortably  equipped  cot- 
tages, villas  with  classic  names  and  an  indefinite  number 
of  boarding  houses. 


A Snap  Shot  of  Bathers. 
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Rummer  flDarss  iscstdc  tljc  ^>ca. 


HEN  spring  unlocks  the  flowers  to  paint  the 
laughing  soil,  when  hath  passed  that  period  of 
transition  from  the  austere  glory  of  winter  to 
the  roseate  weather  of  June,  then  it  is  that  one’s 
thoughts  revert,  with  fond  remembrance,  to  the  delight- 
ful scenes,  the  cool  and  invigorating  breezes  and  the  joy- 
ous pastimes  of  Atlantic  City,  whose  summer  day  is  more 
than  a mere  creation  of  the  fancy. 

The  oft-quoted  words  of  George  Herbert,  the  sweet 
singer  of  Cherbury — “Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so 
bright,”  are  almost  meaningless  to  those  who  know  sum- 
mer only  from  the  high  temperatures,  the  glaring  sun 
and  the  hot,  parching  winds  that  are  its  distinguishing 
characteristics  in  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  United 
States. 

The  ideal  summer  presupposes  climatic  conditions  that 
make  physical  life,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  a per- 
petual delight  and  rejoicing;  and  if  there  is  any  place 
more  favored  than  another  in  that  regard,  it  must  surely 
be  a matter  of  concern  to  the  toiling  millions  to  know 
where  it  may  be  found. 

But,  apart  from  the  mere  pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  mere 
seeking  after  enjoyment,  and  that  love  of  change  for  its 
own  sake  that  is  inherent  in  every  son  of  Adam,  there  is, 
happily,  in  this  busy,  restless  age,  a just  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  relaxing  the  extreme  tension  of  busi- 
ness and  endeavoring  to  repair  the  terrible  waste  of  vital 
force.  We  are,  however,  with  our  pleasures  very  much 
what  we  are  in  our  business,  except  that  while  we  may 
not  always  make  a pleasure  of  our  business,  we  certainly 
make  a business  of  our  pleasure,  seeking  to  obtain,  with 
the  least  outlay,  the  largest  possible  results. 
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0toa£  jfront  The  accessibility  of  a summer  resort 

t\)t  lburl£A5url\\  *s’  not  a ^ew>  a matter  °f  import- 
ance second  only  to  the  paramount  con- 
sideration of  health  and  pleasure;  and  herein  lies  the 
secret  of  Atlantic  City’s  wonderful  growth  and  popularity. 

The  solid  character  of  its  patrons  from  the  better  ele- 
ments of  society,  the  quiet,  home-like  aspect  of  the  place,, 
the  natural  scenery  and  charms  peculiar  to  itself  conspire 
to  make  Atlantic  City  the  very  ideal  of  a summer  resort. 
Art  and  design  have  added  to  its  attractions,  beautifying 
it  with  broad  avenues,  walks  bordered  with  trees,  and 
with  gardens  whose  fragrance  unites  with  the  cool  breeze 
of  the  ocean  to  delight  and  refresh  those  who,  turning 
from  the  heat  and  hurly-burly  of  the  city,  seek  the  charm 
and  change  of  seashore  life. 


Easter  Sunday  in  1900. 
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TBeautr  on  ttjc  'Boatfltoalft. 


INVENTED  the  Boardwalk, 
and  while  other  re- 
sorts have  been 
content  to  tamely 
copy,  she  has 
lengthened  and 
strengthened,  re- 
built and  renewed, 
until  the  present 
structure,  erected 
in  1896,  and  ex- 
tended in  i897-’98- 
’99  and  1900,  is 
forty  feet  wide, 
twelve  feet  high, 
over  four  miles 
long,  and  cost  the  city  $240,000.  It  has  no  equal  in 
the  world. 


The  life,  the  light  and  the  color  that  one  sees  on  this 
promenade  during  the  early  evening  hours  are  indescrib- 
able. It  is  an  endless  dress  parade,  a grand  review,  in 
which  everybody  is  one  of  the  reviewers,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  reviewed.  The  animation,  the  overflowing  good 
nature,  the  laughter  and  contagious  hilarity  of  this  rest- 
less throng  are  irresistible.  The  lights  from  the  scores 
of  bazaars,  the  buoyant  merriment  of  the  children,  the 
soft,  melting  colors  of  the  summer  dresses  of  the  women, 


The  section  of  the  Boardwalk  shown  above  is  reproduced  from  the  souvenir 
menu  of  the  banquet  at  the  dedication  of  the  Boardwalk  in  1896. 
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JjDleatftng  |BattO;  the  grace  and  freshened  loveliness  of 
ranta  Of  g>ea*  t^ie  women  themselves,  the  dizzy 
whirl  of  the  merry-go-round,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  little  scraps  of  life  and  tone  that  line 
the  thoroughfare,  all  blend  in  a picture  that  is  warranted 
to  banquet  the  eye  and  rest  the  mind  of  any  one  who  is 
not  utterly  lost  to  every  sense  of  enjoyment. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  such  a kaleidoscope  of 
beauty,  such  a panorama  of  wonders,  as  one  sees  on  this 
great  ocean  promenade.  An  annual  visitor  said : “I 

have  been  to  every  prominent  seaside  resort  and  spa  in 
Europe,  and  I know  whereof  I speak  when  I say  that  no- 
where is  there  a resort  that  can  in  any  way  approach  At- 
lantic City.  In  addition  to  the  unusual  opportunities  for 
enjoyment,  it  is  unquestionably  the  healthiest  place  in 
America.” 

From  the  balcony  of  the  lighthouse,  near  the  eastern 
end  of  the  promenade,  a grand  panorama  of  sea  and 
land  is  presented.  Looking  northward  across  the  ex- 
tended miles  of  salt  marshes,  with  their  winding  bays 
and  estuaries,  one  sees  the  buildings  and  farms  of  the 
mainland.  Westward  is  the  city,  with  its  splendid  hotels, 
its  extensive  boarding-houses  and  its  hundreds  of  private 
cottages ; while  beyond,  to  the  east  and  south,  is  the  great 
ocean,  reaching  far  out  into  the  distant  horizon. 

The  ocean  piers  always  offer  some  sort  of  entertainment 
aside  from  the  ordinary  Boardwalk  diversions.  Indeed, 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  a dull  day  or  evening  in  Atlantic 
City,  and  yet  if  one  does  not  care  for  the  sprightlier 
pleasures,  he  may  be  as  quiet  as  he  please,  and  find  delight 
in  meeting  and  chatting  with  friends  on  the  promenade, 
or  listening  idly  to  the  thunderous  monotone  of  the  blue, 
unresting  sea. 


pieassutxss  of  ttye  piatsancc. 


HE  Plaisance  of  Atlantic  City  is  the  Boardwalk, 
but,  in  winter  time,  on  pleasant  days,  and  in 
summer,  when  the  Boardwalk  is  literally  full  of 
humanity,  so  full,  indeed,  that  the  crowd  surges 
over  on  the  side,  then  it  is  that  the  Strand,  either  from 
choice  or  necessity,  becomes  an  equally  popular  promen- 
ade. Up  on  the  Boardwalk  or  down  on  the  Strand  the 
visitor  may  pass  many  delightful,  dreamy  hours. 

The  long  stretch  of  sandy  beach  and  the  roar  of  the  surf 
may  be  uninteresting  to  some  upon  a gloomy  day,  but 
when  the  sun  is  shining  all  dreariness  disappears,  the 
ocean  sparkles  like  a huge  diamond,  and  groups  of  people 
wander  along  the  Strand  or  scoop  out  convenient  hollows, 
in  which  they  lie  for  hours,  enjoying  the  warm  sun-bath 
and  inhaling  ozone  at  every  breath.  Bevies  of  girls, 
dressed  in  dainty  costumes,  are  scattered  about  on  the 
sand,  and  ripples  of  laughter  come  to  one’s  ears  from 
every  side.  Far  out  upon  the  horizon  a faint  trace  of 
smoke  may  be  seen  ascendinig  from  a passing  steamer, 
while  above  the  horizon  and  sometimes  just  beyond  the 
surf  the  white  wings  of  swift-sailing  yachts  or  other  craft 
lend  a charm  and  a motion  to  the  scene.  Nothing  could 
add  to  the  quiet  beauty  of  this  scene  or  heighten  the  pleas- 
ure of  those  for  whom  it  is  created. 

From  morning  until  evening  the.  beach  is  a perfect  par- 
adise for  children.  The  youngsters  take  to  digging  in  the 
sand  and  paddling  in  the  water  by  natural  instinct,  having 
unlimited  opportunities  for  both.  Every  day  they  throw 
up  fortifications,  build  mounds  and  excavate  subterranean 
caverns,  and  every  night  the  tide  washes  away  all  of  their 
labor  and  leaves  a soft,  smooth  surface  for  another  day’s 
toil. 
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Popularity  Of  tl )t  The  pleasures  of  the  surf  bath  bring 
multitudes  to  Atlantic  City  during  the 
summer  months,  and  bathing  here  at- 
tains a popularity  unknown  to  more  northern  resorts, 
the  near  approach  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  this  point 
increasing  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  a delightful 
degree,  and  taking  from  it  the  bitter  chill  from  which  so 
many  would-be  bathers  shrink.  At  the  fashionable  hours 
of  bathing,  from  eleven  to  one,  the  beach  is  crowded  with 
thousands  of  merry  bathers,  whose  shouts  and  laughter 
mingle  with  the  roar  of  the  surf,  while  the  Strand  and 
Boardwalk  are  lined  with  interested  spectators  and  prom- 
enaders.  The  scene  at  this  time  is  as  animated  as  the 
streets  of  a continental  city  on  a fete  day. 


%* 


An  April  Sunday  on  the  Boardwalk. 
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TLANTIC  CITY  is  the  nation’s  health  resort, 
its  pleasure  spot,  its  playground.  Congress 
may  resolve  and  newspaper  correspondents  may 
with  hasty  pen  declare  that  this  or  that  spot, 
distinguished  by  some  local  phenomena,  shall  be  known 
as  a national  park,  but  neither  formal  resolution  nor  the 
verdict  of  casual  writers  can  change  the  geography  of  the 
country,  the  facts  of  nature,  nor  the  verdict  of  the  people. 
The  public  has  declared,  with  an  emphasis  that  cannot  be 
misunderstood,  that  Atlantic  City,  though  not  exactly  a 
park,  is  the  Playground  of  the  Country. 

This  resort  long  since  learned  how  best  to  provide  for 
the  summer  and  winter  visitors,  and  it  is  now  the  business 
of  the  place  to  set  forth  its  attractions,  which  are  all  in  the 
direction  of  making  one’s  stay  delightful.  Hard  to 
amuse,  indeed,  would  be  the  visitor  who  could  not  find 
some  congenial  diversion  ever  close  at  hand  on  this  inter- 
esting island.  There  is  some  sort  of  diversion  at  every 
hour  of  the  day,  every  day  in  the  week,  and  for  those  who 
prefer  to  do  just  nothing  at  all  there  is  always  the  sublime 
panorama  of  sky  and  sea  spread  out  in  perennial  magni- 
tude before  the  most  listless  eye. 

For  the  man  or  woman  who  is  brain  weary,  and  break- 
ing down  under  the  weight  of  business,  professional, 
social  or  domestic  cares,  there  is  no  better  restorative  than 
a season  of  rest  and  recreation  at  Atlantic  City.  With 
increased  bodily  vigor,  incident  to  a stay  here,  comes  the 
gentle  ministrations  of  tired  nature’s  sweet  restorer. 
Many  who  have  been  troubled  with  insomnia  find  in  a 
change  to  this  climate  the  soothing  balm  that 

“Upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 

Seals  up  the  ship-boy’s  eyes  and  rocks  his  brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude,  imperious  surge.” 
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})Dure  2iit  Persons  who  could  scarcely  walk  at 

(But  t\)t  ilungs.  home,  after  coming  here,  stroll  long 
distances  on  the  Strand  or  Boardwalk, 
with  only  a cheerful  sense  of  weariness  that  is  soon 
succeeded  by  a sharpened  appetite,  the  reward  of  agreea- 
ble exercise.  Few,  indeed,  who  visit  Atlantic  City  fail  to 
experience  a marked  improvement  in  appetite,  while  to 
many  there  comes  such  a feeling  of  drowsiness  that  the 
most  exciting  story  fails  to  keep  them  awake.  This  is  a 
sure  sign  that  the  nerves  are  being  well  rested. 

The  exercise  that  one  gets  here  is  a tonic  in  itself.  The 
pure  air  brightens,  rests  and  strengthens  the  eyes,  purifies 
the  blood,  washes  out  the  lungs,  flushes  the  air-passages 
of  the  nose  and  ears,  quickens  the  sluggish  circulation, 
strengthens  the  weak  digestion,  brightens  the  complexion 
and  resists  the  progress  of  disease.  In  the  flood  of  ozone 
off  the  sea  all  poison  is  driven  out  of  the  system. 


i 


; 
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TL ANTIC  CITY  is  so  situated  that  nature  pro- 
vides a constant  round  of  summer  pleasures. 
The  sea,  of  course,  is  an  endless  source  of  de- 
light. Even  those  who  do  not  bathe  find  a 
pleasure  in  sitting  under  the  big  umbrellas  and  canvas- 
covered  chairs  on  the  beach,  and  watching  the  antics  of 
those  who  are  tumbling  in  the  surf.  Yachting  is  another 
delightful  pastime.  There  isn’t  a safer,  speedier  or  more 
comfortable  fleet  of  fishing  and  sailing  boats  on  the  sea- 
board than  Atlantic  City’s  squadron,  found  at  the  pic- 
turesque inlet  harbor,  with  its  breezy  houses  of  refresh- 
ment by  the  docks. 

Those  who  prefer  steam  to  sails  can  be  accommodated, 
and  the  few  whose  stomachs  dread  the  heaving  billows 
may  eschew  both  and  sit  and  watch  the  fleet  of  gaily- 
decked  boats  dancing  in  the  distance,  their  blood  mean- 
while tingling  with  the  ozone  blown  from  the  sea,  or  the 
commoner  kind  which  some  endeavor  to  suck  through  a 
straw. 

The  island  is  ten  miles  long  and  the  two  extremes  are 
united  by  an  electric  railway,  which  is  an  unfailing  source 
of  pleasure  to  a countless  number  of  visitors.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  route  is  within  sight  of  the  sea  and 
almost  at  the  water’s  edge.  In  a few  places  one  may  still 
see  the  original  formation  of  the  island.  There  are 
pleasant  retreats  among  the  sand-hills,  shaded  by  um- 
brella-shaped trees,  which  have  withstood  the  storms  of 
many  years.  To  those  who  love  nature  and  who  hold 
communion  with  her  visible  forms,  a day  of  pleasure  is 
promised  in  exploring  these  ancient  sand-hills  and  sylvan 
retreats. 

If  the  visitor  is  a sportsman,  he  will  scent  the  delirium 
of  pursuit  in  the  spray  of  the  billows.  With  gun  and  rod, 
either  or  both,  one  is  sure  of  a great  day’s  sport  under  the 
guidance  of  the  veteran  yachtsmen  at  the  inlet.  The  suc- 
cession of  game  fowl  which  visits  the  adjacent  beaches, 
each  in  its  own  season,  is  surprisingly  varied;  snipe, 
plover,  marlin,  willet,  yellow  legs,  marsh  hens,  black  duck, 
mallard  and  teal  follow  each  other,  often  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  provoke  the  city  sportsman  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  enthusiasm.  27 
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SDotott  tl )t  Bract)  The  trip  down  the  beach  is  a most  de- 
^OOnUgt)^  lightful  one,  either  by  day  or  night, 
and  to  afford  a view  of  the  ocean  by 
moonlight,  trains  are  run  throughout  the  year  at  night. 
These  trains  are  in  great  favor  with  the  young  people. 
They  pass  Ventnor,  a quiet  place  with  a fine  hotel,  and 
South  Atlantic  City,  celebrated  for  its  immense  white  ele- 
phant, which  is  the  largest  white  elephant  in  the  world. 
It  is  made  of  wood  and  was  finished  about  1882. 
A mile  and  a half  farther  down  the  beach  is  Longport, 
where  sailing  craft  or  steam  pleasure-boats  convey  passen- 
gers across  the  finest  sheet  of  inland  water  in  the  State, 
to  Ocean  City  or  Somerspoint. 


A Spring  Morning  on  the  Boardwalk. 
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place  of  perennial  pleasure. 


N THE  charms  of  novelty  and  ever-shifting  va- 
riety, Atlantic  City  surpasses  the  most  cele- 
brated of  European  resorts.  Surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and  blessed 
with  a climate  of  rare  equability,  its  physical  advantages 
are  superb.  Seaward  the  waste  of  waters  stretches  al- 
most three  thousand  miles,  kissing  the  shores  of  another 
hemisphere;  while  landward  is  a wide  estuary  as  smooth 
as  a mountain  lake,  and  beyond  that  an  expanse  of  salt 
meadows,  reaching  out  to  meet  the  pine  forests,  whose 
breezes  mingle  with  Neptune’s  briny  breath. 

The  geological  peculiarities  of  the  island  are  one  of  the 
agents  that  contribute  to  its  remarkable  healthfulness. 
There  is  no  indigenous  or  spontaneous  vegetation  on  the 
island.  The  only  growths  are  the  arboreal  embellish- 
ments of  the  avenues  and  lawns — sylvan  contributions 
from  the  forests  and  fields  of  the  mainland.  No  stagnant 
pools  or  sloughs  disfigure  the  facial  lineaments  of  the 
island,  and  there  is  no  malarial  or  miasmatic  emanation  to 
offend  the  senses  or  affect  its  perfect  hygiene.  Indeed, 
it  is  believed  by  many  scientists  that  the  air  of  Atlantic 
City  is  “hostile  to  physical  debility.” 

All  other  attractions,  of  course,  are  secondary  or  sub- 
servient to  the  charms  of  the  sea,  whose  sunny  waters 
break  upon  the  strand  and  whose  keen  breezes  drive  all 
burdens  from  the  heart,  all  weary  thoughts  away.  The 
famous  promenade,  which  follows  the  contour  of  the 
beach,  is  wide  enough  to  accommodate  100,000  visitors, 
without  crowding  or  discomfort.  Here,  at  eventide,  the 
city  pours  its  countless  thousands  out,  and  a great  pro- 
cession marches  and  countermarches  the  entire  length  of 
the  four-mile  promenade,  under  the  brilliant  glare  of  the 
electric  lights,  lighted  the  year  round,  and  the  strains  of 
music  from  the  numerous  places  of  amusement  that  line 
the  landward  side.  2q 
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perennial  31o1?  The  current  of  humanity  on  the  Board- 

ant)  pleasure*  walk  moves  constantly  on,  the  rule  of 

the  road — keep  to  the  right — being 
strictly  observed.  As  a study  of  some  of  the  most  unique 
phases  of  human  character,  a stroll  along  this  crowded 
thoroughfare  in  spring  or  summer  is  worth  a year  of 
ordinary  life. 

Year  after  year  this  commingling  of  the  young  and 
the  old,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
grave  and  the  gay,  goes  oh  in  Atlantic  City;  and  so  until 
the  end  of  time,  generation  after  generation,  the  charmed 
voice  of  the  sea  will  draw  man  to  its  sands  and  to  its  surf. 
From  the  plains  of  the  South,  from  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  West,  from  the  bleak,  gray  rim  of  the  North,  men, 
women  and  children  will  come  and  go,  girdling  our 
coast  with  joy  and  pleasure  through  the  twelve-months. 


Snap  Shot  on  the  Boardwalk. 


3o 


epilogue 


King  Lear — 

“May  be  he  is  not  well ; 
Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office, 
Whereto  our  health  is  bound.” 

-Shakspeare. 


Pilgrim. — Not  well,  my  lord?  Methinks  thou  knowest  not  what 
the  matter  is.  Send  thou  and  tell  him  I would  speak  with  him. 

King. — Nay ! I will  not  command  his  presence,  seeing  he  doth  yet 
suffer.  We  are  not  ourselves  when  nature,  being  oppressed,  com- 
mands the  mind  to  suffer  with  the  body.  But  what  is  this  thou  re- 
vealest?  What  kind  offices  hast  thou  for  the  indisposed  and  sickly? 

Pilgrim. — ’Tis  this,  my  lord.  These  many  summers  have  I wan- 
toned with  the  breakers  at  Atlantic  City,  and  there,  also,  on  many  a 
winter  day,  have  I found  delightful  outing  by  the  sea  and  much  ease 
in  mine  inn.  There,  my  lord,  once  I sat  upon  a pier  and  heard  a 
mermaid,  on  a dolphin’s  back,  uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious 
breath  that  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song.  At  this  place, 
whereof  much  praise  hath  been  spoken  by  most  learned  men,  in 
winter  time,  ere  yet  the  inns  at  other  places  have  their  portals 
opened,  I durst  lay  my  hand  upon  the  Ocean’s  mane  and  play  fa- 
miliar with  his  hoary  locks. 

King. — I perceive,  pilgrim,  that  thou  art  no  fool,  nor  art  thou 
abstemious  of  pleasure,  seeing  that  thy  countenance  is  round  and 
good-natured  and  that  thy  nose  doth  already  wear  the  livery  of  good 
living.  This  word  of  thine  persuades  me  that  it  behooves  us  all  to 
go  and  linger  yet  a while  at  thy  fair  city  which  thou  callest  Atlantic 
City.  Give  me  my  servant  forth!  Nay!  go  thou  thyself  and  sum- 
mon up  the  retinue.  Command  them  to  attend  to-morrow  at  nine, 
for  at  that  hour  we  go  to  this  place  of  rest  and  pleasure;  and  so 
may  this  be  our  custom  hereafter.  Resolve,  also,  with  all  modest 
haste,  whichsoever  way  thou  mayest  please,  that  this  be  our  usage 
thrice  every  twelvemonth.  Write  it  down  and  post  it  by  every  path 
we  tread,  and  let  it  shine  with  such  a lustre  that  he  who  runs  may 
read. 


3i 
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Atlantic  City  Beach  and  Boardwalk  in  1884. 


PART  II. 


Indian  Stories  and  Traditions — Tales  of  the  Olden 
Time — Settlement  of  Eyren  Haven — Remi- 
niscences of  Old  Egg  Harbor. 
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A June  Morning  on  the  Atlantic  City  Boardwalk — Looking  Eastward. 


fntrotiuctorp. 

1137131 


ODWIN’S  once-famous  story  of  “Caleb  Wil- 
liams” is  said  to  have  been  written  backwards. 
That  is,  the  hero  was  first  involved  in  a web  of 
difficulties,  forming  the  second  volume;  and 
then,  for  the  first,  the  author  cast  about  for  some  mode 
of  accounting  for  what  was  already  done. 

The  second  volume  of  one  of  Cooper’s  best  novels, 
“The  Spy,”  was  also  written  backwards.  The  first 
volume  was  printed  and  bound  some  months  before  the 
author  had  the  heart  to  begin  on  the  second.  When  at 
last  the  task  was  resumed,  the  end  seemed  so  far  away 
that  the  publisher  protested,  lest  the  work  should  exceed 
all  reasonable  limits;  whereupon  Cooper  wrote  the  last 
chapter  and  had  the  type  set  up,  paged  and  printed  before 
a word  of  the  intervening  chapters  were  written  or  the 
incidents  so  much  as  imagined. 

In  like  manner,  this  history  and  sketch-book  has  been 
written  backwards.  In  the  first  part  is  presented  an  im- 
perfect pen  picture  of  Atlantic  City,  “Queen  of  the  Coast,” 
within  whose  bounds  are  centralized  all  the  force  and 
features  necessary  for  a complete  health  and  pleasure 
resort.  In  the  second  part  is  an  account  of  the  beginning 
of  seaside  pleasures,  when  the  aborigines  made  periodical 
visits  to  the  seashore,  eating  enormous  quantities  of  baked 
shell-fish  (soquanock  and  sickissuog),  making  belts  of 
poquanhock  and  luckahouk,  bathing  in  the  surf,  and  mak- 
ing merry  in  other  ways. 

After  the  Indians  came  the  first  settlers,  with  their 
old-time  diversions.  Then  came  the  generations  of 
revolutionary  and  post-revolutionary  times. 

In  ‘those  days,  at  the  seashore,  it  has  been  said,  when 
men  went  fishing  in  the  morning,  they  rolled  up  their 
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trousers  to  the  knees ; when  they  “dress- 
H>itiersion£*  ed  for  dinner,”  they  simply  rolled  them 
down  again.  By  degrees  the  methods 
of  seashore  recreation  have  changed.  The  sea  laves  the 
beach  the  same  as  of  yore,  but  modern  ways  have  made 
surf  bathing  a luxury,  instead  of  a penance ; and  there  are 
just  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  now  as  there  were  then,  but 
they  are  caught  with  less  trouble — some  with  a silver 
hook. 

What  could  have  been  more  perfect  than  the  concep- 
tion of  this  great  seaside  resort?  Its  founders  prophesied 
that  it  would  stand  pre-eminent  among  its  kind,  and  look- 
ing at  it  to-day,  as  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  book, 
who  will  deny  its  pre-eminence?  Undoubtedly,  At- 
lantic City  is  “Queen  of  the  Coast.” 

In  issuing  these  “Annals,”  the  Annalist  offers  no  ex- 
cuse, other  than  this : The  demand  has  been  made  and 

the  field  is  open  for  a work  of  this  character — historical 
and  descriptive — commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Atlantic  City.  Nothing  in  the  nature 
of  a reliable  history  and  sketch  book  of  Atlantic  County 
has  been  heretofore  attempted,  and  I have  therefore  pre- 
pared these  desultory  chapters,  hoping  that  they  will 
merit  the  perusal  of  all  into  whose  hands  a copy  of  the 
work  may  chance  to  fall.  I need  scarcely  add  that  their 
preparation  has  been  entirely  a labor  of  love. 

It  is  not  presumed  that  the  volumes  are  faultless,  but 
to  approximate  a degree  of  completeness  has  been  my 
endeavor.  The  historical  chapters  will  answer  the  end 
for  which  they  were  written,  if  they  but  awaken  in  the 
people  of  Atlantic  County  an  interest  in  the  oft-neglected 
subject  of  local  history,  to  the  study  of  which  pride  and 
patriotism  should  alike  impel  us. 

True  knowledge,  like  true  charity,  should  begin  at 
home,  and  he  who  fails  to  study  the  history  of  the  locality 
wherein  he  lives  commences  the  fabric  of  his  education 
at  the  summit,  instead  of  at  the  base;  wherefore,  should 
these  chapters  direct  any  native  or  adopted  son  of  ancient 
Absegami  to  the  path  of  true  knowledge,  the  author’s 
labors  will  have  been  abundantly  requited. 
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^ntitan  Stories  anti  CraUtttons 


AR  back  in  the  annals  of  time,  ere  the  foot  of 
white  man  had  trod  the  soil  of  Scheyechbi,  the 
region  of  country  east  of  the  Lenape-Wihit- 
tuck  was  a paradise  for  the  Indians.  Here  the 
untutored  child  of  the  forest  flourished  in  his  glory;  here, 
unmolested,  he  wooed  his  mate  beneath  the  greenwood 

boughs  and  traversed  the 
forests  at  will  in  quest  of 
game. 


Living  in  the  country 
of  Scheyechbi,*  the  in- 
habitants were,  of  course, 
Scheyechbians.  In  our 
time  those  living  in  the 
same  country  are  called 
Jerseymen.  The  Sche- 
yechbians belonged  to  a 
nation  of  Indians  called 
Lenni-Lenape,  meaning 


*Scheyechbi  (pronounced  Shay-ak-bee)  means  “long  land  water,”  referring, 
probably,  to  the  waters  enclosing  the  southern  peninsular  of  the  State.  — “ Indians 
of  New  Jersey,”  by  William  Nelson,  p.  19. 
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^Illusions  of 


original  people,  but  the  very  name  sug- 
gests a falsehood.  There  are  witnesses 
in  the  stones  to  the  probable  existence 
of  an  entirely  different  people  anterior  to  the  Lenapes. 
The  Scheyechbians  may  have  been  the  descendants  of 
those  Chinese  navigators  who  are  said  to  have  penetrated 
the  forests  of  North  America  in  the  year  458  A.  D.t 


The  tradition  of  the  Lenni-Eenapes  was  that  the  name  meant 
“Oi  iginal  Men.”  As  the  central,  largest  and  at  one  time  the  strong- 
est division  of  the  Algonquin  race  of  Indians,  which  comprised  all 
the  Eastern  tribes,  they  assumed,  and  for  a long  time  held,  the  lead- 
ership among  the  Atlantic  coast  tribes.  Orthographical  research  in 
the  Indian  language,  however,  indicates  that  the  original  meaning 
of  the  name  was  “manly  men,”  the  race  name  for  man  being  “lenape,” 
and  “lenni”  being  another  form  of  “illini,”  as  seen  in  “Illinois.” 
Other  traditions  indicate  that  the  tribe  was  once  located  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  whence  it  migrated  eastward  to  the  valleys  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Delaware. 

The  “histories”  of  these  so-called  original  people  con- 
sisted entirely  of  stories  handed  down  through  the  cen- 
turies, from  generation  to  generation,  until  they  finally 
reached  the  Indians  who  were  in  possession  of  the  coun- 
try when  the  white  man  came  among  them.  The  red 
man’s  history,  therefore,  was  simply  his-story.$ 


fM.de  Guignes,  1753  ; Smith,  p.  13,  1765. 

jOne  of  the  greatest  men  of  Europe  once  said  that  history  is  a combination  of 
lies,  which  men  agree  to  call  truth.  Few  of  us  will  ever  know  exactly  the  extent  of 
the  legends,  the  myths  and  the  falsehoods  which  have  been  incorporated  into  his- 
tory. When  we  think  of  the  histories  of  our  wars  and  the  biographies  of  our  heroes, 
we  can  truly  appreciate  the  cynicism  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who,  desiring  his  sec- 
retary to  read  history  to  him,  said,  “ Bring  down  from  the  shelves  one  of  my  liars.” 
There  is  a familiar  story  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who,  when  his  daughter  attempted  1 
to  beguile  his  illness,  and  asked  what  she  should  read  to  him,  made  answer  : “Any- 
thing but  history.  That  I know  is  lies.”  In  days  of  old  there  were  historians  who 
avowedly  wrote  as  they  were  bribed.  It  was  said  of  Paolo  Giovio  that  he  kept  a 
bank  of  lies.  To  those  who  paid  him  liberally  he  assigned  a noble  pedigree  and 
illustrious  deeds  ; those  who  gave  nothing  he  villified  and  blackened.  Who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  despairing  exclamation  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  on  vainly  trying  to 
get  at  the  facts  of  a quarrel  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Tower, 
in  which  he  was  imprisoned.  Two  gentlemen  had  entered  the  room  and  given  him 
conflicting,  and,  as  he  thought,  untrue  accounts  of  the  brawl.  “ Here  am  I,”  he 
cried,  “ employed  in  writing  a history  of  the  world — trying  to  give  a just  account  of 
transactions  many  of  which  occurred  three  thousand  years  ago — when  I cannot 
ascertain  the  truth  of  what  happens  under  my  window.” 

What  we  call  history  is  often  fact  Actionized  by  our  prejudiced  and  distorted 
views,  after  it  has  received  similar  treatment  at  the  hands  of  historians  in  general. 
But  in  time  the  mists'  and  false  colorings  of  wilful  or  unwritten  misrepresentation 
gradually  disappear,  and  although  we  may  see  as  through  a glass  darkly,  we  do  at 
least  see  things  more  as  they  are,  and  less  as  they  appeared  to  those  whose  interests, 
material  or  sentimental,  rendered  them  alike  incapable  of  seeing  distinctly  and  des- 
cribing honestly. 

It  is  evident  that  he  who  records  what  he  sees,  if  his  record  is  to  be  of  lasting 
value,  must  see  truly  and  must  write  fairly.  Unfortunately,  the  brilliant  man  is  not 
infrequently  among  the  most  erratic,  and  therefore  among  the  least  trustworthy. 
We  have  a good  example  of  this  in  Macaulay,  whose  history,  written  as  a special 
pleader  in  the  interest  of  a certain  party,  in  spite  of  its  early  popularity,  is  now 
justly  relegated  to  the  position  of  a political  work,  of  no  particular  historical  value, 
—a  Whig  pamphlet  rather  than  a history. 
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ancestors  Of  tlje  A missionary  and  scribe  (Rev.  John 
3|nt)tans*  Heckewelder)  has  given  us  some  ac- 

count of  what  the  Indians  believed  con- 
cerning their  origin.  They  assured  him  that  their  earliest 
ancestors  were  animals  and  that  they  lived  in  caves  under 
the  earth.  One  of  their  number  discovered  a hole, 
through  which  he  climbed,  and  once  upon  the  surface 
he  found  the  air  and  country  so  delightful  that  he  has- 
tened back  to  tell  the  other  animals.  They  came  forth 
from  their  subterranean  highways  and  by-ways,  and  be- 
held, indeed,  a country  that  was  very  fair  to  look  upon; 
an  island  beside  the  sea,  it  may  be,  with  the  wine  of  life 
in  its  pleasant  air.  The  effect  was  marvelous,  for 
straightway  they  saw  that  they  were  no  longer  animals, 
but  men  and  women.  Two  of  the  animals,  however,  the 
ground-hog  and  the  rabbit,  refused  to  leave  their  under- 
ground homes  when  bidden,  and  consequently  they  re- 
mained unchanged;  wherefore,  some  of  the  tribes  of 
Scheyechbi  would  not  eat  of  these  animals,  lest  they  be 
accused  of  eating  their  own  family  relations! 

MYTHS  OF  PRIMITIVE  AMERICANS. 

Described  briefly,  and  by  an  Indian,  the  American  myth  system  is 
as  follows : There  was  a world  before  this  one  in  which  we  are 
living  at  present;  that  was  the  world  of  the  first  people,  who  were 
different  from  us  altogether.  Those  people  were  very  numerous,  so 
numerous  that  if  a count  could  be  made  of  all  the  stars  in  the  sky, 
all  the  feathers  on  birds,  all  the  hairs  and  furs  on  animals,  all  the 
hairs  of  our  own  heads,  they  would  not  be  so  numerous  as  the  first 
people. 

These  people  lived  very  long  in  peace,  in  concord,  in  harmony,  in 
happiness.  No  man  knows,  no  man  can  tell,  how  long  they  lived  in 
that  way.  At  last  the  minds  of  all  except  a very  small  number  were 
changed ; they  fell  into  conflict — one  offended  another  consciously 
and  unconsciously,  one  injured  another  with  or  without  intention, 
one  wanted  some  special  thing,  another  wanted  that  very  thing  also. 
Conflict  set  in,  and  because  of  this  came  a time  of  activity  and  strug- 
gle, to  which  there  was  no  end  or  stop,  till  the  great  majority  of  the 
first  people — that  is,  all  except  a small  number,  were  turned  into  the 
various  kinds  of  living  creatures  that  are  on  earth  'now  or  have  ever 
been  on  earth,  except  man — that  is,  all  kinds  of  beasts,  birds,  reptiles, 
fish,  worms,  and  insects,  as  well  as  trees,  plants,  grass  and  rocks,  and 
some  mountains ; they  were  turned  into  everything  that  we  see  on 
the  earth  or  in  the  sky. 

That  small  number  of  the  former  people  who  did  not  quarrel,  those 
great  first  people  of  the  old  time  who  remained  of  one  mind  and  har- 
monious, left  the  earth,  sailed  away  westward,  passed  that  line  where 
the  sky  comes  down  to  the  earth,  and  sailed  to  places  beyond. 
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bright  Of  t\)t  Jeremiah  Curtin,  in  his  work  on  “Creation 

j.  Myths  of  Primitive  Americans,”  published  in 

ItCnapfO*  1899,  gives  us  the  result  of  close  personal  com- 

munication with  the  American  Indian  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Curtin  considers  that  “the  treasure  saved 
to  science  by  the  primitive  race  of  America  is  unique  in  value  and 
significance.”  Among  the  more  noteworthy  of  the  myths  is  “Olel- 
bis,”  containing  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  heavenly  house  in 
the  Central  Blue,  the  highest  point  in  the  sky  above  us.  In  this 
myth  is  described  the  great  World  Fire  which  was  extinguished  by 
a flood ; and  next  a reconstruction  of  the  race  in  the  form  now 
existing. 


*>  * +X+ 

William  Nelson,  an  authority  on  Indian  history,  says 
the  Lenapes  had  their  origin  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hudson’s  Bay,  and  began  migrating  southward  probably 
three  or  four  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
This  statement  is  based  partly  upon  their  traditions  and 
partly  upon  the  kitchen  middens  or  kitchen  leavings,  traces 
of  which  are  found  in  the  shell-heaps  of  New  Jersey. 
These  shell-heaps  are  the  production,  not  only  of  the 
Indians  living  along  the  coast,  but  of  tribes  living  along 
the  shores  of  the  Lenape-Wihittuck,  who  made  periodical 
journeys  to  the  seashore  for  the  triple  purpose  of  fishing, 
fowling  and  bathing.  These  journeys  were  always  made 
afoot,  as  the  horse  was  then  unknown  on  this  continent.* 

One  of  the  largest  of  these  shell-heaps  was  found  on 
the  marsh  skirting  what  is  now  known  as  Great  Bay, 
about  a mile  from  the  mainland.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  this  mound  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  pile-dwelling 
settlement,  similar  to  the  settlement  of  twenty  huts  found 
by  Columbus  on  the  north  coast  of  South  America,  to 
which  he  gave  the  suggestive  name  of  Venezuela,  or  Little 
Venice.  In  place  of  a shallow  layer  of  shells  scattered  over 
a considerable  area  (a  characteristic  of  all  aboriginal  vil- 
lage sites  on  the  seacoast)  at  Great  Bay  there  was  found  a 

*Until  quite  recently  it  was  believed  that  the  horse  originated  in  Asia,  but 
late  discoveries,  says  a recent  writer  (U.  L.  Anderson,  London,  1898),  show  that  “ at 
a period  long  anterior  to  the  earliest  records  of  Asia,  horses  were  known  to  man- 
kind in  various  parts  of  Kurope.  The  remains  of  the  horse  of  our  times  are  found 
with  those  of  the  extinct  mammals  of  the  quarternary  period  ; and,  as  far  as  dis- 
covered, our  horse  has  an  antiquity  as  great  as  that  of  any  existing  quadruped. 
The  primitive  man  who  dwelt  in  rock-shelters  and  caves,  and  who  is  supposed  to 
have  flourished  in  that  division  of  the  world’s  history  called  the  “reindeer  period,’’ 
certainly  used  the  horse  for  food.  In  the  caves  of  France,  Switzerland  and  other 
countries  great  quantities  of  the  bones  of  horses  have  been  found  under  circum- 
stances which  prove  that  they  were  put  there  long  before  the  times  of  which  we  have 
any  historical  knowledge,  and  that  their  presence  was  due  to  a primitive  race  of 
man. 
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A former  mayor  of  Atlantic  City,  David  W.  Belisle, 
published  a very  readable  book  of  360  pages  in  1854, 
entitled  “ American  Family  Robinson.”  It  is  a work 
on  the  Indians  and  Indian  adventures.  The  picture  of 
an  Indian  in  full  dress,  on  the  preceding  page,  was 
taken  from  this  book.  Mr.  Belisle  was  mayor  of  Atlan- 
tic City  in  1866,  1867  and  1868.  Subsequently  he  be- 
came attached  to  the  Public  Ledger , of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  the  New  Jersey  editor  of  that  paper  for  a 
number  of  years,  making  his  home  in  Camden. 
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Jlntrian  !^OUnt)S  single  mound  of  extraordinary  height 
ant)  and  proportions.  This  significant  feat- 

ure, coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
marsh  was  once  an  integral  part  of  the  bay,  naturally 
suggested  a pile-dwelling  settlement.  Several  Indian 
graves  were  uncovered  on  the  slope  opposite  the  mound, 
from  which  were  taken  thirty-two  skeletons  of  adults. 

Doubtless  the  curling  smoke  from  Indian  wigwams 
once  ascended  above  the  hill-tops  and  red  cedars  which 
marked  the  present  site  of  Atlantic  City.  Traces  of  these 
remained  until  recent  years  in  the  shell-mounds  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hill’s  Creek,  above  Chelsea,  where  Indian 
implements  of  a very  archaic  character  were  also  found. 
Another  of  these  shell-mounds  was  found  at  what  is  now 
Missouri  avenue,  between  Arctic  and  Baltic,  Atlantic 
City.  Thousands  of  bushels  were  taken  from  this  mound 
and  used  in  the  building  of  the  Higbee  road. 

Dr.  Thomas  K.  Reed,  of  Atlantic  City,  has  a collec- 
tion of  Indian  relics  that  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
private  collection  in  the  country.  To  him,  also,  the 
writer  is  indebted  for  much  information  concerning  the 
early  history  of  Atlantic  City  and  Absecon  Beach.  Dr. 
Reed  has  been  an  active  participant  in  the  various  move- 
ments tending  to  the  advancement  of  Atlantic  City,  and 
during  the  three  decades,  i860  to  1890,  he  was  the  lead- 
ing spirit  in  every  such  movement.  He  is  the  Nestor  of 
Atlantic  City  physicians,  is  universally  respected  as  a 
model  professional  gentleman  and  highly  esteemed  by 
a wide  circle  of  friends  in  Atlantic  City  and  elsewhere. 
The  soul  of  honor,  courageous,  educated,  studious  and 
refined,  he  is,  literally  and  exactly,  in  the  best  conceivable 
meaning  of  that  hackneyed  phrase,  a gentleman  and  a 
scholar. 

INDIAN  RELICS  ON  THE  LEEDS  HOMESTEAD. 

While  working  in  the  rear  of  a house  on  Division  street,  Atlantic 
City,  on  April  2,  1900,  a plumber  discovered  a box  containing  human 
bones.  The  house  was  at  one  time  the  home  of  Andrew  Leeds,  who 
died  about  1865,  and  was  buried  in  a vault  on  the  premises,  his  be- 
ing the  only  grave  on  the  island,  so  far  as  known.  This  property 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Andrew’s  widow,  familiarly  known  as 
“Aunt  Ellen”  Leeds,  until  1896,  when  it  passed  into  other  hands,  and 
Andrew’s  bones  were  removed  to  Pleasantville.  The  finding  of  the 
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g>ferict0n$  at  bones  of  a human  being  in  the  rear  of  the  old 
Leeds  homestead  caused  some  speculation,  but 
Crjestnut  the  mystery  was  explained  by  Mrs.  Abbie  Leeds, 

widow  of  James  Leeds,  a son  of  Andrew  and 
grandson  of  Jeremiah  Leeds,  the  first  settler.  Mrs.  Leeds  said  the 
bones  found  in  the  box  were  no  doubt  the  same  bones  which  Andrew 
Leeds  had  unearthed  about  1850,  near  the  present  entrance  to  the 
turnpike  bridge,  at  Baltic  and  Georgia  avenues.  At  one  time  there 
were  Indian  shell-mounds  at  this  point,  the  shells  being  used  in  the 
building  of  the  Higbee  road  in  the  early  history  of  the  city.  Near 
these  shell-mounds  the  skeletons  of  a number  of  Indians  were  dug 
up  out  of  the  sand  by  Andrew  Leeds,  who  sent  them  to  Dr.  Pitney, 
at  Absecon.  Many  years  ago,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Pitney,  the 
bones  were  returned  to  Mr.  Leeds,  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
his  widow  kept  them  about  the  premises. 

Dr.  Thomas  K.  Reed  uncovered  a skull  in  a shell  heap  back  of 
Ventnor  on  June  20,  1903.  This  may  have  been  the  skull  of  an  In- 
dian buried  on  the  island  in  the  long  ago. 

Indian  mounds  have  been  found  in  other  parts  of  At- 
lantic County.  In  opening  a new  street  at  Pleasantville, 
in  February,  1890,  workmen  discovered  the  skeletons  of 
twenty-one  Indians.  The  bones  were  found  about  three 
feet  underground,  and  with  them  several  flints,  many 
arrows,  one  stone  knife,  two  flakes  and  a stone  mill,  used 
for  cracking  corn.  The  latter  had  been  worn  nearly  in 
two  by  use. 

These  Indian  skeletons  revived  afresh  the  finding  of 
human  skeletons  laid  bare  by  the  March  winds,  in  the 
sandy  hills  of  Chestnut  Neck,  a few  years  previous.  Two 
skeletons  were  found  beneath  the  branches  of  a large 
cedar,  with  the  head  of  one  encased  in  a turtle-shell,  in- 
dicating that  it  was  that  of  an  Indian  who  had  belonged 
to  the  Unami,  or  Turtle  Indians,  a tribe  of  the  Lenapes, 
whose  totem  was  a turtle.  Many  other  mementoes  of  the 
aborigines  have  been  found  at  different  times  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Chestnut  Neck  and  places  farther  inland. 

*X+  ❖ 

Very  early  in  their  history  the  Indians  living  along  the 
Lenape-Wihittuck  instituted  summer  excursions  to  the 
seashore.  When  the  warm  days  of  June  had  come,  the 
squaws  having  previously  planted  the  maize,  the  tribe  was 
ready  for  the  march  to  the  chosen  spot  by  the  sea.  Two 
or  three  days  sufficed  to  bring  them  to  their  place  of  sum- 
mer encampment  at  Absegami,  whose  oyster  beds  were 
ever  a delight. 
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Origin  of  the  Absecon  is  a corruption  of  the  real  Indian 

55  name.  Absegami.  The  name  originally  desig- 

Wot*  absecon.  nated  the  bay  or  salt-water  lake  inside  the 
sand-bar,  above  what  is  now  Atlantic  City,  and 
should  be  spelled  Absegam,  or,  if  the  original  form  be  used,  Abse- 
gami. 

Aps  or  abse  is  the  common  Algonkin  name  for  small  or  little,  and 
is  used  in  relation  to  inanimate  objects.  Garni,  kami,  kam  or  gom  all 
mean  across  or  on  the  other  side  of.  In  one  sense  they  are  particles, 
but  more  frequently  they  are  used  as  nouns  or  adjectival  suffixes, 
referring  to  a wide  and  level  extant  of  land  or  water.  Thus,  Lake 
Superior,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  is  Kitchi-gami,  the  great  water.  In 
his  song  of  Hiawatha,  Longfellow  calls  it  Gitchi-gumi,  the  big  sea- 
water, but  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  at  Washington,  uses  the  former 
spelling. 

The  true  Indian  etymology  of  our  local  name  is  therefore  Abse- 
gami, meaning  “little  water,”  and  the  original  spelling  has  been  cor- 
rupted to  Absecam,  Absecum,  Absecom  and  finally  Absecon.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  last  is  the  most  euphonious.  On  a map  of  New 
Jersey,  published  by  William  Faden,  in  1777,  it  is  spelled  Absecum. 
In  any  form,  it  signifies  little  water,  or  water  of  limited  extent,  im- 
plying that  the  other  shore  is  in  sight. 

In  a few  of  the  early  deeds  the  name  of  this  beach  or  island  was 
spelled  “Absequan,”  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this  spelling.  It  is 
a transmogrification  of  the  real  Indian  word,  “Absegami.” 


* Arriving  at  the  seashore,  the  Indians  prepared  for  a 
sojourn  of  many  weeks  by  erecting  temporary  lodges  of 
skins  or  cedar  barks  and  boughs,  where  they  lived  and 
feasted  on  luxuries  so  bountifully  supplied  by  the  waters, 
the  marshes  and  forests.  They  visited  friendly  tribes 
farther  up  the  coast,  and  doubtless  enjoyed  these  sociables 
as  though  they  themselves  and  their  rude  entertainers 
were  people  of  the  highest  civilization.  The  men  went 
fishing  and  fowling,  searched  for  the  eggs  of  the  marsh- 
hens  and  gulls,  or  gathered  shell-fish  on  the  flats  of  the 
bay.  While  they  were  thus  engaged,  the  women  attend- 
ed to  the  children,  cooked  the  food  procured  by  their  lords 
and  masters,  gathered  the  materials  and  made  circular 
beds  of  fire  on  which  to  roast  terrapin,  oysters  and  clams. 
At  this  encampment  the  chief  of  the  tribe  strutted  about, 
proudly  displaying  his  white  and  purple  embroidered 
costume,  deeming  himself  the  most  gorgeously  dressed 
and  greatest  monarch  on  earth. 

Ere  the  melancholy  winds  of  October  began  to  blow, 
the  Indians  prepared  to  leave  their  temoorary  abode  at 
the  seashore.  They  loaded  themselves  with  dried  shell- 
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HBattlc  Of  t\)t  fish,  some  winkle-shells  for  drinking- 
5U)Origtne0*  cups,  and  a few  large  sea-shells  intend- 
ed for  crockery-ware  in  the  winter 
wigwams.  The  squaws  lashed  the  papooses  to  their 
shoulders  and,  with  a string  of  dried  shell-fish  on  each 
arm,  they  were  equipped  for  the  journey.  The  men  car- 
ried their  tomahawks,  their  scalping  knives  and  bows  and 
arrows,  besides  bundles  of  wild  fowl  or  strings  of  dried 
shell-fish,  and  thus  equipped  the  whole  tribe  commenced 
the  journey,  Indian  file,  back  to  their  winter  wigwams. 

■*$»•  •*$*■  •*$*■ 

Indian  “history,”  which,  as  already  stated,  is  only  an- 
other term  for  tradition,  makes  the  vicinity  of  Absegami 
the  scene  of  a sanguinary  battle.  A numerous  party  of 
the  Unami  Indians  were  hunting  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mullica,  and  while  thus  engaged  they  encountered  a 
party  of  warriors  belonging  to  a hostile  Minsi  tribe,  who 
had  come  south  in  quest  of  pleasure  and  scalps.  In- 
stantly the  spirit  of  vengeance  was  aroused,  and  with 
drawn  weapons  the  warriors  rushed  into  battle.  Stern 
was  the  strife,  for  the  forces  were  about  equal  in  num- 
bers and  courage.  Gliding  panther-like  from  tree  to  tree, 
hurling  the  tomahawk  or  drawing  the  bow  and  arrow, 
they  waged  deadly  strife  until  the  shadows  of  night  closed 
around  them.  Half  the  warriors  on  each  side  had  fallen, 
but  as  yet  there  was  no  thought  of  flight.  Crouching 
low  in  their  leafy  coverts,  and  casting  eagle  glances 
through  the  darkness,  those  unrelenting  foes  watched  and 
waited  for  the  coming  day.  At  dawn  the  fight  was  re- 
newed with  unabated  fury.  Shouts  of  rage  and  ven- 
geance were  heard  on  every  side,  and  the  wild  shrubbery 
was  dyed  with  blood,  as  brave  after  brave  fell.  Still  the 
conflict  went  on  till  but  two  of  the  Unamis  and  one  of 
the  northern  tribe  remained.  Observing  their  advantage, 
the  two  Unamis  sounded  the  war  cry  and  advanced  to 
seize  their  solitary  foe,  but  this  doughty  savage  had  no 
idea  of  being  taken.  Flourishing  his  tomahawk,  he  ut- 
tered a yell  of  defiance  and  plunged  into  the  river.  His 
enemies  attempted  pursuit,  but  he  left  them  far  behind 
and  quickly  gained  the  other  shore.  Pausing  a moment 
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JlnDtan  to  wave  a taunting  farewell,  he  dashed 

Of  swiftly  away  and  disappeared  in  the 

forest.  The  baffled  Unamis  then  re- 
turned to  their  camp  with  tidings  of  the  fatal  combat, 
which  was  destined  to  be  long  preserved  in  the  traditional 
annals  of  the  nation. 

Previous  to  1645  the  Indians  were  monarchs  of  all  they 
surveyed  in  that  part  of  Scheyechbi  between  the  Mul- 
lica  and  Great  Egg  Harbor.  At  the  time  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  English  and  Scotch  emigrants  from  Long 
Island,  the  red  men  were  not  so  numerous  as  they  had 
been. 


LOCATION  OF  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

A pamphlet  published  in  1648,  by  Beauchamp  Plantagenet,  entitled 
“A  Description  of  the  Province  of  New  Albion,”  etc.,  contains  a let- 
ter written  by  Robert  Evelin,  who  had  passed  four  years  in  the  pro- 
vince, in  which  he  says : “I  find  some  broken  land,  isles  and  inlets, 

and  many  small  isles  at  Egbay  (Egg  Harbor)  ; but  going  to  Dela- 
ware Bay,  by  Cape  May,  which  is  24  miles  at  most — on  that  north 
side  about  five  miles  within  a Port  or  rode  for  any  ships  called  the 
Nook  (Maurice  River),  and  within  lieth  the  king  of  the  Keche- 
meches,  having  as  I suppose  about  50  men,  and  12  leagues  higher  a 
little  above  the  Bay  and  Bar  is  the  Manteses.  The  king  of  the  Man- 
teses  hath  about  100  bow-men ; next  above  about  6 leagues  higher  is 
the  king  of  the  Sikonesses,  and  next  is  Asomoches,  a king  with  an 
hundred  men,  and  next  is  Eriwoneck,  a king  of  forty  men  (the 
Amarongs),  and  five  miles  above  is  the  king  of  Ramcock  (Rankokas 
tribe)  with  a hundred  men,  and  four  miles  higher  the  king  of  Axion 
(tribe  of  Atsion  or  Atsionks)  with  two  hundred  men,  and  next  to 
him  tenne  leagues  over  land  an  inland  king  of  Calcefar,  with  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men.  And  six  leagues  higher,  near  a creek  called 
Maselian,  the  king  having  two  hundred  men.  And  then  we  come  to 
the  Fals.  The  Indians  are  in  several  factions  and  war  against  the 
Susquehannocks.” 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  adds  that  in  addition  to  those  named 
by  Evelin  “there  are  at  least  1200  under  the  two  Raritan  kings  on  the 
north,  and  those  come  down  to  the  ocean  about  little  Egbay  and 
Sandy  Barnegate  and  about  the  South  cape  (Cape  May)  two  small 
kings  of  forty  men  apiece,  called  Tinans  and  Tiascans,  and  a third 
reduced  to  fourteen  men  at  Raymont.” — Plantagenet,  p.  20;  Smith, 
p.  31- 

John  DeLaet,  another  early  historian,  mentions  other  tribes,  as 
follows : Naraticongs,  Armewamexes,  Maeroahkongs,  Sewaposes, 

Minquosees,  Mattikongees  and  the  Sanhigans,  the  latter  being  the 
tribe  situated  at  the  falls  of  the  Delaware,  or  what  is  now  Trenton, 
but  which  the  Indians  called  Chickohacki.  This  was  the  largest  In- 
dian village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Lenape-Wihittuck,  and  here  the 
great  chief  of  Scheyechbi  resided. 

Gabriel  Thomas,  in  his  quaint  little  history,  mentions  a tribe  call- 
ed Amacaroack,  located  on  the  mainland  northwest  of  the  island, 
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^InHian  whereon  Atlantic  City  is  now  built,  which  isl- 

^ r ^ and  he  designates  as  having  “some  wood  land, 

some  sandy  ground.”  Thomas  also  locates  a 
tribe  called  Yacomanshag,  about  where  the 
town  of  Hammonton  is  now  situated.  Remains  of  this  last-named 
Indian  village  were  found  by  a wood-chopper,  about  five  miles  north- 
east of  Hammonton,  in  June,  1896. 

Undoubtedly,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Indians,  the  writers  in- 
cluded the  men  only,  as  not  until  the  boys  reached  the  age  of  fifteen 
did  they  become  bow-men.  We  are  told  that  until  they  reached  this 
age  they  spent  most  of  their  time  in  fishing.  At  fifteen  they  became 
bow-men,  and  as  soon  as  they  could  return  to  their  father’s  wigwam 
with  a sufficient  number  of  skins,  after  a day’s  hunt,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  marry  any  girl  in  the  camp  who  wore  a crown  of  red  or 
blue  bays,  as  an  advertisement  of  her  willingness  to  marry.  Usually 
the  male  took  his  first  wife  at  sixteen  to  eighteen  and  the  female 
wore  her  “advertisement”  at  about  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

To  approximate  the  population  of  a tribe  we  may  safely  multiply 
the  number  of  bow-men  by  four,  and  on  that  basis  we  find  that  in 
the  year  1648  there  were  above  9,000  Indians  in  the  southern  and 
central  parts  of  Scheyechbi,  or  New  Jersey.  In  the  north  and  north- 
western sections  there  were  doubtless  several  thousand  more,  as  we 
learn  from  other  sources  that  there  were  tribes  called  the  Matas,  the 
Chichequaas,  the  Raritans,  the  Navesinks,  the  Nanticokes  and  the 
Tutelos.  These  all  belonged  to  the  Lenni-Lenape  nation,  of  which 
there  were  two  branches  in  the  pine  and  coast  region  of  Scheyechbi 
— the  Unami  or  Turtles,  and  the  Unilachtogo  or  Turkeys. 

The  upper  valley  of  the  Delaware  was  the  home  of  the  Minsi,  or 
“Mountaineers,”  whose  totem  was  the  wolf.  They  were  the  real 
warriors  of  the  Lenni-Lenapes,  and  were  the  least  susceptible  to  mis- 
sionary influence.  Further  south,  as  stated,  were  the  Unami,  or 
“People  down  the  River,”  whose  totem  was  the  tortoise.  This  sig- 
nified that  as  the  tortoise  was  the  progenitor  of  mankind  and  bore 
the  world  upon  its  back,  the  Unami  were  entitled  to  lead  in  govern- 
mental affairs.  In  the  region  from  the  Rancocas  southward  to  Ab- 
segami  and  Cape  May  were  the  Unalachtogo,  or  “People  who  live 
near  the  Ocean.”  They  were  skilled  in  fishing  and  spoke  more  sub- 
tly than  the  other  tribes  the  agglutinative  language  of  the  Lenni- 
Lenapes.  They  were  gentler  than  the  Minsi,  and  being  opposed  to 
war,  gained  for  the  Lenni-Lenapes  the  contemptuous  phrase  of 
“women”  from  the  Indian  tribes  of  New  York. 

About  the  Delaware,  almost  all  the  Indian  names  of  streams  have 
been  abolished,  but  several  branches  of  the  Mullica  and  Great  Egg 
Harbor  yet  retain  their  primitive  titles. 

In  the  pamphlet  from  which  we  have  quoted  we  read  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  what  is  now  Atlantic  City  (Egbay)  the  country  “par- 
taketh  of  the  healthiest  aire  and  most  excellent  commodities  of  Eu- 
rope,” and  in  the  forests  there  were  “five  sorts  of  deer,  buffes  (buf- 
falos,) and  huge  elks  to  plow  and  work,  all  bringing  three  young  at 
once.”  The  uplands  were  “covered  many  moneths  with  berries, 
roots,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  beech  and  oak  and  mast  to  feed  them, 
hogges  and  turkeys,  five  hundred  in  a flock.” 


According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Indians,  their  num- 
ber had  been  greatly  reduced  by  wars  among  themselves. 
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3|nDtan  One  tribe  of  the  Unamis  lived  at  what 

tn  Cgg  harbor*  now  Leedspoint,  another  at  Wills 
and  Osborn  Islands,  to  the  north, 
and  still  another  at  Manahawkin.  The  first  named  were 
a branch  of  the  war-like  tribe  of  Atsionks  or  Axions,  who 
had  their  principal  settlement  near  where  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Atsion  now  stands.  They  claimed  the  exclusive 
right  to  fish  in  and  hunt  along  all  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mullica.  The  Tuckahoe  Indians,  a more  peaceful  tribe, 
dwelt  along  the  river  of  that  name,  on  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Atlantic  County.  Between  the  two  tribes  there 
was  considerable  intercourse,  and  in  going  from  one  set- 
tlement or  camp  to  another  they  crossed  the  Great  Egg 
Harbor  river  at  Inskeep’s  ford,  near  the  present  town  of 
Hammonton.  Here  they  would  generally  stop  for  the 
night,  always  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  never  remain- 
ing after  sunrise. 

Between  the  tribe  whose  camp  was  near  the  present 
site  of  Leedspoint  and  the  two  tribes  on  the  north  there 
was  a bitter  hostility.  One  night  when  the  Wills  Island 
Indians  were  sleeping  in  apparent  security  the  Leeds- 
point warriors  crossed  the  Mullica,  and  taking  their  slum- 
bering foes  by  surprise,  massacred  all  but  one,  who  fled 
unnoticed  to  the  Manahawkin  tribe,  and  informed  the 
chief  thereof  of  the  fate  which  had  befallen  his  people. 
The  Manahawkin  braves  armed  themselves,  and  started 
in  pursuit.  They  arrived  the  night  after  the  slaughter 
and  found  the  victorious  warriors  singing  and  dancing 
in  exultation  of  their  victory.  The  Manahawkin  braves 
moved  stealthily  around  to  the  eastern  shore,  where  they 
captured  the  canoes  of  the  Leedspoint  tribe,  and  placing 
a guard  over  them,  rushed  in  upon  the  unsuspecting 
revelers,  slaying  them  on  every  hand.  Those  of  the 
enemy  who  fled  to  their  canoes  found  them  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  guard,  who  killed  every  warrior  that  approach- 
ed, and  in  a short  time  there  was  not  a Leedspoint  brave 
left  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  battle.  Mulberry  field,  where 
this  battle  took  place,  has  always  been  remarkable  for  the 
fertility  of  its  soil.  Near  the  field  were  several  mounds, 
and  some  years  ago  a farmer  who  owned  the  land  re- 
solved on  turning  these  mounds  to  good  account.  Ac- 
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HBattlr  at  ODttk  cordingly,  he  scattered  their  contents 
bettp  over  ^le  for  purposes  of  fertiliza- 

tion. In  digging  into  the  mounds 
many  human  bones  were  discovered,  there  being  alternate 
layers  of  earth,  bones  and  shells.  Mingled  with  the  bones 
were  a number  of  Indian  implements. 

HOMES  AND  HABITS  OF  THE  INDIANS. 


Concerning  some  of  the  habits  of  the  Lenni-Lenape  Indians,  we 
learn  from  John  De  Eaet,  who  wrote  in  1625,  and  who  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  De  Vries,  the  navigator,  that  their  sumptuary  furni- 
ture consisted  of  calabash  ladles,  mussel-shell  spoons,  earthen  pots, 
and  oak  leaf  saucers.  They  aped  no  good  manners,  not  even  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions.  If  they  ate  at  the  house  of  a white  man,  they 
insisted  on  mounting  the  table  and  there  enjoying  their  host’s  hospi- 
tality in  a cross-legged,  tailor-like  posture.  The  wigwams  of  the  South 
Jersey  Indians  were  for  the  most  part  roofed  with  chestnut  bark, 
seamed  together  with  strings  slit  from  maize  stalks.  These  huts 
were  so  close  and  warm  that  no  rain  could  penetrate.  The  mats 
covering  the  sides  were  made  of  corn  leaves,  and  the  huts  were  often 
large  enough  for  several  families.  They  were  sometimes  built 
square,  and  the  tops  were  generally  conical,  with  a centre  pole, 
around  which  was  an  opening  for  the  escape  of  smoke.  To  this  pole 
or  to  the  roof  they  affixed  a beam  or  hook  to  support  an  earthen 
kettle,  under  which  a fire  was  kept  in  place  by  a rude  hearth  of 
stones.  Around  this  they  spread  their  corn-leaf  mats,  which  served 
the  triple  purpose  of  bed,  table  and  chairs.  Most  houses  had  two 
doors,  which  were  opened  or  shut,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  wind  and  weather.  In  time  of  war  the  wigwams  of  the  whole 
tribe  were  built  together  and  surrounded  with  palisades,  and  these 
fortifications  sometimes  ripened  into  towns.  The  largest  Indian  vil- 
lage in  Scheyechbi  (New  Jersey) — especially  South  Jersey — was 
about  where  Trenton  now  stands.  It  was  called  Chickohacki.  It 
was  the  home  of  the  Sanhigan  tribe.  The  Sanhigans  sometimes 
came  to  Absegami  in  summer  time. 

In  sickness,  so  long  as  there  was  any  hope,  the  people  were  very 
attentive  to  each  other,  but  they  considered  it  waste  of  time  to  take 
care  of  desperate  cases.  Always  impatient  to  recover  or  die,  if  treat- 
ment with  herbs  failed  to  be  beneficial,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  a 
close  cabin,  where  they  were  steamed  by  the  sprinkling  of  water 
upon  red  hot  stones,  after  which  they  were  hurried  to  the  nearest 
creek  and  therein  immersed.  This  treatment  either  killed  or  cured. 

The  boys  fished  until  fifteen,  when  they  usually  became  bow-men, 
and  at  16  or  18  they  married,  the  girl  being  usually  a year  or  so 
younger.  The  ceremony  of  marriage  was  very  simple,  and  yet  sig- 
nificant. In  the  presence  of  the  relatives,  the  man  gave  a bone  to 
his  intended  wife  or  squaw,  and  she  handed  him  an  ear  of  maize, 
meaning  thereby  that  the  husband  was  to  provide  meat  and  the  wife 
bread.  From  the  time  of  marriage,  hunting  and  fishing  was  their 
business,  and  war  their  amusement. 

Campanius,  who  wrote  in  1702,  pronounces  the  Lenni-Eenapes  “the 
most  sensible  nation  in  all  America,”  and  William  Penn  says : “He 

will  deserve  the  name  of  wise  man  that  outwits  them.”  They  were 
straightforward  and  despised  bad  faith  so  heartily  that  Gabriel 
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SDtecotoerv  of  Thomas  says  of  them : “If  any  go  from  their 
first  offer  or  bargain  with  them,  it  will  be  very 
01)$t(£HntL  difficult  for  that  party  to  get  any  dealings  with 

them  any  more.”  The  same  author,  after  at- 
tributing to  the  Indian  women  of  Scheyechbi  the  qualities  of  neat- 
ness, cleanliness,  industry  and  ingenuity,  crowns  all  by  saying : 
“Their  young  maids  are  very  modest  and  shame-faced,  and  their 
young  women,  when  newly  married,  are  very  nice  and  shy.” 

The  language  of  the  Lenni-Lenape  Indians  was  sweet,  lofty  and 
sententious — one  word  serving  for  three  in  the  English.  William 
Penn,  in  a letter  dated  August  16,  1683,  said  that  no  tongue  spoken 
in  Europe  could  surpass  it  in  melody  and  grandeur  of  accent  and 
emphasis. 

* * * 

With  the  advent  of  the  white  man  the  Indians  gradu- 
ally disappeared.  That  part  of  Scheyechbi,  or  New  Jersey, 
whose  history  we  are  tracing,  was  called  Eyer  Haven,  or 
Egg  Harbor.  Henry  Hudson,  in  the  Dutch  ship  “Half 
Moon/’  a vessel  of  about  eighty  tons,  discovered  Abse- 
gami  and  Eyer  Haven  on  September  1 and  2,  1609,  but 
did  not  attempt  to  enter  any  of  the  inlets  along  the  coast 
until  he  reached  what  is  now  Barnegat. 

About  the  last  of  August  Hudson  entered  Delaware 
Bay,  but  finding  the  navigation  dangerous  he  soon  left 
without  going  ashore.  After  getting  out  to  sea  again 
he  steered  northeastwardly  and  after  a while  anchored 
and  made  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Egg  Harbor, 
a few  miles  south  of  Absegami. 

EOG-BOOK  OF  THE  “HALF  MOON.” 

The  log-book  of  the  “Half  Moon”  was  kept  by  the  mate,  Robert 
Juet,  and  contains  the  first  reference  to  old  Eyer  Haven  of  which 
there  is  any  record.  In  his  log-book,  under  date  of  September  2, 
1609,  he  says : “When  the  sun  arose  we  steered  north  again  and  saw 

land  from  the  west  by  north  to  the  northwest,  all  alike,  broken  isl- 
ands, and  our  soundings  were  eleven  fathoms  and  ten  fathoms.  Then 
we  luffed  in  for  the  shore,  and  fair  by  the  shore  we  had  seven  fath- 
oms. The  course  along  the  land  (Absecon  Beach)  we  found  to  be 
northeast  by  north.  From  the  land,  which  we  first  had  sight  of,  un- 
til we  came  to  a great  lake  of  water,  as  we  could  judge  it  to  be 
(Great  Bay  and  Barnegat  Bay),  being  drowned  land,  which  made  it 
rise  like  islands,  which  was  in  length  ten  leagues.  The  mouth  of 
the  lake  has  many  shoals,  and  the  sea  breaks  upon  them  as  it  is  cast 
out  of  the  mouth  of  it.  And  from  that  lake  or  bay  the  land  lies 
north  by  east,  and  we  had  a great  stream  out  of  the  Bay ; and  from 
thence  our  soundings  was  ten  fathoms  two  leagues  from  land.  At 
five  o’clock  we  anchored,  being  light  wind,  and  rode  in  eight  fathoms 
water;  the  night  was  fair.  This  night  I found  the  land  to  haul  the 
compass  eight  degrees.  Far  to  the  northward  of  us  we  saw  high 
hills,  for  the  day  before  we  found  not  above  two  degrees  of  varia- 
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Staten  island  tion.  This  is  a very  good  land  to  fall  in  with, 
, and  a pleasant  land  to  see.” 

The  high  hills  “far  to  the  northward,”  re- 
ferred to  by  Mate  Juet,  were  the  highlands  of 
Navesink  and  Staten  Island.  Perhaps  the  reader  has  wondered 
why  Staten  Island,  in  spite  of  its  location,  is  a part  of  New  York, 
instead  of  New  Jersey.  On  March  20,  1664,  James,  Duke  of  York, 
received  from  his  brother,  Charles  II.,  a grant  for  “all  that  part 
of  the  main  land  of  New  England,”  particularly  described;  also 
“all  the  land  from  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  river  to  the 
east  side  of  Delaware  bay,  and  the  several  other  islands  and  lands,” 
etc.,  including  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Three 
months  later,  on  June  23d,  the  Duke  of  York,  “for  the  considera- 
tion of  ten  shillings,  lawful  money  of  England,”  conveyed  to  Lord 
Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret  all  that  portion  of  the  territory 
between  the  Hudson  river  and  Delaware  bay  or  river,  to  be  known 
thereafter  as  Nova  Caesarea  or  New  Jersey.  The  duke  despatch- 
ed Sir  Robert  Carre  and  Admiral  Richard  Nicholls,  with  a land 
and  naval  force,  to  take  possession  of  all  lands  included  in  the  grant 
from  the  king.  Much  of  the  territory  was  then  in  possession  of  the 
Dutch  under  Peter  Stuyvesant.  Nicholls  was  given  command  of  the 
land  forces,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  men,  and  his  instruc- 
tions were  to  place  Berkeley  and  Carteret  in  possession  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  to  hold  for  the  Duke  the  lands  eastward  of  the  Hudson,  in- 
cluding “the  small  islands  in  adjacent  waters.”  Nicholls  carried  out 
his  instructions,  but  was  perplexed  as  to  the  disposition  of  Staaten 
Eylandt,  as  the  Dutch  called  it.  Long  Island  was  too  big  to  be 
doubtful.  It  was  clearly  a part  of  New  York  by  reason  of  its  size 
and  location.  The  other  islands  were  so  small  as  to  be  included  in 
the  term  “small  islands  in  adjacent  waters,”  but  Staten  Island  was 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other — neither  large  nor  small.  He  finally 
decided  that  any  island  that  could  be  sailed  around  in  twenty-four 
hours  was  small  enough  to  come  within  the  instructions,  and  might 
be  fairly  considered  a part  of  New  York. 

HOW  STATEN  ISLAND  BECAME  A PART  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Nicholls  therefore  commissioned  Captain  James  Billup,  of  the  ship 
“Bentley,”  to  make  the  effort  to  circumnavigate  the  island  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Billup  regarded  the  beautiful  island,  with  its  wooded 
heights,  as  a rare  prize  for  the  duke,  and  he  determined  to  win  it  for 
him,  if  possible.  But  treacherous  shoals  and  shifting  winds  made  it  a 
difficult  task.  He  took  the  outside  course  first,  but  when  he  started  up 
through  what  the  Dutch  called  the  Arthur  Kills  he  grounded  oppo- 
site to  where  Perth  Amboy  is  now  located.  Finally  the  crew  warped 
the  vessel  off,  but  in  a short  time  she  was  aground  again.  Billup 
was  in  despair,  when  three  Indians  put  out  from  the  shore  and  pad- 
died  up  to  the  ship.  One  of  them,  Matoachen,  or  Metuchen,  a chief 
of  the  Po  Ambo  tribe,  could  speak  a few  words  in  Dutch,  and  to  him 
Billup  managed  to  make  known  his  plight.  Matoachen  agreed  to 
serve  as  a pilot,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  channel  and  shoals  made 
it  possible  for  Billup  to  finish  his  course  within  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Thus  it  was  that  Staten  Island  became  a part  of  New  York. 
Nicholls  granted  to  Billup,  as  a reward,  a large  estate  on  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  island,  which  grant  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
Duke  of  York.  Billup  named  it  Bentley  Manor,  after  his  ship,  and 
the  old  stone  Bentley  manor-house  is  still  one  of  the  landmarks  in 
that  part  of  the  island.  Billup’s  memory  is  preserved  in  Billup’s 
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S^tHtC  itUlCS  Point,  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the 

island,  where  the  government  erected  a fort 
SDctcnmncD*  during  the  Spanish- American  war. 

In  1769  the  line  between  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  was  officially  located  by  a royal  commission,  whose  re- 
port was  characterized  by  largeness  of  expression  and  sparseness 
of  detail.  To  settle  the  disputes  that  were  constantly  arising,  an- 
other commission  was  appointed  in  1834.  This  commission  decided 
that  the  boundary  should  be  the  middle  line  of  the  Hudson  River, 
beginning  at  the  forty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  the  middle  of 
New  York  Bay,  the  middle  of  Kill  von  Kull,  the  middle  of  Arthur 
Kill  and  the  middle  of  Raritan  Bay.  This  seemed  definite  enough, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  new  disputes  arose.  The  bed  of  Raritan 
Bay  became  valuable  as  an  oyster  planting  ground,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  jurisdiction  led  to  frequent  disputes  and  occasional 
bloodshed.  In  1887  another  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  locate  definitely  the  line 
between  the  two  States.  This  commission  agreed  upon  a line  in 
1889.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  it  sweeps  east  of  Robbin’s 
Reef  Lighthouse,  and  includes  not  only  Robbin’s  Reef  and  Bedloe’s 
Island,  but  Ellis  Island  and  Oyster  Island,  making  them  a part  of 
New  Jersey. 

As  the  Statue  of  Liberty  is  on  Bedloe’s  Island,  it  is  on  New  Jer- 
sey soil,  although  the  Century  Dictionary  and  other  atlases  erro- 
neously placed  it  within  the  bounds  of  Greater  New  York,  until 
their  attention  was  called  to  the  error  by  the  writer. 

*X*  +X+ 

The  discovery  of  the  inlets  above  and  below  Absegami 
may  be  properly  credited  to  Captain  Cornelius  Jacobsen 
Mey,  of  the  ship  “Fortuyn,”  who  left  New  Amsterdam 
in  June,  1614,  and  cruised  down  the  coast  on  a voyage 
of  discovery.  He  called  the  inlet  now  know  as  Barnegat 
by  the  Dutch  name  of  Barende-gat,  meaning  “Breakers 
Inlet,”  or,  as  it  is  in  English,  “the  inlet  with  breakers.” 
In  the  rivers  his  men  in  the  ship’s  boat  found  an  abund- 
ance of  gulls’  eggs,  and  he,  therefore,  called  the  streams 
Great  and  Little  Egg  Harbor  (the  latter  now  known  as 
the  Mullica),  and  the  country  Eyren  Haven,  the  Dutch  for 
harbor  of  eggs.  Absecon  Inlet  he  also  called  Barende-gat, 
these  words  being  used  at  first  not  as  a name,  but  merely 
as  a description  of  the  inlet.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
word  was  corrupted  into  Barnegat.  On  Vanderdonck’s 
Dutch  map,  made  in  1656,  it  is  Barndegat,  and  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  coast,  in  one  place,  he  calls  Absecon  Bear- 
gat.  He  says : “There  are  several  fine  bays  and  inland 
waters,  which  form  good  sea  harbors  for  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  inlets  and  entrances  to  the  same, 
which  at  present  are  not  much  used,  particularly  Barnde- 
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£>toric$  of  t\)t  gat,  Great  and  Little  Egg  Harbor  and 
Carlp  Writer#*  Bear-gat,  wherein  anchorages  are  safe 
and  secure.  But  as  few  Christians 
are  settled  at  those  places,  the  harbors  are  seldom  used, 
unless  the  wind  and  weather  render  it  necessary  for 
safety.” 

A certain  William  Wood,  in  his  description  of  New 
Jersey,  published  in  1634,  gives  us  an  idea  of  some  of  the 
habits  of  our  aboriginal  friends,  the  Indians,  in  the  fol- 
lowing classic  lines : 

“ The  dainty  Indian  maize 
Was  eat  with  clamp-shells  out  of  wooden  trays, 

The  lucious  lobster  with  the  craw-fish  raw, 

The  brinnish  oyster,  mussel,  periwigge, 

And  tortoise  sought  by  the  Indian  squaw, 

Which  to  the  flats  dance  many  a winler’s  jigge, 

To  dive  for  cockles  and  to  dig  for  clams, 

Whereby  her  lazy  husband’s  guts  she  cramms .” 

The  last  line  of  the  foregoing  beautiful  stanza  is  most 
likely  literally  true.  A similar  practice  is  prevalent  in  some 
sections  of  the  State  even  unto  this  day,  being  one  of  the 
habits  of  the  aborigines  which  our  lazy  forefathers  were 
quick  to  adopt  and  transmit  to  succeeding  generations. 
In  every  community  there  are  men  whose  wives,  like  the 
Indian  squaws,  are  required  to  do  all  the  drudgery,  and 
often  feed  and  clothe  the  indolent  lords  of  creation. 

Thomas  Campanius  Holm — the  last  word  being  an 
affix  to  the  name  proper,  denoting  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
Stockholm — was  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  pic- 
turesque liars  that  ever  traveled — a man  of  more  than 
Munchausen  ability  in  that  particular.  He  tells  some 
hideous  stories  of  the  country,  and  of  many  strange  things, 
among  which  was  the  fish  tree,  which  “resembles  box- 
wood and  smells  like  raw  fish.  It  cannot  be  split,  but  if 
a fire  be  lighted  around  it  with  some  other  kind  of  wood 
it  melts  away.”  Somewhere  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
creeks,  we  are  told,  there  was  a place  which  was  never 
known  to  freeze,  and  where  swans  were  seen  at  all  times. 
The  streams  were  alive  with  whales,  sharks,  sea-spiders 
and  tarm-fisks,  and  the  shores  “with  a large  and  horrible 
serpent,  which  is  called  a rattlesnake,  which  has  a head 
like  that  of  a dog  and  can  bite  off  a man’s  leg  as  if  it  had 
been  hewn  down  with  an  exe.  There  are  horny  joints  in 
their  tails,  which  make  a noise  like  children’s  rattles,  and 
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Quaint  <0almcl  when  they  see  a man  they  wind  them- 
selves  in  a circle  and  shake  their 
heads,  which  can  be  heard  at  a distance 
of  a hundred  yards.  These  snakes  are  three  yards  long 
and  thick  as  the  thickest  part  of  a man’s  thigh.”  Speak- 
ing of  the  king  crab,  this  prevaricator  says : “Their  tails 
are  half  an  ell  long  and  made  like  a three-edged  saw,  with 
which  the  hardest  tree  may  be  sawed  down.” 

Gabriel  Thomas,  in  enumerating  the  streams,  men- 
tions Great  Egg  Harbor  River,  “up  which  a ship  of  two  or 
three  hundred  tuns  may  sail.”  This  country,  he  adds, 
“is  noted  for  its  good  store  of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  hogs, 
etc.,  the  lands  thereabouts  being  much  improved  and  built 
upon.”  On  the  map  which  accompanies  his  book  the 
island  whereon  Atlantic  City  is  built  is  described  as  hav- 
ing “some  wood  land  and  some  sandy  ground.” 

Some  of  the  “wonderful  things”  found  in  this  part  of 
the  country  two  centuries  ago  can  best  be  described  in  the 
language  of  the  quaint  historian  Thomas.  “There  are, 
among  other  various  sorts  of  frogs,”  he  says,  “the  bull- 
frog, which  makes  a roaring  noise,  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  that  well  known  of  the  beast  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.  There  is  another  sort  of  frog  that 
crawls  up  to  the  tops  of  trees,  there  seeming  to  imitate 
the  notes  of  several  birds.”  In  writing  of  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil  he  digresses  in  this  wise : “Jealousie 

among  men  is  here  very  rare,  and  barrenness  among  wo- 
men hardly  to  be  heard  of;  nor  are  old  maids  to  be  met 
with,  for  all  commonly  marry  before  they  are  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  seldom  any  young  married  woman  but 
hath  a child.”  * * * * “Gloucester-Town,”  says 

he  in  another  part  of  his  book,  “is  a very  fine  and  pleasant 
place,  whither  young  people  come  from  Philadelphia  in 
the  wherries  to  eat  strawberries  and  cream,  within  sight 
of  which  city  it  is  sweetly  situated.”  Burlington  was 
then  the  “chiefest  town”  in  West  Jersey,  but  Salem  was 
the  “ancientest.” 

Vincent  Leonarda,  a Portuguese  adventurer,  was 
wrecked  on  Absecon  Beach  about  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  and  wandered  thence  to  New  York,  re- 
turning eventually  to  Portugal. 
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teoniancr  of  Leonarda  was  said  to  be  a descendant  of 

Vasco  da  Gama,  the  great  Portuguese  dis- 
spmncqua*  coverer.  In  the  shipwreck  he  and  a few  of 

his  followers  were  saved,  and,  being  kindly 
treated  by  the  Indians,  they  remained  at  the  camp  some  days.  On 
leaving,  and  making  their  way  toward  Manhattan  Island,  they  en- 
dured hardships  and  exposure  before  reaching  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson,  whence  they  were  taken  by  Dutch  settlers  across  the  river 
to  New  Amsterdam.  Here  they  soon  fell  in  with  a skipper  who 
was  about  sailing  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  after  a passage  of 
eleven  weeks  were  landed  at  Barcelona,  whence  they  made  their  way 
to  Portugal.  Some  time  afterwards  the  government  requested  Leon- 
arda to  write  a narrative  of  his  adventures.  This  he  did,  but  for 
some  reason,  instead  of  being  published,  the  manuscript  was  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  bureau  of  navigation  at  Lisbon,  where 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  many  other  public  documents,  about 
1848.  Previous  to  its  destruction  an  American  traveler  gained  ac- 
cess to  this  quaintly  written  document.  He  describes  it  as  “a  sin- 
cere and  plaintive,  but  simple  story  of  adventure,  which  is  probably 
rendered  more  sad  in  tone  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  by 
reason  of  the  private  troubles  that  were  weighing  upon  the  heart  of 
Leonarda  when  he  wrote  it.”  Doubtless  the  writer  refers  to  Leon- 
arda’s  grief  over  the  death  of  his  lady  live,  a young  woman  of  dis- 
tinction, which  is  said  to  have  occurred  during  his  absence  in  Amer- 
ica. Leonarda  himself  died  at  Oporto  three  years  after  his  return 
to  Portugal. 

The  description  of  the  beach  and  surrounding  country,  as  given 
in  the  parchment,  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  our  American  traveler 
that  the  shipwreck  of  Leonarda  occurred  at  no  other  place  than 
Absegami,  or  Absecon  Beach. 

About  the  time  of  this  shipwreck,  according  to  the  story  of  Leon- 
arda, there  was  an  unusual  commotion  among  the  Indians  encamped 
in  the  vicinity  of  Absegami.  One  of  their  number  was  Koowau- 
hoke,  brother  of  Wekolis,  the  chief,  who  was  deeply  enamored  of  an 
Indian  girl  named  Minnequa.  The  girl  also  loved  Koowauhoke,  and 
she  in  turn  was  loved  by  Wekolis,*  the  chief,  who  cruelly  forbade 
any  communication  or  association  between  his  brother  and  the  girl. 
To  prevent  any  violation  of  this  order,  Wekolis  had  the  girl  con- 
fined in  his  wigwam,  under  guard.  The  brother  whom  he  had  hith- 
erto loved  Koowauhoke  now  hated,  and  the  fire  of  revenge  burned 
within  him. 

One  night,  so  the  story  goes,  Koowauhoke  and  a number  of  his 
friends,  after  a fruitless  attempt  to  rescue  Minnequa,  broke  away 
from  the  camp  and  erected  their  wigwams  about  four  miles  distant, 
proposing  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  camp  of  Wekolis  at  a favor- 
able time. 

Day  and  night  the  young  girl  was  under  guard  and  among  the 
watchers  was  a young  Indian  named  Waukoonaby,  who  had  loved 


*“  Wekolis”  is  the  Indian  name  for  the  whip-poor-will,  a bird  whose  quaint 
and  unobtrusive  note  has  attracted  more  attention  than  that  of  most  other  birds. 
It  is  heard  mostly  in  the  evening,  after  sunset,  when  all  animate  nature  is  going  to 
rest  for  the  night;  also  at  day  break  and  during  the  early  hours  of  the  day.  Hecke- 
welder,  in  his  “ Indian  Nations,”  page  307,  says:  “ The  Delaware  Indians  observed 
that  when  the  white  oak  put  forth  its  leaves  in  the  spring  it  was  time  to  plant  corn. 
Then  the  whip-poor-will  arrived  and  hovered  over  them,  calling  out  his  Indian  name 
“ Wekolis,”  in  order  to  remind  them  of  the  planting  time,  as  if  he  said  to  them, 
“ hackiheck,”— “ go  to  planting  corn!”  An  orchid  growing  in  Southern  New  Jersey, 
a species  of  lady’s  slipper,  is  called  by  the  Jersey  farmers  whip-poor-will  shoe. 
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^CfeoIi8>  3UlJ  captive  from  his  childhood.  He  well  knew 

that  she  could  never  be  his  squaw,  yet  he  was 
^aukocmab£*  constrained  to  risk  his  own  life  in  an  attempt 
to  rescue  her  from  the  hands  of  one  whom  he 
knew  she  did  not  love.  One  day,  during  the  absence  of  the  chief, 
while  Waukoonaby  was  walking  with  the  fair  maid  of  the  ocean  at 
some  distance  from  the  wigwam,  he  suggested  that  she  escape  with 
him.  At  first  she  hesitated,  fearing  detection  and  punishment  for 
both.  But  at  last  she  consented  and  a plan  of  escape  was  agreed 
upon. 

One  stormy  night  everything  seemed  auspicious.  The  chief  had 
left  the  camp  at  mid-day  and  had  not  yet  returned  from  the  chase. 
Waukoonaby  persuaded  his  fellow-guardsmen  to  go  to  sleep,  as- 
suring them  that  he  would  guard  well  their  captive.  As  soon  as 
the  others  were  asleep,  the  watchful  pair  crept  cautiously  out  of  the 
wigwam  and  fled,  in  the  face  of  wind  and  rain,  toward  the  camp  of 
Koowauhoke.  After  traveling  some  distance  and  being  fatigued  by 
the  rigors  of  the  night,  they  sought  shelter  in  a grove  of  cedars. 
Here  they  detected  lights  at  a distance,  and  believing  themselves  near 
the  camp  of  Koowauhoke,  they  hastened  on.  On  approaching  the 
camp  they  heard  much  commotion.  The  girl  and  her  companion 
hallooed  for  assistance,  and  soon  two  red  men  approached.  Wau- 
koonaby and  the  girl  supposed  they  were  friends,  and  before  dis- 
covering otherwise  one  of  the  Indians  smote  Waukoonaby  to  the 
earth  with  his  tomahawk.  He  quickly  seized  the  girl,  and,  taking 
her  in  his  arms,  hastened  back  to  his  friends.  Instead  of  the  camp 
of  her  lover,  as  the  girl  had  supposed,  she  found  herself  in  the  pres- 
' ence  of  W ekolis,  who,  returning  to  his  own  camp  that  night,  had 
discovered  the  treachery  of  Waukoonaby  and  was  then  in  pursuit 
of  the  girl  and  her  companion. 

The  next  day  Koowauhoke,  hearing  of  the  girbs  capture,  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  camp  of  his  brother  the  following  night.  This 
he  did,  but  was  worsted  by  superior  force.  He  and  his  men  retired 
to  their  wigwams  sad-hearted  and  discouraged. 

The  captive  maiden,  the  object  of  this  fighting,  saddened  by  the 
fate  of  Waukoonaby,  grieving  over  her  separation  from  Koowau- 
hoke, and  suffering,  perhaps,  from  her  exposure  of  the  night  before, 
was  taken  sick.  As  she  lay  upon  her  bed  of  leaves  and  grass  in  the 
wigwam,  the  chief  approached,  perhaps  to  caress  her.  Her  face  was 
calm  and  her  brow  was  cold.  He  believed  her  dead.  Instantly  his 
heart  was  filled  with  compunction,  and  rushing  from  the  wigwam, 
he  fled  to  the  camp  of  his  brother,  crying  “Mercy!  Mercy!  I have 
killed  Minnequa.” 

Koowauhoke  was  greatly  alarmed.  He  did  not  stop  to  upbraid  his 
brother,  but  hastened  at  once  to  the  opposing  camp,  desiring,  if  possi- 
ble, to  embrace  in  death  the  girl  whom  he  had  so  dearly  loved  in  life. 
Reaching  the  tent,  he  was  overjoyed  to  find  her  alive  and  in  deep 
slumber.  The  chief  had  supposed  her  dead,  when,  in  fact,  she  had 
merely  fainted. 

This  incident  served  to  melt  the  chief’s  heart.  Not  only  did  he 
bid  the  girl  marry  the  man  whom  she  loved,  but  if  we  are  to  believe 
our  Portuguese  chronicler,  he  actually  made  Koowauhoke  chief  of 
the  tribe.  Waukoonaby,  who  had.  assisted  the  girl  in  her  flight,  al- 
though severely  wounded,  we  are  informed,  did  not  die,  but  bravely 
returned  to  camp  and  was  requited  for  his  fidelity  by  receiving  in 
marriage  the  hand  of  the  chief’s  sister,  another  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  forest. 
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31ntuau  Attics'  This  story,  as  given  by  Leonarda,  may  be 
J somewhat  embellished,  although  in  his  manu- 

Hecogm^etk  script  he  assured  the  Portuguese  that  he  gave 

the  facts  exactly  as  they  occurred  about  the 
time  of  his  shipwreck  at  Absegami  or  Absecon  Beach. 

The  government  of  New  Jersey  always  recognized  the 
title  of  the  Indians  to  the  lands,  and  always  insisted  on 
a fair  purchase  from  them.  For  this  reason  the  white 
settlers  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  aborigines. 

The  Legislature  purchased  of  Benjamin  Springer  and 
Richard  Smith,  in  1758,  for  £1,600,  a tract  of  3,044 


acres,  near  Atsion,  northwest  of  the  Atlantic  County  line, 
in  Burlington  County,  as  a reservation  for  the  remnant 
of  Indians  in  New  Jersey.  This  was  the  first  Indian 
reservation  in  the  country.  The  place  was  then  known 
as  Edgepelick,  but  Governor  Bernard  felicitously  called 
it  Brotherton.  It  is  now  known  as  Indian  Mills.  In 
1758  the  Indians,  about  200  in  number,  were  placed  in 
possession  of  these  lands,  holding  them  (not  in  severalty) 
until  1802.  During  this  time  they  enjoyed  the  right  to 
fish  in  all  the  rivers  and  bays  south  of  the  Raritan,  and 
to  hunt  in  all  uninclosed  lands. 
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migration  of 
t\)t  ilenapeab 


In  1796  the  Legislature  appointed 
a commission  to  lease  these  lands  and 
apply  the  proceeds  to  the  needs  of 
the  Indians.  In  1801  another  act  was  passed,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Indians,  directing  the  sale  of  the  Brother- 
ton  tract  and  applying  a portion  of  the  proceeds  to  the 
removal  of  the  tribe  to  the  Stockbridge  reservation,  near 
Oneida  Lake,  New  York.  The  balance  of  the  proceeds  of 
this  sale  was  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

The  Mohegans  at  Stockbridge  invited  the  Brotherton 


tribe  to  “pack  up  your  mat,”  and  “come  and  eat  out  of 
our  dish,”  adding  that  “our  necks  are  stretched  in  look- 
ing toward  the  fireside  of  our  grandfathers,  till  they  are 
as  long  as  cranes.”  After  several  years  at  Stockbridge 
the  remnant  of  the  Lenni-Lenapes  purchased  lands  of 
the  Indians  near  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  and  in  1832  form- 
ed a settlement  there  which  they  called  Statesburg.  The 
New  Jersey  Legislature  appropriated  the  fund  ($3,551.23) 
then  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  Brotherton  colony 
for  the  purchase  of  their  new  home  and  their  transporta- 
tion thither. 
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illttgatton  An  interesting  account  of  the  Brotherton 

tract  and  the  litigation  over  its  subsequent 
Cates.  taxation  is  given  in  the  New  Jersey  Archives 

(Vol.  9,  pp.  357-8).  The  tract  was  located  a 
little  northwest  of  the  centre  of  the  present  Shamong  Township,  Bur- 
lington County,  covering  what  is  now  the  village  of  Indian  Mills,  on 
Bread  and  Cheese  Run.  The  act  of  1758,  authorizing  the  purchase  of 
this  Indian  reservation,  provided : “The  lands  to  be  purchased  for 

the  Indians  as  aforesaid  shall  not  hereafter  be  subject  to  any  tax ; any 
law,  usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  anywise  notwith- 
standing.” The  act  of  1801,  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  tract,  was 
silent  as  to  the  exemption  from  taxation,  and  in  1803  the  local  as- 
sessor, deeming  that  the  exemption  no  longer  existed,  assessed  the 
lands  for  state  and  county  purposes.  The  purchasers  certioraried, 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  in  September,  1804,  quashed  the  assessment. 
In  December  following,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  repealing  the 
act  of  1758,  and  in  1805  the  assessor  again  assessed  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court,  at  the  November  term,  1807,  affirmed  the 
validity  of  the  assessment,  holding  that  the  exemption  clause  was  not 
an  irrepealable  contract,  and  that  it  was  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  during  their  use  and  occupancy  of  the  land.  This  judgment 
was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Errors,  but  being  carried  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  was,  in  1812,  reversed,  that  tri- 
bunal deciding  that  the  act  of  1804  was  unconstitutional,  as  impairing 
the  validity  of  a contract.  A singular  fact  is  that  in  1814,  in  the 
face  of  this  decision  of  the  highest  court  in  the  land,  the  property 
was  again  assessed,  and  a still  stranger  fact  is  that  the  taxes  were 
thereafter  regularly  paid,  until  1877,  without  objection  or  protest. 
In  1877  the  assessment  was  again  certioraried  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which,  at  the  November  term,  1879,  affirmed  the  validity  of  the  as- 
sessment, on  the  ground  that  in  view  of  all  the  facts,  as  above,  “the 
payment  of  the  taxes  from  1814  to  1877,  without  questioning  the 
right  to  lay  them,  raised  a conclusive  presumption  that  by  some  con- 
vention with  the  State  the  right  to  exemption  was  surrendered.” 


Believing  that  they  had  never  parted  with  the  right 
to  fish  and  hunt  secured  to  them  in  1758,  the  Lenapes, 
forty  in  number,  in  1832,  desirous  of  removing  farther 
west,  deputized  one  of  their  number,  Wilted  Grass, 
known  among  the  whites  as  Bartholomew  S.  Calvin,  who 
had  served  with  credit  in  the  Revolution,  to  lay  their 
claim  before  the  New  Jersey  Legislature.  This  he  did 
in  a memorial  couched  in  language  simple  and  pathetic, 
beginning : “I  am  old  and  weak  and  poor,  and  therefore 
a fit  representative  of  my  people.  You  are  young  and 
strong  and  rich,  and  therefore  fit  representatives  of  your 
people.  ” The  Legislature  voted  the  sum  asked  for,  two 
thousand  dollars.  Wilted  Grass  addressed  a last  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  Legislature,  in  which  he  said : “Not  a 

drop  of  our  blood  have  you  spilled  in  battle;  not 
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ilas't  VOIDS'  of  an  acre  of  our  land  have  you  taken 
kllt  by  our  consent.  These  facts  speak 
for  themselves  and  need  no  comment. 
They  place  the  character  of  New  Jersey  in  bold  relief, 
a bright  example  to  those  States  within  whose  territorial 
limits  our  brethren  still  remain.  Nothing  save  benisons 
can  fall  upon  her  from  the  lips  of  a Lenni-Lenape.” 
The  Lenapes  of  Pennsylvania  were  pressed  successively 
to  the  Susquehanna  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  afterward  to 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Most  of  their  descendants  are 
now  located  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  are  connected 
with  the  Cherokees.  Their  number  is  about  1,700. 
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1609  to  1633. 


OUNDED  by  and  principally  for  Philadelphians, 
time  was  when  Atlantic  City  was  largely  of 
Philadelphia  make-up.  Now,  it  is  one  of  the 
three  cosmopolitan  cities  of  the  country;  like- 
wise the  permanent  abiding  place  of  many  who  were  born 
in  or  near  Philadelphia.  During  at  least  four  months 
of  the  year  Atlantic  City  is  more  cosmopolitan  than  New 
York  or  Washington. 

But  getting  its  birth,  its  early  training,  so  to  speak, 
and  its  first  support  from  those  who  dwelt  in  the  great 
city  on  the  Delaware,  Atlantic  City  has  a peculiar  inter- 
est in  all  that  pertains  to  the  history  of  those  who  afore- 
time lived  along  the  Delaware — not  only  those  who-  lived 
there  at  the  date  of  our  own  founding,  but  before  that 
time,  when  the  white  man  first  came  among  the  primitive 
owners  of  Scheyechbi.  From  that  day  to  this,  from  time 
immemorial  to  time  coeval,  mankind  has  been  interested 
in  his  own  history — whence  he  came,  and,  necessarily, 
whither  he  goeth.  The  history  of  ourselves,  of  the  coun- 
try, the  commonwealth  and  the  county  in  which  we  live, 
should  be  a part  of  our  own  life,  and  if  we  are  regard- 
less of  this,  we  are  apt  to  be  regardless  of  ourselves. 

This  finite  mind  can  but  obscurely  scan 
The  mighty  mazes  of  God’s  wondrous  plan; 

In  the  dim  shadow  of  this  vale  of  tears, 

Where  joy  a moment  smiles,  then  disappears, 

It  is  not  well  for  mortal  man  to  know 
Just  why  he  came,  nor  whence  he  is  to  go. 

All  things,  we  know,  tell  of  the  love  of  God; 

So  say  the  starry  skies,  the  flowery  sod, 

The  morning’s  gentle  burst,  the  evening’s  close, 

And  e'en  the  sea’s  commotion  or  repose. 

Life  at  the  best  is  a vale  of  tears.  We  first  respire, 
then  aspire,  sometimes  conspire,  often  perspire  and  fin- 
ally expire,  but  while  we  are  aspiring  and  conspiring  and 
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2I>tS'C0fc)me$  respiring  and  perspiring,  and  before 
d;arl£  jpattgators; we  expire,  let  us  give  somewhat  of  our 
time  to  a study  of  whence  we  came, 
or,  rather,  how  came  we  here — not  necessarily  on  this 
island  of  Absecon,  but  on  the  neck  of  land  between  the 
Delaware  and  the  deep  sea,  once  a part  of  Scheyechbi, 
then  of  New  Sweden,  New  Albion,  New  Netherlands 
and  finally  New  Jersey. 

As  already  stated,  Delaware  Bay  was  discovered  by 
Hudson.  He  was  then  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  and  had  sailed  west  in  quest  of  a north- 
west passage  to  the  Indies,  with  the  ship  “Half-Maan,” 
or  “Half  Moon.”  He  reached  Newfoundland,  turned 
south,  discovered  Cape  Cod,  which,  in  ignorance  of  its 
previous  discovery,  he  named  New  Holland,  and  pro- 
ceeded southward  till  he  reached  Chesapeake  Bay.  He 
then  turned  northward,  and  on  August  28,  1609,  entered 
Delaware  Bay.  Deeming  navigation  unsafe,  by  reason 
of  sandbars,  he  turned  about  and  sailed  northward  till 
he  came  to  New  York  Bay.  He  sailed  up  the  river 
which  bears  his  name,  as  far  as  the  present  site  of  Al- 
bany, then  turned  and  started  on  his  voyage  to  Holland 
in  October  of  the  same  year.  True,  he  was  unable  to 
sail  the  ship  as  far  as  Albany,  but  five  of  his  sailors  made 
their  way  by  boat  to  the  future  site  of  that  city. 

The  next  year  Lord  Delaware,  on  a voyage  to  Vir- 
ginia, touched  at  Delaware  Bay,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
river  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  New  Jer- 
sey. It  is  recorded  that  in  1616  Cornelius  Hendrickson, 
in  the  “Onrest,”  or  “Restless,”  a ship  built  at  Manhattan 
in  1614,  by  Adrien  Block — whence  the  name  of  Block 
Island — sailed  up  the  Delaware  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Schuylkill.  The  same  year  three  Dutch  traders,  set- 
ting out  from  Fort  Orange,  now  Albany,  to  explore  the 
interior,  struck  across  the  head  waters  of  the  Delaware, 
down  which  they  travelled  to  the  Schuylkill.  Here  they 
were  made  prisoners  by  the  Minguas,  but  were  ransomed 
by  Captain  Hendrickson  for  “kettles,  beads  and  other 
merchandise.” 

No  other  European  is  known  to  have  explored  the  Dela- 
ware till  1623,  when  Captain  Cornelius  Jacobsen  Mey,  of 
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(Erection  Of  the  ship  “Fortune,”  with  Adriaen 
j^ort  j^assatu  Jorisz,  second  in  command,  was  sent  by 
the  East  India  Company  with  a num- 
ber of  emigrants  from  Holland.  He  gave  his  name  to 
the  eastern  cape  of  the  bay,  where  now  stands  the  city  of 
Cape  May.  A settlement  was  made  at  a place  called 
Hermaomissing  by  the  natives,  whose  chief  was  Te- 
chaacho,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Sassackon,  the  most 
northerly  branch  of  what  we  now  call  Timber  Creek, 
where  a fort  was  erected  and  called  Fort  Nassau.  This 
was  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a permanent  settlement 
in  old  Gloucester  County  or  anywhere  within  the  limits 
of  West  Jersey  by  Europeans.  Mey  and  his  associates 
did  not  remain  long,  however,  though  the  time  of  their 
departure,  and  whither  they  went,  must  forever  remain 
a subject  for  doubt  or  conjecture. 

DEPOSITION  OF  CATELINA  TRICHO. 

According  to  the  deposition  of  Catelina  Tricho,  the  colonists  who 
located  at  and  built  Fort  Nassau  were  accompanied  by  females.  In 
the  “Documentary  History  of  New  York,”  Vol.  Ill,  page  49,  is  this 
curious  record : 

New  York,  February  14,  1684-5. 

The  deposition  of  Catelina  Tricho,  aged  fouer  score  yeares  or 
thereabouts,  taken  before  the  right  hono’ble  Collo.  Thomas,  Lieut, 
and  Governour  under  his  Royll  high’ss  James,  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  etc.,  of  N.  York  and  its  Dependencyes  in  America,  who 
saith  and  declares  in  the  pr’sens  of  God  as  followeth : 

That  she  came  to  this  Province  either  in  the  year  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  to  the  best  of  her  re- 
memberance,  an  that  fouer  women  came  along  with  her  in  the  same 
shipp,  in  which  the  Governor,  Arien  Jorrissen,  came  also  over,  which 
fouer  women  were  married  at  sea,  and  that  they  and  their  husbands 
stayed  about  three  weeks  at  this  place,  and  then  they  with  eight 
seamen  more  went  in  a vessel  by  ordrs  of  the  Dutch  Governor  to 
Delaware  river  and  there  settled.  This  I Certify  under  my  hand 
and  ye  Seale  of  this  province.  Tho.  Dongan. 

Captain  Mey,  wherever  he  steered,  bore  with  him  the 
esteem  of  the  natives,  who  long  contrasted  his  conduct 
with  the  cruelties  and  wrongs  of  his  successors,  and  wish- 
ed either  that  he  had  never  come  among  them  or  that 
he  had  stayed  forever. 

In  1631,  eight  years  after  the  erection  of  Fort  Nassau, 
Captain  David  Pieterszen  De  Vries,  another  Dutch  navi- 
gator, who  had  sailed  from  the  Texel  on  December  12, 
1630,  arrived  in  the  Zuydt,  or  Delaware  river,  “bringing 
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CBrcctton  of  the  ship  “Fortune,”  with  Adriaen 
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chaacho,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Sassackon,  the  most 
northerly  branch  of  what  we  now  call  Timber  Creek, 
where  a fort  was  erected  and  called  Fort  Nassau.  This 
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The  deposition  of  Catelina  Tricho,  aged  fouer  score  yeares  or 
thereabouts,  taken  before  the  right  hono’ble  Collo.  Thomas,  Lieut, 
and  Governour  under  his  Royll  high’ss  James,  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  etc.,  of  N.  York  and  its  Dependencyes  in  America,  who 
saith  and  declares  in  the  pr’sens  of  God  as  followeth : 

That  she  came  to  this  Province  either  in  the  year  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  to  the  best  of  her  re- 
memberance,  an  that  fouer  women  came  along  with  her  in  the  same 
shipp,  in  which  the  Governor,  Arien  Jorrissen,  came  also  over,  which 
fouer  women  were  married  at  sea,  and  that  they  and  their  husbands 
stayed  about  three  weeks  at  this  place,  and  then  they  with  eight 
seamen  more  went  in  a vessel  by  ordrs  of  the  Dutch  Governor  to 
Delaware  river  and  there  settled.  This  I Certify  under  my  hand 
and  ye  Seale  of  this  province.  Tho.  Dongan. 


Captain  Mey,  wherever  he  steered,  bore  with  him  the 
esteem  of  the  natives,  who  long  contrasted  his  conduct 
with  the  cruelties  and  wrongs  of  his  successors,  and  wish- 
ed either  that  he  had  never  come  among  them  or  that 
he  had  stayed  forever. 

In  1631,  eight  years  after  the  erection  of  Fort  Nassau,. 
Captain  David  Pieterszen  De  Vries,  another  Dutch  navi- 
gator, who  had  sailed  from  the  Texel  on  December  12, 
1630,  arrived  in  the  Zuydt,  or  Delaware  river,  “bringing 
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§£atOUtat  1 1)0  with  him  a colony  of  thirty-four  per- 

3|ntltan  £ipatt)»  sons  and  ^ie  Pr°per  implements  for  the 
raising  of  tobacco  and  grain  and  the 
carrying  on  of  whale  and  seal  fisheries.”  Their  first  land- 
ing was  at  Hoornekill,  now  Lewes,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
bay.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  company  after- 
wards took  possession  of  the  log  fort  and  other  improve- 
ments at  the  mouth  of  the  Sassackon,  or  Timber  Creek, 
below  the  present  city  of  Gloucester. 

De  Vries  returned  for  a short  time  to  Holland,  leaving 
the  colonists  in  command  of  one  Gillis  Hosset,  and  dur- 
ing his  absence,  on  account  of  outrages,  particularly  upon 
the  Indian  women,  they  were  exterminated  by  the  natives. 
Returning  in  December,  1632,  De  Vries  found  no  trace 
of  the  colony,  save  their  skulls  and  bones.  The  Indians 
feigned  great  sorrow  for  their  crime,  and  De  Vries  being 
much  in  need  of  venison  and  corn,  forgave  them.  Under 
the  pretext  of  supplying  them  with  food,  the  Indians 
represented  to  De  Vries  that  if  he  would  enter  the  Tim- 
merkill  (now  Cooper’s  Creek)  with  his  vessel,  he  could 
obtain  abundant  provender. 

The  unsuspecting  Dutchman  accordingly  prepared  to 
leave  his  vessel  and  enter  the  Timmerkill  in  a small  craft 
which  he  called  the  “Squirrel”  on  January  6,  1632-3.  It 
was  the  plan  of  the  Indians  to  lure  him  up  that  stream 
until  abreast  of  a bluff,  afterwards  known  as  Ward’s 
Mount,  from  the  top  of  which,  while  the  lugger  was  at 
anchor,  they  were  to  hurl  rocks  and  stones  upon  the  de- 
fenceless Dutchmen.  But  asking  for  bread  and  getting 
a stone  was  not  quite  their  luck.  An  Indian  girl  came 
on  board  the  “Squirrel”  secretly,  ere  it  had  reached  the 
bluff,  and  exposed  the  designs  of  her  people,  who,  she 
said,  had  murdered  the  crew  of  one  vessel  and  to  that 
crime  they  now  proposed  to  add  another.  This  Indian 
heroine  thus  periled  her  life  to  save  the  Dutchmen.  Had 
her  kindness  been  discovered  by  the  other  Indians  she 
would  doubtless  have  suffered  the  worst  tortures  which 
their  deviltry  could  have  devised.  A tale,  founded  on  this 
incident,  and  entitled  “Yacouta,”  was  published  in  “Les- 
lie’s Magazine”  in  1843. 
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Strategy  of  t\)t  After  being  thus  warned  by  the  In- 
®mtttterfetlU  dian  maid  “Yacouta” — I use  the  name 
conjecturally — De  Vries  returned  to 
his  headquarters  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sassackon,  where 
he  found  confirmation  of  his  enemy’s  designs.  Expect- 
ing, of  course,  that  De  Vries  and  his  comrades  would 
be  duly  despatched  in  the  Timmerkill,  they  had  already 
pillaged  the  evacuated  fort.  While  in  the  midst  of  their 
exulting  dance,  De  Vries  hove  in  sight  with  his  lugger, 
the  “Squirrel,”  and  near  him  was  a swivel,  which  per- 
haps not  until  that  day  had  received  a swabbing.  The 
Indians  were  somewhat  disconcerted,  but  they  soon  sur- 
rounded him  in  their  canoes,  and  a number  of  the  war- 
riors boarded  the  vessel. 

With  commendable  prudence  De  Vries  did  not  try  his 
swivel  on  his  savage  invaders,  but  assured  them  that 
Manitou,  the  great  spirit,  had  revealed  their  treachery 
to  him,  and  he  also  directed  that  he  use  the  “big  thun- 
der” upon  them  if  they  failed  to  withdraw  from  his  ves- 
sel. The  Indians  did  as  the  great  spirit  directed,  and  thus 
saved  their  own  lives  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Dutchmen. 
This  bloodless  capture  and  reprisal,  abreast  of  old  Glou- 
cester, constitutes  the  first  if  not  the  most  illustrious  naval 
engagement  in  the  Delaware. 

De  Vries  again  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  behind  the 
logs  of  famed  Nassau,  but  he  must  have  felt  that  he  re- 
tained his  scalp  only  by  sufferance,  for  in  1633  he  left 
the  Delaware  with  all  his  colonists  and  implements,  and, 
with  true  Dutch  economy,  took  with  him  to  the  father- 
land  even  the  bricks  he  had  brought  out  wherewith  to 
build  houses. 
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1633  to  1648. 


CCORDING  to  the  account  of  “New  Albion,” 
the  English  were  among  the  earliest  adventurers 
or  settlers  in  New  Jersey.  About  the  year 
1633  a company  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
calling  themselves  the  Albion  Knights,  under  a grant  from 
Charles  I.,  introduced  colonists  hereabout,  but  neither  the 
number  nor  exact  location  can  be  determined.  Sir  Ed- 
mund Ployden,  or  Loeyden,  was  Lord  Proprietor  and 
Captain-General,  while  Beauchamp  Plantagenet  was  made 
agent  of  this  company  of  knightly  settlers. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  NEW  ALBION. 

One  of  the  fascinating  puzzles  of  New  Jersey  history  has  long 
been  that  rare  little  tract  by  Beauchamp  Plantagenet : “A  Descrip- 

tion of  the  Province  of  New  Albion;  and  a Direction  for  Adven- 
turers with  small  stock  to  get  two  for  one,  and  good  land  freely. 
And  for  Gentlemen,  and  all  Servants,  Labourers,  and  Artificers  to 
live  Plentifully” — and  so  on  and  so  on — a ponderous  title  for  a 
pamphlet  of  thirty-eight  pages,  published  in  1648.  So  far  as  the 
range  descriptions  go,  this  Province  of  New  Albion  included  New 
Jersey,  which  was  occupied  by  Sir  Edmund  Ployden,  under  a patent 
from  Charles  I.  On  a map  printed  in>  1651,  “Lord  Delewar’s  Bay 
and  River”  are  laid  down  with  the  remark : “This  river  the  Lord 

Ployden  hath  a patten  of,  and  calls  it  New  Albion,  but  the  Swedes 
are  planted  in  it,  and  have  a great  trade  of  Furrs.” 

Plantagenet  claimed  descent  from  the  royal  house 
which  had  given  England  her  first  three  Edwards.  His 
first  visit  to  New  Albion  was  in  1636,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion he  ascended  the  Delaware  a distance  of  only  sixty 
miles,  and  did  not,  therefore,  meet  his  countrymen,  who 
had  already  come  from  Virginia  and  built  a fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pensaukin,  where  they  were  then  residing 
in  patient  expectation  of  the  golden  reign  of  Ployden  him- 
self. 

These  followers  of  Ployden  were  all  extreme  royalists, 
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tEt )C  Albion  who  fled  from  the  fierce  spirit  of  dem- 

MopilStS*  ocracy  which  began  to  shake  the  throne 

of  Charles  ere  he  had  fairly  seated 
himself  upon  it.  They  listened  with  dismay  to  the  re- 
publican nomenclature  which  had  begun  to  prevail,  such 
as  “cavaleers,  independents,  roundheads  and  malignants,” 
which  Beauchamp  describes  as  new  names  and  terms  like 
an  unknown  language,  unheard  of  in  all  the  globe  as  far  as 
our  antipodes.” 

The  settlers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pensaukin  were  Cap- 
tain Young,  his  nephew,  the  famous  Robert  Evelin,  and 
thirteen  other  traders  who  arrived  in  1633,  and  seated 
themselves  in  the  country  of  the  Amarongs,  after  whose 
chief,  Eriwoneck,  they  named  their  first  fort.  At  this 
fort,  the  exact  site  of  which  is  now  lost,  Evelin  and  his 
uncle  kept  up  a trade  with  the  Indians  for  four  years, 
or  until  1637,  when  Evelin  returned  to  England. 

Earl  Ployden  himself  came  to  New  Albion  some  years 
before  1648,  and  he  and  the  royal  Plantagenet  “marched, 
lodged  and  cabinned  together  among  the  Indians.”  So 
few  royalists,  however,  redeemed  their  pledge  to  Ploy- 
den by  leaving  England  and  joining  him  in  his  new  earl- 
dom that,  disgusted  with  the  treachery  of  the  men  he  had 
loaded  with  titles  and  promises,  he  finally  returned  to 
England  with  his  faithful  Plantagenet.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, decided  to  make  another  effort  to  settle  the  country, 
and  accordingly  his  book  on  New  Albion  was  revamped 
and  sent  forth  in  1648,  but  in  vain.  In  the  whirlwind 
that  now  seized  the  popular  mind,  more  eloquent  pens 
than  Plantagenet’s  were  unheeded.  New  Albion  was 
written  into  oblivion! 

“SWORD  AND  WORD  TO  CIVILIZE  AND  CONVERT.” 

Of  the  mode  intended  to  be  pursued  by  these  knights  in  proselyt- 
ing the  Indians,  Plantagenet  has  left  us  a hint,  for  he  tells  us,  on 
page  31  of  his  book,  that  any  gentleman  out  of  employment  and  not 
wishing  to  labor  might  come  to  New  Albion,  “and  live  like  a devout 
apostleique  soldier,  with  the  sword  and  the  word  to  civilize  and  con- 
vert them  to  be  his  majesty’s  lieges,  and  bv  trading  with  them  for 
furs,  get  his  ten  shillings  a day,”  which  he  thought  much  better  than 
contracting  with  the  government  at  home  “to  kill  Christians  for  five 
shillings  a week.” 
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Earl  Ployden. 

Copied  from  Plantagenet’s  New 
Albion. 


ItlUgljtS  of  Beauchamp  Plantagenet  was  here 

#lt)  Gloucester*  Person  about  seven  years  and  be- 
came well  acquainted  with  the  country 
and  the  Indians.  A government  was  framed  and  the 
machinery  of  civil  administration  put  in  operation,  but 

its  duration  did  not  last  longer 
than  nine  years,  or  until 
1642.  The  authority  of  these 
knights  extended  over  and  far 
beyond  the  territory  now  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  old 
Gloucester  County,  now  Cam- 
den, Gloucester  and  Atlantic 
Counties.  Probably  some  of 
those  who,  years  afterwards, 
welcomed  Penn  to  the  shores  of 
the  Delaware  were  the  survivors 
of  these  Albion  Knights. 

Of  Earl  Ployden  little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  of 
ancient  family,  who  derived  their  name  from  their  bravery 
in  resisting  the  Danes;  that  he  had  served  King  James 
I.  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  was  a.  rank  monarchist.  Fore- 
seeing, probably,  the  storm  which  was  brooding  over 
England,  and  anxious  to  provide  an  escape  from  the  ter- 
rors it  promised  all  friends  of  royalty,  he  petitioned 
Charles  I.,  and  procured  a tract  of  land  in  America,  of 
whose  limits  we  can  premise  that  they  embraced  all  of 
the  present  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  and 
the  eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land. As  to  its  length,  Robert 
Evelin,  writing  in  1648,  says  : 

“I  take  it  to  be  about  160  miles.” 

As  to  the  coast  line  he  adds : 

“I  find  some  broken  land,  isles 
and  inlets,  and  many  small  isles 
at  Egbay  (meaning  Egg  Har- 
bor, above  and  below  Atlantic 
City),  but  going  to  Delaware 
Bay,  which  is  24  miles  at  most, 
the  country  is,  as  I understand, 
very  well  set  out  and  printed  in 
Captain  Powell’s  map.” 


Ployden’s  Arms. 
Copied  from  Plantagenet’s  New 
Albion. 
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princely  Life  at  print?  pall. 

1638  to  1655. 


REVIOUS  to  1638  the  Dutch  held  almost  un- 
disputed sway  on  the  Delaware,  but  from 
that  year  to  1664  they  enjoyed  a joint  oc- 
cupancy with  the  Swedes.  Smith,  in  his 
“History  of  New  Jersey,”  published  in  1765,  says, 
however,  that  in  1627  a company  of  Swedes  and  Finns, 
under  Peter  Minuit,  landed  at  Cape  Henlopen,  called  by 
them  Paradise  Point,  but  in  this  the  historian  is  apparent- 
ly mistaken.  We  know  to  a certainty,  however,  that  in 
1631  the  Dutch  purchased  from  ten  resident  Indian  chiefs 
land  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  at  Cape  May,  four 
miles  long  and  four  miles  wide.* 

The  Dutch  subsequently  purchased  all  the  land  from 
Cape  May  to  the  falls  of  the  Delaware.  The  land  about 
Cape  May  was  purchased  by  Peter  Heyssen,  skipper  of 
the  ship  “Walvis”  (Whale)  and  Gillis  Hosset,  commis- 
sary. It  was  the  first  purchase  from  the  natives  within 
the  limits  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  made  on  May  5, 
1631.+ 

FIRST  LANDING  OF  THE  SWEDES. 

The  Colonial  Dames  of  Delaware  have  erected  a monument  on 
Christiana  Creek  “to  mark  the  first  landing  of  the  Swedes  on  the 
Delaware  and  in  America.”  This  monument  was  unveiled  on  Mon- 
day, March  30,  1903,  the  anniversary  of  the  supposed  “first”  landing 
falling  on  Sunday,  March  29th.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Dutch 
landed  on  the  Delaware  some  years  before  this,  the  last  time  seven 
years  previous  to  the  landing  of  the  Swedes  in  1638.  The  first  pur- 
chase of  lands  “on  the  east  side  of  Goodyn’s  East  Bay,  called  Cape 
de  Maye.”  was  made  on  May  5,  1631,  as  already  shown,  and  we 
know  that  in  making  this  purchase  the  Dutch  under  Peter  Heyssen, 
skipper,  and  Gillis  Hosset,  commissary  of  the  ship  “Walvis,”  were 

*The  names  of  these  chiefs  were  Sawowonwe,  Wuoyt,  Pemhake,  Mekowetick 
Techepewoya,  Mathamek,  Sacoock,  Anehoopoen,  Janqueno  and  Pakahake. 
fNew  Jersey  Archives,  Vol.  I,  p.  i. 
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JTott  jfms#au  present  and  dealt  personally  with  the  ten  In- 

. ,,  dian  chiefs,  “lawful  owners,  proprietors  and 

mfutUiu  inhabitants  of  the  east  side  of  Goodyn’s  East 

Bay,  called  Cape  de  Maye.” 

The  monument  on  Christiana  Creek  is  in  the  shape  of  a big  bowl- 
der, on  which  is  engraved : 

“This  stone  is  a portion  of  the  rocks  on  which  the  first  Swedish 
colonists  in  America  landed,  29th  March,  1638.  On  this  spot  stood 
Fort  Christiana.  Here  were  held  the  first  civil  courts  and  in  the 
chapel  of  the  fort  the  Swedes  celebrated  their  Christian  worship  in 
the  New  World.  Erected  by  the  Delaware  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames  of  America,  March  29,  1903.” 

The  inscription  was  written  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  editor 
of  the  “Atlantic  Monthly.” 

The  discovery  of  the  exact  date  of  the  landing  of  the  Swedes  is  an 
interesting  story.  A committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  the 
celebration  of  commemorative  dates  in  the  history  of  Delaware.  A 
short  time  previous  to  his  death,  Pennock  Pusey,  the  noted  Dela- 
ware historian,  informed  this  committee  that  recently  a paper  had 
been  found  in  Stockholm,  in  which  was  printed  a contract  of  Gov- 
ernor Printz,  the  first  Swedish  Governor  of  Delaware,  which  men- 
tioned the  purchase  of  land  on  the  Delaware  from  an  Indian  chief. 
The  date  of  the  contract  was  March  29,  1638,  which  determined  the 
period  of  arrival  of  the  Swedes  in  Delaware.  The  committee  went 
to  Philadelphia  and  verified  this  information  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  In  the  histories  of  Delaware,  the 
'period  of  the  arrival  of  the  Swedes  in  America  has  been  given  as  the 
third  week  in  April. 

In  the  year  stated  (1638)  the  Swedes  under  Menewe 
built  a fort  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Christina,  after  Christina,  daugh- 
ter of  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  whom  she  succeed- 
ed under  a regency  in  1632.  These  newcomers  found 
Fort  Nassau,  on  the  Jersey  side  below  Gloucester,  in 
ruins — “utterly  destroyed  by  the  Indians,”  says  Cam- 
panius,  “and  all  who  were  therein  murdered  or  driven 
away.”  It  was  rebuilt,  however,  by  its  old  masters,  the 
Dutch,  who  soon  returned  to  watch  the  Swedish  intrud- 
ers. This  fort  figured  in  the  revolutions  of  after  days, 
but  not  a vestige  of  it  can  now  be  found. 

The  fort  at  Christiana  was  destroyed  by  the  Dutch  and 
another,  which  they  named  New  Gottemburgh,  was 
erected  by  the  Swedes  about  1642,  on  the  island  of  Tini- 
cum  or  Tennekong,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Timber 
Creek,  where  their  governor,  John  Printz,  built  an  ele- 
gant mansion,  called  Printz  Hall,  and  started  a fine  or- 
chard. The  principal  freemen  are  also  said  to  have  had 
their  plantations  on  this  island. 
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print?  pall  Prof.  C.  Henry  Kain,  assistant  superinten- 

dent of  public  schools,  Philadelphia,  and  his 
tC  ilOCatCD*  colleague,  Dr.  J.  P.  Garber,  recently  succeeded 
in  locating  the  site  of  Printz  Hall,  and  obtain- 
ed two  of  the  curious  yellow  bricks  out  of  which  it  was  built.  In  a 
letter  to  the  author  of  these  “Annals,”  Prof.  Kain  says: 

“We  had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  any  information  about 
the  site,  although  we  made  several  visits  to  Tinicum.  Inquiries  made 
of  old  people  residing  near  failed  to  elicit  anything  definite.  The 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  hotels  had  about  half  of  one  of  the  little 
yellow  bricks  built  into  the  river  wall  in  front  of  his  house,  as  a 
curiosity,  so  scarce  had  these  relics  become. 

“After  making  several  visits  we  finally  came  across  a very  aged 
colored  man,  who  remembered  that  when  a boy  it  was  not  unusual 
to  dig  up  bricks  that  had  belonged  to  the  chimney  of  the  old  man- 
sion, at  a certain  spot  which  he  pointed  out.  Upon  asking  him  to 
describe  these  bricks  he  did  so  correctly,  and  we  felt  that  his  testi- 
mony could  be  relied  on.  This  spot  is  on  the  side  of  the  road  oppo- 
site to  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  House,  and  about  150  to  175  feet 
north  of  it.  A clump  of  trees  stands  nearly  upon  the  spot.  This 
clump  of  trees  is  on  the  line  of  the  Griffith  Hotel  property. 

“Some  months  afterwards  we  fell  in  with  an  old  man  named  Mor- 
ris, now  living  at  Moore  Station,  Pa.,  but  who  was  born  in  the  Dar- 
by Creek  ferry  house,  and  who  had  lived  for  over  75  years  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tinicum.  He  confirmed  the  location  pointed  out  by  the 
old  colored  man,  and  from  him  I obtained  a whole  brick,  like  those 
described  by  Dr.  Smith  in  his  history  of  Delaware  County.  Dr. 
Smith  says : ‘The  dilapidated  remains  of  what  was  said  to  be  the 

chimney  of  this  mansion  were  standing  within  the  recollection  of  the 
author  (he  wrote  in  1862),  and  up  to  this  time  one  of  the  small  for- 
eign-made bricks  of  a pale  yellow  color,  of  which  it  was  partly  con- 
structed, may  be  occasionally  picked  up  in  the  vicinity.  Its  site  was 
a short  distance  above  the  present  Tinicum  Hotel,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road.’  Printz  Hall  stood  more  than  160  years,  and 
was  burned  down  by  accident  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

“I  enclose  a picture  that  may  possess  some  interest.  All  knowl- 
edge of  the  location  of  the  Sandelands  ‘double  house’  at  Chester 
was  lost  until  1893,  when,  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  a row 
of  stores,  they  came  upon  these  old  ruins.  They  were  of  such  in- 
terest that  Mr.  Broomall  and  H.  G.  Ashmead  had  them  uncovered 
and  photographed.  In  Deborah  Logan’s  letters  she  speaks  of  the 
complete  ruin  of  this  house,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  was  built 
with  oyster  shell  lime,  which  easily  disintegrated.  It  has  raised  the 
query  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  the  complete  disappearance  of  Printz 
Hall  may  not  be  traced  to  a similar  cause.  No  doubt  oyster  shell 
lime  was  that  chiefly  in  use  in  those  early  times. 

“Mr.  Morris,  from  whom  I obtained  my  brick,  originally  had  two 
of  them,  which  he  obtained  when  quite  a small  boy.  They  were 
even  then  accounted  great  rarities.  One  of  them  he  gave  to  Dr. 
George  Smith,  of  Media,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Delaware  County, 
and  the  other  I have. 

“I  exhibited  my  brick  at  the  close  of  a lecture  on  ‘Old  Philadel- 
phia’ a few  months  ago,  when  a Swedish  gentleman  came  forward 
and  inspected  it  with  great  interest.  He  then  informed  me  that  such 
bricks  are  still  made  in  Southern  Sweden,  but  to  a greater  extent 
in  Holland.” 
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print?7#  Printz  received  his  commission  as 
jocular  Governor  John  I.  of  New  Sweden  on 

August  1 6,  1642.  His  annual  salary 
was  $1,200  in  silver,  with  an  allowance  of  400  rix  dol- 
lars for  expenses.  The  secretary  of  state  received  eight 
rix  dollars  per  month  and  the  gubernatorial  barber  ten. 
Printz  arrived  in  the  Delaware  on  February  15,  1643, 
and  after  administering  the  government  in  person  for 
more  than  ten  years,  sailed  for  Sweden  the  latter  part  of 
1653,  leaving  his  son-in-law,  John  Papegoya,  in  charge. 


Site  of  Printz  Hall. 

The  latter  was  called  John  II.  During  Printz’s  admin- 
istration he  had  a number  of  disputes  with  the  Dutch,  and 
to  a suggestion  from  the  latter  that  they  were  the  earliest 
settlers  on  the  Delaware  and  consequently  the  rightful 
owners  of  the  land,  Printz  replied  that  “the  devil  was  the 
oldest  possessor  of  hell,  but  he  sometimes  admitted  a 
younger  partner.” 

Governor  John  Printz  ruled  his  subjects  along  the 
Delaware  with  a high  hand.  His  first  act  was  a violation 
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Wtyitt  of  his  instructions  from  the  crown  of 

3hU0ng  ^iDCtlCS*  Sweden,  and  in  his  whole  reign  of 
ten  years  he  acted  independently  of 
the  mother  country.  Printz,  indeed,  was  more  despotic 
at  Tinicum  than  Gustavus  at  Stockholm.  It  is  related 
that  he  forbade  many  emigrants  to  land,  and  that  in  re- 
turning to  Sweden  some  of  them  perished.  Most  of 
those  who  were  permitted  to  land  were  kept  in  slavery, 
being  employed  in  digging  the  earth,  throwing  up  trenches 
and  erecting  fortifications.  He  even  sent  back  a whole 
cargo  of  convicts  whom  the  government  at  home  had 
transported  to  the  Delaware  river  shore.  The  settlers 
in  New  Sweden  were  by  him  divided  into  four  estates 
or  classes,  the  lowest  of  which,  the  slave  class,  were  vaga- 
bonds, malefactors  and  the  victims  of  Sweden’s  triumphs 
in  war,  who  were  employed  in  all  the  base  services  of 
pure  villenage,  equal  in  severity  to  that  of  the  middle 
ages.  This  fourth  and  lowest  class  of  Printz’s  subjects 
were  kept  apart  from  the  other  classes,  and  confined  to 
particular  spots  of  land,  which  they  dare  not  leave,  ex- 
cept upon  the  bidding  of  their  masters. 

FIRST  SETTLERS  AT  TENNEKONG. 

At  Tennekong  (Tinicum)  for  a time  there  dwelt  in  peace  and 
plenty,  and  “great  idleness,”  if  an  old  chronicler  is  to  be  believed, 
the  Swansons.  Keens,  Bensons,  Kocks  and  Rambos,  some  of  them 
mighty  hunters  when  the  deer,  the  wolves  and  the  panthers  came 
close  to  the  little  settlement.  At  Passajungh  (Passyunk)  was  the 
humble  white-nut  dwelling  of  Commander  Sven  Schute,  whom 
Christina  called  her  “brave  and  fearless  lieutenant,”  and  at  “Man- 
ajungh  on  the  Skorkill”  (Manayunk)  there  was  a stout  fort  of  logs. 
Some  of  the  descendants  of  these  first  settlers  on  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  are  now  Jerseymen  by  birth  or  adoption,  and  are  found 
among  the  “first  families”  of  Atlantic  City. 

John  II.  reigned  two  years  and  then  resigned  the  scep- 
ter to  John  Risingh — John  III. — the  last  of  the  viceroys 
of  New  Sweden,  on  whose  doors  “Ichabod”  was  there- 
after written.  JTat  year  (1655)  witnessed  the  coming  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  who  was  governor  of  all  Dutch 
America,  and  right  valiantly  did  he  watch  and  defend  the 
rising  empire  of  the  States-General  in  the  New  Nether- 
lands. Of  his  expedition  up  the  Delaware  something 
will  be  said  later  on. 
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1655  to  1664. 


HE  Swedes  and  Dutch  formed  a compact  to  dis- 
possess the  Albion  Knights,  and  in  this  joint 
effort  they  were  partially  successful.  The 
compact,  however,  was  soon  broken.  The 
Dutch  complained  that  the  Swedes  exercised  too  much 
freedom  with  their  vessels  as  they  passed  up  the  river, 
sending  men  aboard  to  know  whence  the  vessels  came. 
This,  the  Dutch  claimed,  was  exercising  too  much  au- 
thority in  a country  not  their  own ! 

For  a number  of  years  thereafter  the  history  of  old 
• Gloucester  and  of  all  the  country  watered  by  the  Dela- 
ware is  but  a relation  of  the  feeble  struggles  of  Holland, 
Sweden  and  England  for  empire  on  its  banks.  In  the 
course  of  time — for  news  will  travel,  even  in  Dutch  ships 
— all  these  transactions  on  the  Delaware  reached  the  ears 
of  the  great  Peter  Stuyvesant,  who  lived  at  Manaates, 
“a  clever  little  town  (says  a chronicler  of  that  day)  which 
goes  on  increasing  every  day  and  is  a fine,  commercial 
place  where  goods  are  bought  and  sold,  as  in  old  Hol- 
land,” which  clever  little  town  has  now  something  over 
three  and  a half  million  inhabitants,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  New  York.  At  that  time  the  Dutch  called  it 
New  Amsterdam. 

In  August,  1655,  the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam  fitted 
out  an  expedition  of  six  or  seven  hundred  men  and  seven 
ships,  under  command  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  who  came 
up  the  Delaware  and  captured  Fort  Edinburgh  (near 
Salem),  held  by  the  Swedes.  They  also  captured  other 
forts  on  the  Delaware,  including  Tinicum,  plundering  the 
inhabitants  of  their  possessions  and  killing  their  cattle. 
The  officers  and  principal  inhabitants  among  the  Swedes 
were  carried  as  prisoners  to  New  Amsterdam  and  thence 
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Subjection  of  to  Holland.  The  common  people,  con- 

t\)t  SUJCtJC0*  senting  to  submit  to  the  Dutch  rule, 

were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  country. 
Although  the  fort  was  surrendered  “for  want  of  men 
and  ammunition/’  it  seems  that  the  latter  was  an  article 
entirely  superfluous  on  both  sides,  as  all  these  “battles” 
between  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  were  decided  in  this  wise : 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  most  numerous  party 
would  conquer,  if  they  fought,  they  also  took  the  fight- 
ing for  granted,  and  solved  the  problem  of  victory  by  an 
equation  of  noses.  After  some  diplomacy,  this  philo- 
sophical appeal  to  arithmetic  instead  of  to  the  sword 
and  gun  was  consented  to  by  the  Swedes.  The  latter 
were  outnumbered  by  the  700  Dutchmen,  and  the  standard 
of  Holland  therefore  waved  in  bloodless  triumph  over 
the  ramparts  of  Tinicum! 

But  the  Dutch  were  not  long  in  possession  of  the  coun-  , 
try  they  had  wrung  from  the  Swedes.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  Indians,  Swedes  and  Dutch  were  all  brought 
into  subjection  to  the  English.  The  Swedes  and  Dutch 
hated  each  other  too  heartily  to  have  any  ill  feeling  left 
for  Charles  II.  of  England,  who,  on  March  12,  1664, 
granted  to  his  brother  James,  the  Duke  of  York,  all  “New 
England  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Delaware,”  and  direct- 
ed the  Dutch  to  be  dispossessed. 

Accordingly,  a bloodless  conquest  of  the  settlements 
along  the  Delaware  was  made  in  October,  1664.  The 
same  year  the  Duke  of  York  conveyed  the  territory  of 
New  Jersey  to  John,  Lord  Berkeley,  and  Sir  George  Car- 
teret and  in  1673  Berkeley  in  turn  conveyed  his  moiety 
or  half  part  to  John  Fenwick  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling  and  a royalty  of  forty  beaver  skins  an- 
nually. The  money  for  this  purchase  was  provided  by 
Edward  Byllinge,  who  had  become  involved  with  his 
creditors,  and  to  avoid  the  payment  of  his  debts  had  pro- 
cured the  conveyance  to  his  friend  Fenwick.  The  num- 
ber of  Byllinge’s  creditors  and  the  amount  of  his  debts 
led  to  close  inquiry  in  regard  to  his  estate,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  he  was  interested  in  a transaction  designed 
to  defraud  his  creditors.  The  truth  of  this  Byllinge  at 
last  admitted.  The  matter  was  finally  settled  by  Fen- 
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wick  relinquishing  all  but  one-tenth 
of  the  grant,  the  balance  being  placed 
under  the  control  of  William  Penn, 
Gauen  Laurie  and  Nicholas  Lucas,  trustees  of  Byllinge. 


FIRST  ENGLISH  PURCHASE  IN  OLD  GLOUCESTER. 

In  1677  nine  commissioners  from  London,  representing  the  trus- 
tees of  Byllinge,  arrived  in  the  ship  Kent,  Gregory  Marlow  com- 
mander, and  landed  their  passengers,  230  in  number,  about  the  mouth 
of  Raccoon  Creek,  where  the  Swedes  had  some  scattered  habitations. 
They  were  too  numerous,  however,  to  be  provided  for  in  the  houses, 
and  some  were  obliged  to  lay  their  beds  and  furniture  in  cow  stalls 
and  stables.  Snakes  were  so  numerous,  moreover,  that  they  were 
frequently  seen  under  the  buildings  in  which  the  settlers  were  shel- 
tered. The  commissioners  proceeded  further  up  the  river,  landed 
at  Chygoe’s  Island  (from  Chygoe,  an  Indian  chief,  now  Burlington 
Island),  and  fixed  upon  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Burlington. 
They  were  afterwards  joined  by  most  of  the  colonists. 

The  settlers  applied  to  the  Swedes  on  Raccoon  Creek  for  inter- 
preters, that  they  might  treat  with  the  Indians,  and  Israel  Helmes, 
Lacy  Cock  and  Peter  Rambo  were  recommended  for  that  purpose. 
They  purchased,  on  September  27th,  1677,  of  the  Indian  chiefs  Mo- 
hocksey,  Tetamchro  and  Apperinges  all  the  land  from  Oldman’s 
Creek  to  Timber  Creek,  giving  in  exchange  therefor  “30  match  coats, 
20  guns,  30  kettles  and  one  great  one,  30  paire  of  hose,  20  ffadome 
(fathom)  of  duffels,  30  petticoats,  30  Indian  axes,  30  narrow  howes, 
30  barrels  of  lead,  15  small  barrels  of  powder,  70  knives,  60  paire  of 
tobacco  tongs,  60  sissors,  60  tinshaw  looking  glasses,  70  combs,  120 
aul  blades,  120  ffish  hooks,  2 grasps  of  red  paint,  120  needles,  60 
tobacco  boxes,  120  pipes,  200  bells,  100  jewesharps  and  6 anchors  of 
rum.” 

The  land  above  Timber  Creek,  as  far  north  as  the  Ran- 
cocas,  had  been  previously  purchased  (September  10, 
1677,)  of  Katamas,  Sekappio,  Penato  alias  Enequeto  and 
Rennowighwam,  the  consideration  being  46  fathoms  of 
duffels,  30  blankets,  150  pounds  of  powder,  30  guns,  200 
fathoms  of  wampum,  30  kettles,  30  axes,  30  small  hoes, 
30  awls,  30  needles,  30  looking  glasses,  30  pairs  of  stock- 
ings, 7 anchors  of  brandy,  30  knives,  30  bars  of  lead,  36 
rings,  30  jewesharps,  30  combs,  30  bracelets,  30  bells,  30 
tobacco  tongs,  30  pairs  of  scissors,  12  tobacco  boxes,  30 
flints,  10  pewter  spoonfuls  of  paint,  100  fish  hooks  and  1 
gross  of  pipes.  This  bargain  was  witnessed  by  Andrew 
Swanson,  Swan  Swanson  and  Lacy  Swanson.  These 
English  settlers  arrived  in  the  fall.  During  the  winter 
the  Indians  supplied  them  with  corn  and  venison. 

In  1678  the  Duke  of  York  made  a new  grant  of  West 
Jersey,  separating  it  from  East  Jersey  by  a line  extend- 
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#lD  Gloucester  ing  “from  the  east  side  of  Little  Egg 
(Drgant^etJ*  Harbor  straight  north  through  the 

country,  to  the  utmost  branch  of  Dela- 
ware River.”  Samuel  Jennings,  who  was  appointed 
deputy  governor  in  1680,  called  an  assembly  in  Novem- 
ber, 1681,  and  with  them  agreed  upon  certain  funda- 
mental principles  of  government.  In  May,  1682,  for 
greater  convenience  in  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
province  was  divided  into  two  jurisdictions,  with  a court 
of  quarter  sessions,  a sheriff  and  clerk.  These  jurisdic- 
tions were  named  from  the  two  towns  which  they  in- 
cluded— Burlington  and  Salem. 

No  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for  the  con- 
venience or  welfare  of  the  people  living  in  the  middle 
district,  embracing  the  territorial  limits  of  old  Glouces- 
ter, and  acting  upon  the  principle  that  necessity  knows 
no  law,  the  people  of  this  district  determined  to  relieve 
themselves. 

On  May  26,  1686,  the  proprietors,  freeholders  and  in- 
habitants generally,  of  the  third  and  fourth  tenths,  or 
the  territory  between  Pensaukin  and  Oldman’s  creeks, 
met  at  Axwamus  (Gloucester)  and  organized  a jurisdic- 
tion or  county  by  the  adoption  of  what  may  be  termed  a 
county  constitution.  This  curious  instrument,  which 
had  ten  brief  paragraphs,  erected  the  two  precincts  into  a 
county,  ordained  a regular  court,  provided  officers,  and 
prescribed  the  minutiae  of  legal  practice,  and  also  pro- 
vided regulations  for  the  marking  of  “hogs  and  other 
cattle.”  This  compact  by  the  people  was  subsequently 
confirmed  by  the  Legislature  of  1694,  which  enacted 
“that  the  two  distinctions  or  divisions,  heretofore  called 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Tenths,  be  and  is  hereby  laid  into 
one  county  named,  and  from  henceforth  to  be  called,  the 
County  of  Gloucester,  the  limits  whereof,  bounded  with 
the  aforesaid  river,  called  Crapwell  (formerly  called 
Penisawkin),  on  the  north,  and  the  river  Berkley  (form- 
erly called  Oldman’s  Creek)  on  the  south.”  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  eastern  boundary  was  intended  to  be  a right 
line  drawn  between  the  headwaters  of  these  two  creeks. 
Another  law,  passed  the  same  year,  annexed  Egg  Harbor 
to  Gloucester. 
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T0O8t  The  Justices  and  the  Grand  Jury,  at  the 
- » court  held  on  the  2d  of  December,  1689,  pre- 

ftttD  ‘2>tOCn£h  sented  “the  County  of  Gloucester  for  their  not 

erecting  a common  goale  for  the  securing  of 
prisoners.”  Daniel  Reading  then  undertook  to  “build  a goale  a logg 
house  of  15  or  16  feet  square,  provided  he  may  have  one  lott  of  land 
conveyed  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever,  and  ye  sd  house  to  serve  for 
a prison  till  ye  county  makes  a common  goale,  or  until  ye  sd  logge 
house  shall  with  age  be  destroyed  or  made  insufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose. And  Wm.  Royden  undertakes  to  convey  ye  lott  he  being  paid 
three  pounds  for  the  same  at  or  before  ye  next  courte.” 

The  county  was  still  without  a court  house,  and  the  courts  were 
held  at  taverns  or  private  houses.  In  December,  1695,  it  was  “or- 
dered that  a prison  be  with  all  convenient  expedition  built  16  feet 
long,  12  wide  in  the  clear,  and  8 foot  high,  to  be  made  of  loggs,  with 
a floor  of  loggs,  above  and  below,  covered  with  cedar  shingles,  and 
a partition  to  the  middle.”  This  order  was  changed  on  June  1,  1696, 
so  as  to  require  a prison  20  feet  long  to  be  built  in  Gloucester,  with 
a court  house  over  the  same,  and  with  all  convenient  expedition 
finished,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  last  county  tax.  Twelve  years  later 
the  necessities  of  the  county  required  increased  conveniences,  so  that 
on  Oct.  5,  1708,  the  Grand  Jury,  “being  mett  together  at  Gloucester 
to  concider  of  the  present  imergancies  of  the  same,”  did  consider 
it  necessary  that  an  addition  of  12  feet  in  the  clear  be  annexed  to  the 
old  building  of  stone  and  brick,  two  stories  high,  “with  a stack  of 
chimneys  joining  to  the  ould  house,  and  itt  be  uniform  from  ye 
•foundation  to  the  court  house.”  The  cost  was  met  by  a tax  of 
one  shilling  upon  every  100  acres  of  land,  six  pence  per  head  for 
every  horse  and  mare  more  than  3 years  old,  two  pence  for  neat 
cattle,  three  shillings  for  each  negro  over  12  years  old.  This  was 
“to  be  paid  in  current  silver  money  or  corn,  or  any  other  country 
produce,  at  money  price,  to  be  delivered  and  brought  into  the  county 
treasury  at  his  dwelling  house.”  But  this  building  did  not  satisfy 
the  public  taste,  for  on  “the  fifth  of  the  second  month  called  April,” 
1715,  the  justices  and  freeholders  determined  to  build  a jail  24  feet 
long,  9 high,  wall  two  feet  thick,  &c.  This  building  was  finished  in 
1719,  the  old  court  house  and  prison  being  sold  in  March,  1719,  to 
William  Harrison  for  eight  pounds.  But  in  December  of  the  same 
year  the  new  building  was  declared  to  be  defective,  and  the  author- 
ities resolved  to  tear  it  down  “to  ye  lower  floor  and  rebuild  upon  the 
same  foundation,  with  good  fresh  lime  and  sand.”  The  plan  and 
specifications  were  set  forth  with  great  particularity  and  care.  The 
meeting  adjourned  to  meet  in  June  following  “to  inspect  the  work 
done  and  to  allow  or  disallow  ye  same  according  as  it  is  acted.” 
Among  the  entries  on  the  clerk’s  book  about  this  time  is  this : “It 

is  agreed  by  this  meeting  that  a payor  of  substantial  stocks  be  erect- 
ed near  the  prison,  with  a post  at  each  end,  well  fixed  and  fastened 
with  a hand  cuff  iron  att  one  of  them  for  a whipping  post.”  In  1736 
the  board  ordered  a yard,  a watch  house,  a work  shop  and  a pump  to 
be  added  to  the  public  property.  Various  changes  were  made  from 
time  to  time  until  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  early  in  March, 
1786. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  justices  and  freeholders  in  that  month,  an 
entry  shows  that  the  question  was  whether  the  court  house  and  jail 
should  be  repaired,  or  whether  the  legislature  should  be  petitioned 
for  a law  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  erect  new  buildings.  The 
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$<XttHtt01t  majority  voted  for  new  buildings  to  be  erected 

in  such  place  in  the  county  as  a majority  of 
t \)t  C0tmt£  the  people  should  determine  by  vote.  Imme- 

diate action  was  taken.  Without  doubt  the 
law  asked  for  was  passed.  An  election  was  held,  which  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  Woodbury,  and  the  old  court  house  and  jail  were 
erected  in  1787.  John  Bispham  offered  a lot  4 rods  front  and  15 
rods  back,  which  was  unanimously  accepted.  At  a special  meeting 
on  December  6th,  an  appropriation  of  fifty  pounds  was  made  to  pay 
for  the  lot.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  were  ordered  to 
be  raised  as  needed  for  the  buildings.  When  a final  settlement  was 
made,  on  June  19,  1790,  it  was  found  that  the  cost  of  the  court  house 
and  jail  in  the  money  of  to-day  was  $12,286. 


The  question  of  removing  the  seat  of  justice  to  Cam- 
den was  frequently  agitated  during  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  in  November,  1824,  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  to  take  the  vote  of  the  people. 
The  election  was  held  on  the  8th  of  February,  1825.  It 
resulted  in  a vote  of  2,516  for  Woodbury  and  1,640  for 
Camden.  Woodbury,  therefore,  continued  to  be  the  coun- 
ty town. 

The  Legislature  of  1843-4  was  Democratic  and  noted 
for  gerrymandering  schemes  covering  the  whole  State. 
Gloucester  County  sent  a divided  delegation — Joshua  P. 
Browning  to  the  Council  and  Nathan  T.  Stratton  and 
Thomas  B.  Wood,  Democrats,  to  the  Assembly;  and 
Samuel  W.  Cooper  and  Benjamin  Harding,  Whigs, 
to  the  Assembly.  The  Democrats  prepared  to  form 
Camden  County  out  of  the  upper  townships.  In- 
stead of  making  the  division  on  the  present  natural 
line,  they  ran  it  so  as  to  annex  Washington  Township 
(then  including  Monroe)  and  secure  the  vote  of  Wood, 
living  in  that  township.  Mr.  Stratton  opposed  the  bill 
and  voted  with  the  Whigs.  It  passed  by  a party  vote  of 
31  to  23,  except  Stratton,  Field  and  Swackhamer,  Demo- 
crats, who  voted  with  the  Whigs.  The  Council  passed  the 
bill  by  a vote  of  10  to  8 — Browning  voting  against  it. 
The  Legislature,  in  February,  1871,  passed  an  act  re- 
annexing Washington  and  Monroe  Townships  to  Glou- 
cester County. 
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YREN  HAVEN — “the  harbor  of  eggs” — was 
the  Low  Dutch  name  for  Egg  Harbor,  now 
Atlantic  County.  The  first  word  was  soon 
shortened  to  Eyre  or  Eyer,  giving  the  country 
the  name  of  Eyer  Haven,  and  this  in  turn  was  changed 
to  Egg  Harbor  by  the  first  white  inhabitants,  who  lived 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mullica,  at  a place  known  as  Clark’s 
Landing.*  This  first  settlement  was  so  named  in  honor 
of  Captain  James  Clarke,  who  made  regular  trips  with 
his  vessel  to  New  York,  taking  out  peltries  and  timber 
and  bringing  back  cloth,  ammunition  and  other  goods 
required  by  the  settlers.  This  was  about  the  year  1679. 
Previous  to  the  settlement  of  Clarke  and  others  on  the 
Atlantic  County  side  of  the  river,  Eric  Mullica,  a Swede, 
about  1645,  had  settled  on  the  Burlington  County  side, 
fifteen  miles  from  the  bay,  at  a place  now  called  Lower 
Bank.  Mullica  had  come  to  America  in  the  man-of-war 
“Kalmar  Nyckel”  or  the  sloop  “Gripen,”  in  1638,  when 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  stopped  at  a Swedish  settlement 
along  the  Delaware.  A few  years  later  he  removed  to 
Eyer  Haven  or  Egg  Harbor  and  became  head  of  a family 
of  eight  persons.  When  quite  old  he  sold  his  property 
to  Joseph  Pearce,  and  removed  to  the  place  now  known 
as  Mullica  Hill,  in  Gloucester  County,  where  he  died  in 
1723,  aged  one  hundred  years.  Mullica  Township  and 
Mullica  River  were  both  named  in  his  honor. 


*The  crew  of  the  Dutch  ship  “ Fortuyn  ” landed  in  this  vicinity  in  1614,  during 
the  season  of  birds’  eggs,  which  must  have  been  in  the  months  of  Mav  or  June, 
for  in  their  explorations  of  the  marshes,  they  found  immense  quantities  of  gulls 
and  other  meadow  birds  eggs,  and  this  fact  induced  the  Dutch  adventurers  to  name 
the  place  Eyren  Haven,  the  “ harbor  of  eggs.” 
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HE>t£CObcric£  Mullica  was  the  first  white  settler 

within  twenty-five  miles  of  what  is 
now  Atlantic  City,  but  previous  to  his 
time,  in  1633,  David  Pieterszen  de  Vries,  the  Dutch  navi- 
gator, sailed  up  the  river,  and  in  his  journal  he  speaks  of 
meeting  Indians  and  seeing  a flock  of  wild  pigeons  that 
darkened  the  sky.  Robert  Evelin,  writing  in  1648,  says 
the  country  hereabout,  including  Egg  Harbor,  abounded 
with  geese,  swans,  ducks  and  other  wild  fowl.  He  saw 
turkeys,  one  of  which  weighed  forty-six  pounds,  and 
pigeons  in  abundance,  and  adds : “There  were  elk  and 

doe  that  brought  forth  two  young  at  a time.” 

PASSING  OF  THE  WILD  FOWL. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  gulls,  terns,  herons,  sandpipers  and  other 
water  birds  that  once  made  their  home  along  our  coast,  are  being 
gradually  exterminated.  About  1877  the  writer  visited  a small  isl- 
and in  the  mouth  of  Corson’s  Inlet,  near  Sea  Isle  City,  and  found 
breeding  there  thousands  of  tern,  skimmers  and  plover.  One  could 
hardly  walk  without  treading  on  the  eggs,  and  the  sky  was  one 
great  shadow  of  screaming,  frightened  gulls.  All  is  now  changed, 
for  the  birds  have  either  been  killed  or  driven  away.  On  a small 
island  back  of  Stone  Harbor,  a decade  or  two  ago,  fully  a thousand 
pair  of  the  pretty  black-headed  gulls  came  every  June  to  breed;  now 
an  occasional  pair  make  it  their  home.  Gunners  and  summer  resort 
promoters  have  exterminated  these  birds.  The  disappearance  of  the 
birds  from  their  former  breeding  places  has  been  noticed  by  the 
older  residents  more  than  by  the  younger  folks,  for  the  reason  that 
twenty  years  or  more  ago  the  meadows  and  woodlands  were  fairly 
alive  with  a dozen  species,  none  of  which  are  now  to  be  found. 

A colony  of  green  herons  each  season  made  their  home  on  Seven 
Mile  Beach.  They  nested  in  the  holly  and  cedar  trees,  as  many  as 
half  a dozen  pair  in  each  tree.  Now  they  are  almost  all  gone,  and 
those  that  remain  are  being  killed.  The  black  skimmer,  a handsome 
bird,  used  to  be  common  enough  on  any  of  the  islands  along  the 
Jersey  coast.  It  bred  extensively  on  the  low,  sandy  beaches.  Like 
the  herons,  they  are  now  nowhere  to  be  found  during  the  summer 
months.  A man  who  is  a bird  lover  declared  recently  that  it  was 
his  belief  that  not  a single  pair  of  black  skimmers  was  bred  in  South 
Jersey  last  season. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  bird  of  New  Jersey  that  is  being  rapidly 
driven  away  is  the  osprey,  or  fish  hawk.  In  bygone  years,  before 
man  ventured  to  establish  a summer  resort  on  Seven  Mile  Beach, 
that  grandly  wooded  island  was  the  favorite  home  of  the  fish  hawk. 
Year  after  year,  as  long  as  the  oldest  resident  of  South  Jersey  could 
remember,  the  hawks  came  up  the  coast  in  the  month  of  March,  and 
when  they  came  the  fishermen  were  jubilant,  for  they  knew  the  fish 
were  in  Jersey  waters.  Recently  the  osprey  has  failed  to  appear  in 
its  former  large  numbers,  and  each  year  finds  them  growing  less. 
Farmers  all  through  the  southern  section  of  the  State  are  solicitous 
for  the  fish  hawks’  welfare,  and  to  have  a pair  breeding  somewhere 
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3|<tUltCSj  dDlsrfet  on  t^le  ^arm  Is  considered  an  honor.  The  State 
has  passed  a law  protecting  these  birds,  and 
tl)c  Scotchman.  to  kill  one  and  be  caught  means  a fine  of  $50. 

Of  the  various  species  of  ducks  that  were 
former  summer  visitors  on  the  South  Jersey  marshes,  not  one  re- 
mains. The  natives  tell  of  thousands  of  snipe  that  not  so  many  years 
ago  frequented  the  beaches.  They,  too,  are  gone. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Clark’s  Landing  were  English 
and  Scotch  emigrants,  one  of  whom,  as  already  stated, 
was  James  Clarke  (1679),  a Scotchman  and  a sailor,  who 
constructed  a boat  which  he  called  the  “Royal  Charles.” 
He  sailed  this  boat  between  Long  Island  Sound  and 
Chesapeake  Bay  until  1690,  when  she  was  wrecked  off 
Barnegat,  the  crew  escaping  to  the  shore. 


In  1718  Clark’s  Landing  contained  forty  dwellings, 
a trading  house,  a log  church  and  a population  of  270  per- 
sons. In  1735  it  was  a flourishing  village  of  more  than 
four  hundred  inhabitants.  The  primitive  log  cabins  had 
given  way  to  commodious  frame  houses,  a frame  church 
had  been  built,  and  another  building  served  the  triple 
purpose  of  store,  trading  post  and  town  hall.  By  this 
time  most  of  the  original  settlers  had  died  and  were  buried 
in  the  old  graveyard  by  the  river. 

Forty  years  later,  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution 
called  every  patriot  to  arms.  The  younger  men  of  the 
place  enlisted  in  the  Continental  army.  Of  the  remain- 
ing residents  many  were  driven  away  by  the  British  in- 
vasion of  1778,  and  fear  of  future  depredations  or  the 
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Clark’S  ilanUmg  discovery  of  more 
SDCCavrD*  prevented  them  from 


congenial 


returning 


quarters 
to 

their  old  homes.  With  its  population 
thus  depleted,  prosperity  declined  and  the  place  sank  into 
an  insignificant  hamlet.  The  only  reminder  of  the 
original  settlement  is  the  old  graveyard.  Some  of  the 
tombstones  in  this  are  almost  covered  with  sand  and  the 
inscriptions  upon  others  have  been  effaced  by  the  hand  of 
time.  Two,  however,  are  still  decipherable;  one  marks  the 
grave  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Clark  and  the  other  that  of  her  hus- 
band, Thomas  Clark.  The  former  died  in  1745  and  the  lat- 
ter in  1752.  This  Thomas  Clark  may  have  been  a 

descendant  of  Cap- 
tain James  Clarke, 
the  builder  and  com- 
mander  of  the 
“R  o y a 1 Charles.” 
Buried  in  this  ob- 
scure corner  of 
God’s  acre,  away 
from  the  madding 
crowd,  but  near  to 
nature’s  heart,  we 
can  imagine  Thomas 
and  Ruth  Clark  say- 
ing, in  their  life- 
time— 


When  death  shall  come  and  end  this  strife, 
Wten  waits  my  tired  body  for  the  tread 
Of  bidden  guests  to  view  the  silent  dead, 

O,  do  not  wish  me  back  to  life; 

Nor  come  not  near 

With  signs  of  grief,  nor  flowers  round  my  head, 
But  of  the  dead  let  kindly  words  be  said 
Without  a tear. 

In  an  old  churchyard,  ’neath  the  shade 
Of  spreading  maple  or  stately  pine, 

Under  the  myrtle  and  the  ivy  vine  - 
There  at  the  last  let  me  be  laid. 

In  this  quiet  grot 

No  foot  intrusive  will  my  peace  disturb, 

But  the  song  of  bird  o’er  me  will  be  heard, 
Entrancing  the  spot. 

The  violet  and  the  primrose, 

The  buttercups  and  daisies  fail  will  bloom 
Above  me,  and  there  in  my  lonely  tomb, 

In  Death’s  embrace,  I’ll  find  repose. 

The  lark  and  the  thrush, 

The  robin  and  the  wren  will  flit  around, 

From  tree-top  to  ground,  waking  with  their  sound 
The  old  churchyard’s  hush. 
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proposal  bp 
propp* 


Thomas  Clark’s  first  wife  was  named  Han- 
nah. It  is  related  by  Miss  Sarah  N.  Doughty, 
of  Absecon,  a descendant  of  the  Clarks  and  a 
lady  very  well  informed  on  the  history  of  the 
county,  that  not  long  after  Hannah  Clark  died,  her  afflicted  husband 
directed  his  oldest  son  Thomas,  then  about  eighteen  years  old,  to  go 
to  Saybrook,  Conn.,  whence  the  Clarks  had  migrated  about  1720,  and 
bring  back  “Ruth,”  that  he  might  marry  her,  and  if  she  would  not 
come,  to  bring  some  one  else  who  would  consent  to  become  his  wife. 
The  obedient  son  feared  not  the  consequences  of  a step-mother,  but 
went  on  horseback  to  Connecticut,  sought  Ruth  and  “proposed”  to 
her  in  behalf  of  his  father.  Ruth  answered  “yes,”  and  forthwith  ar- 
ranged for  the  journey.  In  due  time  she  arrived  in  Egg  Harbor, 
accompanied  by  her  prospective  stepson,  and  was  married  to  Thomas 
Clark.  Besides  his  first  born  son,  the  elder  Thomas  Clark  had  two 
sons,  David  and  Elijah,  the  latter  a brave  Revolutionary  soldier, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  fort  at  the  Fox  Burrows  at  the  time  of 
the  British  invasion,  in  October,  1778.  Miss  Doughty,  a descendant 
of  the  older  brother,  Thomas  2d,  was  the  organizer  of  Lafayette 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  of  Atlantic  County. 
She  is  active  in  religious,  charitable  and  patriotic  work,  and  still 
lives  at  the  old  Doughty  homestead  at  Doughty  Mills,  above  Abse- 
con. This  property  was  left  to  her  by  her  father,  General  Enoch 
Doughty,  a captain  in  the  war  of  1812-15,  and  afterward  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  General.  Adjoining  the  homestead  is  an  old  land- 
mark, commonly  called  “Doughty’s  Cabin,”  which  is  really  not  a 
.cabin,  but  a two-story  log  house,  built  of  cedar  logs  before  1740,  and 
used  as  a storehouse  for  many  years. 


Doughty’s  Cabin,  above  Absecon. 

Thomas  Clark  2d  married  Sarah  Parker,  of  Saybrook,  Conn.  As 
a bridal  gift  she  received  a set  of  “guinea  gold  beads,”  as  our  in- 
formant says,  and  these  beads  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
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(Ett&lCOtt  fllll)  Misses  Porter,  of  South  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
Atlantic  City,  daughters  of  the  late  Judge  Jo- 
pcnntngton*  seph  Porter,  of  Waterford,  and  descendants 
of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Parker  Clark. 

Judge  Porter  was  a member  of  the  first  board  of  directors  of  the 
Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  He  was  also  the  owner  of  extensive 
glass  works  at  Waterford,  and  his  four  daughters  conducted  the 
well-known  Porter  Cottage.  Atlantic  City. 

The  settlers  who  followed  Mullica  and  Clarke  were  mostly  whale- 
men from  Long  Island.  In  1726  John  Budd,  son  of  Thomas  Budd, 
conveyed  part  of  Absecon  Beach  to  James  and  Andrew  Steelman, 
Jonathan  Adams,  John  and  Peter  Scull,  Peter  and  John  Conover, 
Richard  and  Thomas  Risley,  Samuel  Gale  and  Edward  Doughty. 
Andrew  Steelman  subsequently  became  the  owner  of  most  of  these 
shares,  and  in  1736  obtained  by  deed  the  three  hundred  acres  which 
John  Scott,  of  Rhode  Island,  had  located  on  the  same  beach  in  1714. 

Joseph  Endecott,  a son  of  Zerubbabel  Endecott,  and  descendant  of 
Governor  John  Endecott,  of  Massachusetts,  settled  near  the  present 
shire  town  of  Mount  Holly,  Burlington  County,  in  1698.  From  him 
are  descended  a number  of  persons  more  or  less  prominent  in  the 
history  of  Atlantic  County.  John  Endecott  came  from  England  in 
1628.  He  was  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  longer 
at  the  head  of  the  administration  than  any  other  Governor.  His 
grandson  Joseph,  christened  at  the  First  Church  of  Salem,  July  17, 
1672,  removed  to  Northampton  (Mount  Holly  and  vicinity),  in  the 
county  of  Burlington,  in  1698.  Joseph’s  son  John  and  grandson 
Benjamin  lived  in  New  Jersey.  The  latter  suffered  much  during  the 
Revolutionary  war.  In  Atlantic  County  and  in  other  parts  of  New 
Jersey  are  now  many  descendants  of  old  Governor  John  Endecott, 
of  Massachusetts,  occupying  positions  honorable  to  themselves  and 
their  renowned  ancestor.  One  of  these  is  Hon.  Allen  Brown  Endi- 
cott,  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  descendants  of  the 
Governor  now  spell  the  name  with  an  i,  instead  of  e. 

Ephraim  Pennington,  who  came  from  England,  swore  allegiance 
to  the  New  Haven  Colony  in  1643.  His  son  Ephraim  removed  to 
Newark.  The  grandson  of  Ephraim  (second)  was  Samuel,  who 
married  Mary  Sandford.  They  had  nine  children.  Their  fifth  child 
was  William  S.  Pennington,  Governor  of  New  Jersey  from  1813  to 
1815.  Their  eighth  child,  and  brother  to  the  Governor,  was  Nathan. 
Nathan  Pennington,  born  at  Dutch  Farms,  volunteered  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  served  also  against  the 
whiskey  insurrection.  During  the  Revolution  he  was  taken  prisoner 
and  sent  to  Quebec,  where  he  nearly  died  of  starvation,  but  finally 
escaped.  He  was  at  Chestnut  Neck,  in  old  Gloucester  County,  in 
charge  of  captured  property,  when  he  married  Margaret  Wescoat 
Leonard,  daughter  of  Colonel  Richard  Wescoat,  a man  famous  in 
those  days  in  the  history  of  “The  Forks,”  and  afterwards  a resi- 
dent of  Mayslanding.  Nathan  Pennington  and  Margaret  Wescoat 
Leonard,  his  wife,  had  nine  children.  Their  descendants,  especially 
on  the  female  side  of  the  family,  are  numerous  and  highly  esteemed 
in  Atlantic  County  to  this  day,  while  the  men  bearing  the  honored 
name  of  Pennington  are  scattered  abroad  upon  the  sea  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  land.  One  of  his  descendants  is  Dr.  Byron  C. 
Pennington,  of  Atlantic  City.  Dr.  Pennington’s  cousins,  Judge  En- 
dicott,  County  Clerk  Lewis  P.  Scott  and  former  Judge  Joseph 
Thompson,  are  also  descendants  of  Nathan  Pennington.  These  gen- 
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’dTotoCnljOtoCn  tlemen  are  all  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  At- 

lantic County,  and  Dr.  Pennington  stands  at 
anti  Conoton:*  the  head  of  his  profession  in  Atlantic  City. 

Peter  Covenhoven,  or  Conover,  purchased 
land  in  what  is  now  Atlantic  County  in  1695,  between  which  date  and 
1698  he  took  up  150  acres  in  one  tract,  also  250  acres  bounding  on 
Great  Egg  Harbor  River  and  Patconk  Creek. 

The  founder  of  this  family  was  Wolphert  Garretson  Van  Cour- 
venhoven,  who  came  from  Amersfoot,  in  the  province  of  Utrecht, 
Holland,  in  1630,  and  settled  near  Albany.  He  soon  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Manhattan  Island  and  was  enrolled  among  the  burghers 
of  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York.  In  1636  he  bought  a tract  of 
land  on  Long  Island  of  the  Indians,  for  which  he  received  confirma- 
tion of  patent  from  the  Dutch  in  1658.  This  tract  was  known  as 
Flatlands,  and  here  he  died  in  1662.  He  had  sons  Jacob,  Garret  and 
Peter,  all  born  in  Holland,  who  came  over  with  him  in  1630.  The 
son  Peter,  from  whom  descended  the  Conovers  of  Atlantic,  was 
married  three  times.  He  first  married  Hester  Symons  Dows,  De- 
cember 2,  1640;  second  Alye  Sybrants,  November  22,  1665;  third 
Josyntee  Thomas,  May  19,  1699. 

Peter  Conover  was  settled  in  New  Amsterdam  (New  York)  as 
early  as  1633.  He  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  with  his  brother 
Jacob,  who  was  a miller,  a considerable  trade  being  carried  on  in 
flour,  which  was  bolted  in  windmills.  Jacob  became  embarrassed  in 
some  private  speculations  and  Peter  separated  his  business  connec- 
tions. The  property  of  Jacob,  consisting  of  a good  stone  dwelling 
and  a mill,  was  sold.  Peter  continued  his  mercantile  pursuits  and 
also  engaged  in  brewing,  then  a profitable  business.  He  also  held 
civil  positions  and  was  a magistrate  in  1652-4-8-9  and  1661-3.  His 
residence  in  New  York  was  in  Pearl  street,  near  Whitehall,  and  his 
place  of  business  at  the  corner  of  those  streets.  He  was  also  a lieu- 
tenant in  the  military  service  under  General  Stuyvesant,  and  on  sev- 
eral occasions  was  in  service  against  unfriendly  Indians.  In  1663 
the  Dutch  who  were  settled  at  Esopus  (now  Kingston),  on  the  Hud- 
son River,  were  set  upon  by  a large  band  of  savages.  The  male  por- 
tion of  the  settlers  had  gone  to  the  field  to  their  accustomed  labor, 
when  a number  of  savages  entered  the  village  in  a careless  manner, 
sauntering  among  the  inhabitants.  Soon  after,  they  sounded  their 
war  whoop  and  began  to  kill  or  take  captive  the  women  and  children. 
Many  of  the  men  were  also  killed  in  the  field.  The  total  loss  of  the 
Dutch  was  seventy;  twenty-five  killed  and  forty-five  taken  captive, 
Twelve  dwellings,  being  every  house,  were  destroyed.  The  mill 
alone  was  left.  General  Stuyvesant  ordered  Captain  Martin  Kriger 
and  Lieutenant  Covenhoven  to  retaliate.  Their  company  consisted 
of  two  hundred  and  ten  men,  of  whom  forty  were  friendly  Indians, 
and  they  marched  to  Esopus  late  one  afternoon  in  July.  Proceeding 
four  miles,  they  halted  until  the  moon  rose  and  then  marched  again, 
but  the  country  being  wild  they  could  not  proceed  by  night.  The 
day  being  come;  they  marched  forward,  felling  trees  to  cross  streams, 
for  they  had  wagons  and  a cannon.  With  great  difficulty  they  pro- 
ceeded twenty-four  miles  and  came  within  four  miles  of  an  Indian 
fort,  to  which  all  the  captives  had  been  taken.  Lieutenant  Coven- 
hoven was  sent  forward  with  one  hundred  and  sixteen  men  to  sur- 
prise the  fort,  but  the  Indians  had  decamped  to  the  mountains,  tak- 
ing their  captives  with  them.  Covenhoven  continued  in  hot  pursuit 
and  reached  an  Indian  camp,  but  that  too  was  deserted.  The  pur- 
suit was  given  up  after  burning  up  the  Indian  stores  of  maize,  beans 
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MCfaolUttOUiJt^  and  £rain  growing.  They  then  marched  to 
another  fort,  thirty-six  miles  distant,  when  a 
Conobers*  fight  took  place  and  several  savages  were  kill- 

ed. 

Some  years  later  Covenhoven  became  involved  in  lawsuits  and  his 
temper  was  soured  by  some  adverse  decisions  in  suits  to  which  he 
was  a party.  As  he  thought  these  decisions  unjust,  he  made  some 
remarks  derogatory  of  the  character  of  the  court,  for  which  he  was 
sentenced  to  a brief  imprisonment  and  fined.  For  these  reasons  he 
left  New  Amsterdam  in  disgust,  and  Valentine’s  New  York  Manual 
says  he  retired  to  a farm  which'  he  owned  at  Elizabethtown,  New 
Jersey,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  time. 

The  surname  of  this  family,  originally  Courvenhoven,  it  is  said, 
means  “cold  farms.”  In  earliest  New  Jersey  records  it  is  given  as 
Corvenhoven,  Covenover  and  Covenhoven,  and  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  many  members  adopted  the  spelling  now  generally 
used  of  Conover.  The  descendants  in  old  Gloucester  of  Peter  Co- 
venhoven have  a good  Revolutionary  record.  One  Peter  Coven- 
hoven was  a lieutenant,  commissioned  November  14,  1777;  Isaac, 
John  and  Joseph  were  privates.  Of  those  who  gave  their  names  as 
Conover,  David,  Jesse,  Micajah,  Peter  and  Peter  B.,  were  soldiers  in 
that  war.  The  family  branched  over  into  other  counties,  and  among 
these  Isaiah  Conover  was  a member  of  the  Legislature  many  years 
ago  from  Salem  County.  Another  descendant  named  Joseph  went  to 
old  Monmouth  County,  and  was  in  the  Legislature  in  1824-26.  The 
given  names  of  Peter  and  Joseph  are  quite  frequent  among  descend- 
ants of  the  first  Peter.  The  name  of  the  founder  of  the  Conover 
family,  Wolphert  Garretson  Van  Courvenhoven,  means  Wolphert 
the  son  of  Garret  of  Courvenhoven.  Garret,  the  father  of  Wolphert, 
must  have  been  born  over  three  hundred  years  ago,  as  his  grandson, 
Peter,  was  in  business  in  New  York  in  1633.  The  Conovers  have 
substantial  claim  to  be  considered  an  old  family,  as  their  known 
family  record  dates  back  at  least  three  centuries. 

A bond  of  friendship  seems  to  have  existed  between 
the  first  settlers  and  the  Indians.  Strong  Hands,  an  In- 
dian chief  of  the  Delaware  tribe,  in  an  address  to  his  peo- 
ple, is  said  to  have  alluded  in  grateful  terms  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  “good  pale  faces  who  dwell  by  the  little  river” 
— the  Mullica. 

Whales  were  quite  numerous  along  the  coast  in  those 
early  days,  and  the  business  of  the  whalemen  was  very 
profitable.  De  Vries,  in  his  journal  of  March,  1633, 
speaks  of  having  speared  seventeen  whales,  but  captured 
only  seven  of  them,  on  account  of  his  poor  harpoons. 
The  houses  of  the  early  whalemen  were  on  the  beaches, 
where  they  had  their  apparatus  for  securing  the  oil  and 
places  for  storing  the  bone.  The  journals  of  the  old 
navigators  and  the  files  of  old  newspapers  refer  to  great 
numbers  of  whales  found  along  the  entire  Jersey  coast.* 

* New  Jersey  Archives,  Vol.  XI.,  pp.  46,  203,  592;  Vol.  XII.,  pp.  125,  129;  Vol. 
XIX.,  pp.  149,  332,  335-6-7- 
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aui)  It  is  recorded  that  in  1803  an  immense  whale 

stranded  on  Absecon  bar  and  was  towed  into 
tlJC  ^piemen*  the  inlet.  While  the  men  were  congratulating 
themselves  on  their  lucky  find,  a man  by  the 
name  of  Inman  came  from  Great  Swamp  and  demanded  half  of  the 
oil  and  bone.  He  alleged  that  he  and  his  brother  had  killed  the 
whale,  and  proved  his  assertion  by  identifying  a piece  of  the  harpoon 
that  had  broken  off  in  the  whale.  The  men  refused  to  divide,  and  In- 
man appealed  to  the  courts  and  won  his  suit.  The  supposed  windfall 
proved  a loss  of  four  or  five  thousand  dollars.  In  1844  a whale  came 
ashore  on  “Point-of-Beach,”  at  Absecon  Inlet,  and  portions  of  the 
skeleton  were  washed  out  by  a storm  tide  in  1868.  On  February  2, 
1887,  a grampus  whale  was  captured  at  the  lower  end  of  Atlantic 
City.  Another  of  the  same  species  was  captured  at  Brigantine  on 
March  26,  1895.  It  was  on  exhibition  in  Atlantic  City.  These  whales 
were  seen  by  the  writer.  The  former  was  a female,  twelve  feet  in 
length,  and  weighed  twelve  hundred  pounds.  Concerning  this  curi- 
osity, Prof.  Angelo  Heilprin,  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  said : 

“It  is  a form  practically  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and, 
indeed,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  determine,  one  which  has  never 
before  been  noted  ’as  occurring  on  the  American  coast.  It  is  the 
variety  known  to  naturalists  as  Grampus  Rissoanus,  Ricco’s  dolphin, 
a form  peculiar  to  the  Mediterranean  and  adjoining  seas,  and  first 
described  in  1812.  The  animal  is  apparently  of  full  size,  and  is 
readily  distinguished  from  other  allied  cetacian  forms  by  the  pecu- 
liar slaty  lines  which  traverse  the  body  in  all  directions.  Its  occur- 
rence on  our  coast  is  an  interesting  feature  in  geographical  distribu- 
tion and  proves  the  impracticability  of  drawing  sharp  lines  of  de- 
markation  in  the  delimitation  of  marine  faunas.”  This  whale  was 
also  exhibited  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  pronounced  a rare  curiosity 
by  leading  naturalists  of  New  York/  Philadelphia  and  Washington. 
It  was  subsequently  preserved  by  a taxidermist,  and  sold  to  a mu- 
seum in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a model,  however,  being  secured  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington.  On  May  4,  1900,  another 
whale  was  washed  upon  the  beach  near  the  Brigantine  Life  Saving 
Station.  It  measured  thirty  feet. 

The  origin  of  old  Gloucester  (whereof  Atlantic  Comity 
was  formerly  a part);  “the  only  county  in  New  Jersey 
that  can  deduce  its  existence  from  a direct  and  positive 
compact  between  its  inhabitants/’  dates  from  May  28, 
1 686.  The  persistent  efforts  of  Edward  Byllinge  to  as- 
sume the  government  of  the  Province  of  West  Jersey,  and 
the  firm  resistance  of  the  proprietors,  caused  much  con- 
fusion among  the  emigrants  and  delayed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  colony.  During  the  interval  of  the  sittings  of 
the  legislature  from  this  cause,  which  extended  from  May, 
1682  (excepting  one  day,  November  25,  1685),  to  No- 
vember 3.  1692,  the  people  settled  about  Newton,  Glou- 
cester, Red  Bank  and  Egg  Harbor  met  at  Arwames  or 
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Origin  of  Axwamus  (Gloucester)  on  May  26, 

#lt)  Gloucester*  j686,  and  two  days  later  adopted  what 
may  be  termed  a county  constitution, 
which  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  third  and  fourth 
tenths,  being  the  territory  lying  between  Pensaukin  and 
Oldman’s  creeks. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  OLD  GLOUCESTER. 

The  following  is  a literal  copy  of  this  constitution,  taken  from  the 
oldest  book  of  records  in  the  Clerk’s  office  at  Woodbury,  extending 
from  1686  to  1712: 


Gloucester  ye  28th  May,  1686. 

By  the  Propryetors,  Freeholders  and  Inhabitunts  of  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Tenths  (alias  county  of  Gloucester,)  then  Agreed  as  fol- 
loweth : 

Imprimis — That  a Court  be  held  for  the  Jurisdiction  and  Limits 
of  the  aforesaid  Tenths  or  County,  one  tyme  at  Axwamus  alias 
Gloucester  and  another  tyme  at  Red  Bank. 

Item — That  there  be  fower  Courtes  for  the  Jurisdiction  aforesaid 
held  in  one  year,  at  ye  dayes  and  tymes  hereafter  mentioned  viz : 
upon  the  first  day  of  the  first  Month,  upon  ye  first  day  of  ye  fourth 
month,  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  and  upon  ye  first  day 
of  the  Tenth  month. 

Item — That  the  first  Court  shall  be  held  at  Gloucester  aforesaid, 
upon  the  first  day  of  September  next. 

Item — That  all  warrants  and  sumons  shall  be  drawne  by  the  Clarke 
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(U;£tniCt0  front  of  the  Courte  and  signed  by  the  Justice  and 
„ soe  delivered  to  the  Sheriff  or  his  Deputy  to 

#it>  Hecor&sh  Execute. 

Item — That  the  bodye  of  each  warrant,  etc., 
shall  contayne  or  intimate  the  nature  of  the  action. 

Item — That  a copy  of  the  Declaration  be  given  along  with  ye  war- 
rant by  the  Clarke  of  the  Court,  that  soe  the  Defendant  may  have 
the  longer  tyme  to  Consider  the  same  and  prepare  his  answer. 

Item — That  all  sumons,  warrants,  etc.,  shall  be  served  and  Dec- 
larations given  at  least  ten  dayes  before  the  Court. 

Item — That  the  Sheriffe  shall  give  the  Jury  summons  six  days  be- 
fore the  court  be  held  on  which  they  are  to  appear. 

Item — That  all  persons  within  ye  Jurisdiction  aforesaid  bring  into 
the  next  courte  ye  mark  of  their  Hoggs  and  other  Cattell,  in  order 
to  be  approved  and  Recorded. 


In  1692  the  statute  erecting  Cape  May  County  indirect- 
ly sanctioned  the  irregular  proceedings  of  the  Gloucester 
settlers  in  associating  themselves  together,  by  reciting 
that  the  province  had  “been  formerly  divided  into  three 
counties.”  Oldmixon,  in  his  “British  Empire  in 
America,”  published  in  1708,  says  of  West  Jersey:  “It 

is  not  divided  into  shires  as  East  Jersey  is,  though  Dr. 
Coxe,  when  he  was  Proprietary,  ordered  seven  counties 
to  be  laid  out,  as  Cape  May  County,  Salham  County, 
Gloucester  County,  etc.,  but  his  successors  did  not  go  on 
with  the  project.”  Again  he  says:  “The  tract  of  land 
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Cgg  H?arbor  between  Cape  May  and  Little  E gg 

Stnncretb  Harbour  goes  by  the  name  of  Cape  May 

County,  but  we  do  not  understand 
that  there  is  any  other  division  of  this  province  honored 
by  the  name  of  county.” 

It  was  probably  intended  that  the  eastern  boundary  of 
old  Gloucester  County  should  be  a straight  line  drawn 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  Pensaukin  to  the  headwaters 
of  Oldman’s.  Creek.  At  any  rate,  Gloucester  County  did 
not  originally  extend  to  the  ocean,  for  a law  passed  in 


Home  of  the  Disbanded  Atlantis  Club. 

1694  reads:  “Forasmuch  as  there  are  some  families  set- 

tled upon  Egg  Harbour,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  under 
some  jurisdiction,  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Egg  Harbour  shall  and  do 
belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Gloucester  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  till  such  time  as  they  shall  be  capable,  by  a 
competent  number  of  inhabitants,  to  be  erected  into  a 
county,  any  former  act  to  the  contrarv  notwithstand- 
ing.” 
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3it  <©U>  timer’s  , In  a letter  to  the  author,  written  in  1888,  the 
„ , late  Edwin  Salter,  of  Forked  River,  Ocean 

itvCCOluXtlOVU  county,  says : “Forty-odd  years  ago,  when  I 

followed  a sea-faring  life,  I visited  Absecon 
Beach,  and  have  vivid  recollections  of  my  last  visit,  in  the  days  of 
the  Mexican  War.  My  vessel  had  loaded  at  New  York  with  supplies 
for  Zach  Taylor’s  army  on  the  Rio  Grande.  A stress  of  weather  com- 
pelled us  to  put  in  at  Absecon  and  remain  awhile.  Around  old  John 
Horner.’s  big  fire  place  we  discussed  the  war,  Generals  Taylor  and 
Scott,  Polk  and  Tyler,  and  other  exciting  topics  of  that  day.  Hor- 
ner kept  the  tavern  at  the  inlet.  The  old  settlers  thereabouts,  Adams, 
Steelmans,  Lakes  and  others — where  are  they?  And  the  immense 
shallow  vats  for  making  salt  from  sea-water — are  they  in  operation 
yet  ? And  what  a time  there  was  about  land  titles,  caused  by  a once- 
noted  lawyer  named  Joseph  West,  better  known  as  Joe  West,  who 
claimed  land  anywhere  and  everywhere.  Poor  Johnnie  Horner  was  a 
firm  believer  in  Joe  West  and  was  greatly  cast  down  when  his  friend 
Joe  was  landed  in  State  Prison  for  dealing  in  fraudulent  titles.  One 
deed  of  West’s,  purporting  to  be  of  ancient  date,  it  was  proven,  was 
written  in  modern  times,  by  the  water  mark  in  the  paper,  which 
showed  the  paper  was  made  long  after  the  pretended  date  of  the 
deed.  But  West  was  a splendid  talker.  I have  spent  hours  listen- 
ing to  his  pleasant  tales,  in  which  he  mixed  reality  and  romance  so 
well  that  the  listener  could  not  tell  one  from  the  other.  Horner 
was  a descendant  of  the  old  Quaker  stock  of  Horners,  whose  pedi- 
gree is  preserved  for  over  two  centuries,  but  he  himself  had  some- 
what degenerated  from  the  strict  life  of  his  ancestors.  The  Adamses, 
too,  were  of  good  old  Quaker  stock,  whose  pedigree  is  equally  as 
old.” 

Joseph  West,  a lawyer  by  profession,  was  the  son  of 
George  West,  who  lived  in  an  old-time  mansion  at 
Catawba,  two  miles  or  more  below  Mayslanding,  over- 
looking the  Great  Egg  Harbor  River.  The  old  fashioned 
house  was  opposite  the  old  Catawba  Church,  still  stand- 
ing, but  rapidly  falling  into  decay.  The  West  family 
lived  in  elegant  style.  “Joe”  West  became  noted  in  this 
section  of  the  State,  and  was  generally  feared  and  de- 
spised by  people  with  whom  he  had  business  transactions. 
His  father  and  mother  and  two  brothers  all  died  at  about 
the  same  time,  and  people  were  suspicious  as  to  the  cause 
of  their  sudden  deaths.  One  brother,  James  S.,  died  on 
August  24,  1829;  another,  George  S.,  ten  days  later;  his 
father  a week  later,  and  his  mother  five  days  later — all 
four  within  the  space  of  twenty-two  days.  Their  graves 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  rear  of  the  old  Catawba  Church. 
Another  brother,  Thomas  B.,  had  died  three  years  before, 
after  two  days’  illness.  In  September,  1829,  “Joe”  was 
the  only  survivor  of  a family  of  six,  and  had  absolute 
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^CSt  JFamtlp  control  of  the  estate.  He  lived  ex- 
antJ  CatatDba,  travagantly,  drove  about  the  State 
with  four  dun  mules,  with  a mulatto 
driver,  and  attracted  much  attention.  He  took  with  him 
silk  bed-clothing  for  his  personal  use  at  whatever  hotel 
he  stopped.  He  was  an  expert  in  looking  up  land  titles 
and  set  up  claims  to  land  which,  as  a lawyer,  he  could 
contest  in  the  courts  or  settle  for  cash.  But  trouble  came 
to  him  at  last  and  his  estate  was  sold  by  the  sheriff.  His 
conviction  for  forgery  was  in  Burlington  County  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  five  years,  but  was  released  before  the 
completion  of  his  sentence.  His  wife  was  a conscientious 


The  Old  Catawba  Church. 

woman,  worthy  of  a much  better  husband.  Before  her 
marriage  she  was  Miss  Huldah  Stewart,  daughter  of 
Charles  Stewart,  of  Philadelphia.  The  Catawba  prop- 
erty was  purchased  at  sheriff’s  sale  by  General  Enoch 
Doughty,  and  is  now  owned  by  Miss  Sarah  N.  Doughty. 
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©arss  of  gore, 

1677  to  1854 


HE  deed  from  the  In- 
dians to  the  proprietors, 
for  lands  between  the 
Rancocas  and  Timber 
creeks  (including  the 
present  bounds  of  At- 
lantic County)  is  dated 
September  10,  1677, 

and  that  from  the  Ran- 
cocas to  Assanpink 
Creek  one  month  later — Oc- 
tober 10th.  The  proprietors 
for  some  time  seemed  loath  to 
part  with  lands  on  the  sea- 
coast,  for  under  date  of  De- 
cember 24,  1692,  they  wrote 
from  London  to  Jeremiah 
Basse,  their  agent  in  New 
Jersey,  advising  him  “to  sell 
none  of  ye  land  that  lies  con- 
venient for  whale  fishing  till 
ye  heare  further  from  us,  for 
that  wee  will  not  sell.” 
Thomas  Budd,  an  early  purchaser  of  lands  in  New  Jer- 
sey, had  previously  sold  to  Dr.  Daniel  Coxe,  of  London, 
physician  to  the  queen,  15,000  acres  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Great  Egg  Harbor — and  possibly  some  on  the  north 
side — these  being  the  lands  which  had  been  deeded  by  the 
proprietors  to  Budd  in  settlement  of  a claim  of  1,250 


pounds. 
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Anginal  hunter  Thomas  Budd,  original  owner  of  the  island 
f T whereon  Atlantic  City  is  built,  arrived  at  Bur- 

01  ^isiano,  lington  in  1678.  Nine  or  ten  years  afterwards 

he  published  a pamphlet  describing  the  coun- 
try, and  quoting  a speech  made  by  one  of  the  Indians,  at  a confer- 
ence of  the  white  and  red  men,  held  in  Burlington. 

Only  three  copies  of  the  original  edition  of  Budd’s  “Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey”  are  now  in  existence,  and  one  of  these  was  sold 
for  a considerable  sum  (about  $900)  some  years  ago.  A reprint  was 
lately  issued  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  this  book,  by  Thomas  Budd, 
the  Indian  chief  is  quoted  as  saying : 

“We  are  your  brothers  and  intend  to  live  like  brothers  with  you. 
We  have  no  mind  to  have  war,  for  when  we  have  war  we  are  only 
skin  and  bones ; the  meat  that  we  eat  doth  not  do  us  good ; we  always 
are  in  fear ; we  have  not  the  benefit  of  the  sun  to  shine  on  us ; we  hide 
us  in  holes  and  corners ; we  are  minded  to  live  at  peace.  If  we  in- 
tend at  any  time  to  make  war  upon  you,  we  will  let  you  know  of  it, 
and  the  reasons  why  we  make  war  with  you;  and  if  you  make  us 
satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  us,  for  which  the  war  was  intended, 
then  we  will  not  make  war  upon  you ; and  if  you  intend  at  any  time 
to  make  war  on  us,  we  would  have  you  let  us  know  of  it,  and  the 
reason;  and  then  if  we  do  not  make  satisfaction  for  the  injury  done 
unto  you,  then  you  may  make  war  on  us,  otherwise  you  ought  not  to 
do  it.  You  are  our  brothers,  and  we  are  willing  to  live  like  brothers 
with  you;  we  are  willing  to  have  a broad  path  for  you  and  us  to 
walk  in,  and  if  an  Indian  is  asleep  in  this  path,  the  Englishman  shall 
pass  by,  and  do  him  no  harm;  and  if  an  Englishman  is  asleep  in  this 
path,  the  Indian  shall  pass  him  by,  and  say,  ‘He  is  an  Englishman,  he 
is  asleep ; let  him  alone,  he  loves  to  sleep/  It  shall  be  a plain  path ; 
there  must  not  be  in  this  path  a stump  to  hurt  our  feet.” 


THE  SPEECH  OF  AN  INDIAN  SAGE. 

In  the  same  pamphlet  the  author  says : “The  Indians  have  been 

very  serviceable  to  us  by  selling  us  venison,  Indian  corn,  pease  and 
beans,  fish  and  fowl,  buck-skins,  beaver,  otter  and  other  skins  and 
furs.  The  men  hunt,  fish  and  fowl,  and  the  woman  plant  the  corn 
and  carry  burthens.  There  are  many  of  them  of  a good  understand- 
ing, considering  their  education,  and  in  their  public  meetings  of 
business  they  have  excellent  order,  one  speaking  after  another ; and 
while  one  is  speaking,  all  the  rest  keep  silent,  and  do  not  so  much 
as  whisper  one  to  the  other. 

“We  had  several  meetings  with  them.  One  was  to  put  down  the 
sale  of  rum,  brandy  and  other  strong  liquors  to  them,  they  being  a 
people  that  have  not  government  of  themselves  so  as  to  drink  in 
moderation ; at  which  time  there  were  eight  kings  and  many  other 
Indians.  The  kings  sat  on  a form,  and  we  on  another  over  against 
them.  They  had  prepared  four  belts  of  wampum  to  give  us  as  seals 
of  the  covenant  they  made  with  us.  One  of  the  kings,  by  the  consent 
and  appointment  of  the  rest,  stood  up  and  made  this  following 
speech : ‘The  strong  liquor  was  first  sold  to  us  by  the  Dutch,  and 

they  were  blind ; they  had  no  eyes ; they  did  not  see  that  it  was  for 
our  hurt.  The  next  people  that  came  among  us  were  the  Swedes, 
who  continued  the  sale  of  those  strong  liquors  to  us.  They  were 
also  blind.  They  had  no  eyes ; they  did  not  see  it  to  be  hurtful  to  us 
to  drink  it,  although  we  knew  it  to  be  hurtful  to  us ; but  if  people 
will  sell  it  to  us,  we  are  so  in  love  with  it  that  we  cannot  forbear  it. 
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When  we  drink  it,  it  makes  us  mad ; we  do  not 
know  what  we  do ; we  then  abuse  one  another ; 
anti  HDrcDsh  we  throw  each  other  into  the  fire.  Seven  score 

of  our  people  have  been  killed  by  reason  of  the 
drinking  fit,  since  the  time  it  was  first  sold  us.  Those  people  that  sell 
it  are  blind;  they  have  no  eyes.  But  now  there  is  a people  come  to 
live  amongst,  us  that  have  eyes ; they  see  it  to  be  for  our  hurt,  and  we 
know  it  to  be  for  our  hurt.  They  are  willing  to  deny  themselves 
the  profit  of  it  for  our  good.  These  people  have  eyes ; we  are  glad 
such  a people  have  come  amongst  us.  We  must  put  it  down  by  mu- 
tual consent ; the  cork  must  be  sealed  up ; it  must  be  made  fast ; it 
must  not  leak  by  day  nor  by  night,  in  the  light  nor  in  the  dark ; and 
we  give  you  these  four  belts  of  wampum,  which  we  would  have  you 
lay  up  safe,  and  keep  by  you,  to  be  witness  of  this  agreement  that 
we  make  with  you ; and  we  would  have  you  tell  your  children  that 
these  four  belts  of  wampum  are  given  you  to  be  witnesses  betwixt 
us  and  you  of  this  agreement.” 

* * * 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  proprietors  were 
averse  to  selling  the  lands  “convenient  for  whale  fishing,” 
a considerable  portion  of  these  lands  in  what  is  now  At- 
lantic County  came  into  the  possession  of  Budd  previous 
to  1695,  in  which  year  .he  sold  to  John  Somers,  James 
Steelman  and  others  many  hundreds  of  acres  between  the 
Great  Egg  Harbor  and  Mullica  rivers.  In  1695  Budd 
was  the  owner  of  440  acres  on  Absecon  Beach.  His  was 
an  “original”  survey.  Subsequent  surveys  were  as  fol- 
lows: John  Scott,*  300  acres  (January  25,  1714)  ; An- 

*A  deed  bearing  date  December  6,  1736,  given  by  Joseph  Reeve  and  Nathan 
Lorence,  of  the  “ south  side  of  Cohansie  Creek,  in  the  county  of  Salem,  attorneys 
for  Edward  Scott,  George  Scott  and  Joseph  Scott,  sons  of  John  Scott,  late  of 
Newport,  in  the  county  of  Newport  and  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  gentlemen,” 
conveys  to  Andrew  Steelman,  of  “ Great  Egg  Harbor,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,” 
for  the  sum  of  forty  pounds,  a considerable  portion  of  the  present  bounds  of 
Atlantic  City.  The  original  copy  of  this  deed  is  now  owned  by  S.  Bartram  Richards, 
of  Ventnor.  It  conveys  “ all  that  piece,  parcel  or  tract  of  land  situate  and  being 
on  the  sea  side,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  beginning  at  a corner,  black  oak  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  wood  land  joining  to  the  Sandy  hills  and  beach,  and  run- 
ning from  thence  nigh  on  east  north-east  course,  bounding  with  the  sandy  hills  to  a 
cedar  at  the  mouth  of  Abseakum,  then  north-west  fifty  perches  to  a cedar,  then 
along  the  marsh  and  swamp  bounding  therewith  till  it  makes  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  perches  to  a corner  tree,  then  southeast  to  the  first  beginning.  Within  which 
said  boundary  is  contained  three  hundred  acres,  as  by  a certificate  under  the  hand 
of  Joshua  Barkstead,  surveyor,  bearing  date  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fourteen-fifteen  may  appear.  Which  said  three 
hundred  acres  of  land  is  part  and  parcel  of  a properietary  right,  bought  and 
purchased  by  the  said  John  Scott  of  and  from  Gratia  Bartlett,  of  the  city  of  London, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  widow,  relict  and  administratrix  of  Benjamin 
Bartlet,  Gratia  Bartlet  the  younger,  Albania  Bartlet  and  Mary  Bartlet,  daughters 
and  heirs  of  the  said  Benjamin  Bartlet,  as  by  their  deed  under  their  hands  and 
seals  duly  executed,  bearing  date  the  sixth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  seven 
and  seven,  and  also  the  power  of  attorney,  recorded  in  the  clerk’s  office  at  Salem, 
for  the  county  of  Salem,  in  Book  A.  A.  A.,  relation  being  thereunto  respectively 
had  more  fully  may  appear.  And  all  houses,  outhouses,  buildings,  barns,  stables, 
gardens,  orchards,  woods,  underwoods,  ways,  waters,  watercourses,  fishings, 
fowlings,  hawkings,  huntings,  royalties,  franchises,  privileges,  hereditaments  and 
appurtenances  whatsoever  to  the  said  three  hundied  acres  of  land  hereby  granted, 
belonging  or  in  anywise  appertaining,  and  the  reversion  and  l'eversions,  remainder 
and  remainders  thereof.” 
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CommoiuDge  drew  Steelman,  256  acres;  Amos  Ire- 
ful* Cattle*  land,  49  acres;  Peter  Conover,  100 

acres;  Daniel  Ireland,  34  acres;  and 
John  Dadd,  1,035  acres. 

THE  TEN  ORIGINAL  SURVEYS. 

Absecon  Beach  was  originally  located  by  ten  surveys.  In  1780  nine 
of  these  surveys  and  one-half  the  other  (which  was  a survey  of  717 
acres  made  to  John  Ladd)  had  become  vested  in  Colonel  Richard 
Somers  by  virtue  of  sundry  conveyances  from  John  Babcock,  Fred- 
erick Steelman  and  others.  In  1813  the  nine  surveys  and  the  undi- 
vided half  of  the  Ladd  survey  having  become  vested  in  Sarah  Keen, 
the  daughter,  devisee  and  executor  of  the  said  Col.  Richard  Somers, 
were  conveyed  to  George  West,  who  held  the  same  until  his  death,  in 
1829.  In  1816  a salt  works  being  about  to  be  erected  on  the  beach 
by  John  Blake,  he  obtained  leases  from  George  West,  and  also  from 
Jeremiah  Leeds  for  that  purpose. 

As  stated  above,  Absecon  Beach  from  the  surf  to  the  thoroughfare, 
and  from  Absecon  Inlet  southward  to  Dry  Inlet,  was,  between  the 
years  1698  and  1742,  taken  up,  surveyed  and  granted  in  ten  different 
surveys.  Owing  to  looseness  and  generality  of  description,  the  title 
to  the  land  is  involved  in  much  obscurity  down  to  the  time  of  Jere- 
miah Leeds.  He  was  undoubtedly  in  the  possession  of  and  claimed, 
as  owner,  the  whole  of  the  beach  from  the  surf  back  to  the  meadows 
and  from  the  inlet  southward  to  a line  near  the  present  city  limits 
at  Jackson  avenue  (excepting  a tract  known  as  the  Chamberlain 
tract),  at  a period  as  early  as  the  year  1816,  and  he  died  in  undis- 
puted possession  thereof,  in  1838,  intestate,  leaving  surviving  him  a 
widow,  Millicent,  and  six  children,  to  whom  his  lands  descended  as 
tenants  in  common,  subject  to  the  dower  of  their  mother.  Millicent 
Leeds  died  in  September,  1873. 

All  of  the  original  surveys  referred  to  were  above 
Jackson  avenue,  or  “Dry  Inlet,”  which  at  that  time  was 
the  south  end  of  the  island.  The  term  “Dry  Inlet”  was  for 
many  years  used  to  designate  a locality  now  forming  the 
lower  boundary  of  Atlantic  City,  at  Jackson  avenue. 
About  the  year  1700  the  beach  was  divided  midway  by  a 
small  inlet,  through  which  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed. 
Years  afterwards  it  was  filled  with  sand,  and  the  locality 
was  then  called  “Dry  Inlet.” 

In  1695  Thomas  Budd  sold  large  tracts  of  land  on  the 
mainland  and  beaches  to  actual  settlers.  Each  of  his 
deeds  had  this  clause  inserted : “With  the  privilege  of 
cutting  cedar,  and  commonidge  for  cattle,  etc.,  on  ye 
swamps  and  beaches  laid  out  by  ye  said  Thomas  Budd 
for  commons.”  The  exaction  of  these  privileges  at  this 
date  would  cause  much  trouble,  as  a large  portion  of  the 
built-up  portion  of  Atlantic  City  stands  upon  one  of  the 
surveys  of  Thomas  Budd. 
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#ln  £tme 
patriots* 


From  the  time  of  the  original  sur- 
veys, about  1700,  to  about  1800,  there 
was  little  attempt  at  permanent  settle- 
ment on  Absecon  Beach,  though  the  lands  had  passed  into 
other  hands  by  deed  or  inheritance. 


The  name  of  the  first  white  inhabitant  of  the  island — 
temporary,  of  course — is  not  positively  known,  but  from 
accounts  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  the  artist 
has  drawn  a fairly  accurate  picture  of  his  habitation. 
Like  Robinson  Crusoe,  he  was  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veyed and  his  right  there  was  none  to  dispute.  Eastward 
and  southward  he  saw  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  with 
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Outrage  by 

Kefugeesu 


an  occasional  passing  ship;  westward 
were  the  meadows,  with  their  broad 
stretch  of  green  grass  and  the  winding 
water  courses  between. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  population  of  the 
island  consisted  of  the  families  of  Daniel  Ireland,  William 
Boice  and  George  Stibbs.  These  men,  like  Ethan  Allen, 
believed  in  God  and  the  Continental  Congress.  A com- 
pany of  refugees  came  to  the  island  one  night  and  took 


Stibbs  from  his  humble  home,  blindfolded  him  and 
compelled  him  to  accompany  them  and  assist  in  the 
robbery  of  “Uncle”  John  Winner,  a good  old  patriot, 
who  lived  on  the  mainland.  Many  years  ago  three 
or  four  caves,  showing  unmistakable  signs  of  former 
occupation  by  man,  could  be  seen  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  city  limits.  Below  “Dry  Inlet”  there  was  a cave 
where  William  Day,  a deserter  from  the  American 
army  in  the  second  war  with  England,  found  a 
safe  retreat  from  his  pursuers.  He  was  employed  by 
Hezekiah  Sampson,  who  lived  near  by.  The  furrows  of 
his  plough  were  traced  in  the  little  patch  of  soil  which 
he  cultivated  near  the  marsh.  After  the  war  this  cave 
was  abandoned  to  the  bats  and  foxes,  and  Day,  it  is  said, 
went  elsewhere  in  search  of  a wife. 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  Spanish  explorer  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  sought  in  vain  for  the  spring  whose  vir- 
tues were  credulously  believed  to  restore  the  vigor  of 
youth  to  the  aged.  Searching  for  this  fountain  of  youth, 
he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Florida  in  the  year  1512,*  and 
in  that  country  there  are  springs  almost  innumerable,  each 
of  which  to-day  lays  claim  to  the  high  antiquity  of  be- 
ing the  identical  spring  in  which  the  great  Spaniard  per- 
formed his  ablutions.  History  informs  us,  however,  that 
nowhere  could  he  find  this  mythical  fountain  of  youth; 
but  who  will  deny  that  had  he  extended  his  search  north- 


*Millions  of  American  school-children  have  been  taught  that  Ponce  de  Leon 
discovered  Florida  on  Easter  Sunday,  March  27,  1512,  and  that  he  gave  the  county 
its  floral  name  because  Easter  lilies  were  then  and  there  in  beautiful  bloom.  But 
this  sacred  date,  with  its  sweet  and  flowery  adornment,  must  in  the  these  latter 
days  be  extirpated  from  our  historic  annals ; for  we  are  now  informed  by  Mr. 
Fox— with  his  myth-destroying  mathematics— that  Easter  Sunday  in  the  year  1512 
did  not  fall  on  the  27th  of  March.  Thus  it  is  that  history  is  written — and  re- 
written— and  then  unwritten. 
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ward  his  fondest  hopes  might  have 
been  realized,  had  he  landed  upon  the 
island  where — quoting  the  lines  of  the 
E.  Potter,  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J. — 


Where  the  long  surges  heave  and  break, 

Foaming  upon  the  glittering  shore, 

And  laughing  maidens  often  take 
A “ header  ” ’midst  the  breakers’  roar  ; 

Whe  e zephyrs  gently  woo  the  toiler, 

And  nights  are  mild  and  skies  are  clear, 

And  on  the  housewife’s  kitchen  broiler 
The  soft-shell  crab  doth  oft  appear  ; 

Where  hops  abound  and  bugles  blare, 

And  Roman  nobles,  in  the  busy  street, 

Incognito,  with  monkeys  fare, 

Grinding  their  daily  music  sweet ; 

Where  agile  oysters,  mild,  serene, 

On  beds  of  mossrecline,  and  lobsters  wise 
Five  pinchingly  ; and  pearly  sheen 
Of  hake  and  flounder  wins  the  flies  ; 

And  the  mosquito’s  monotone, 

Beyond  the  woven  window-bar, 

Prevents  our  feeling  quite  alone — 

He  is  so  near  and  yet  so  far  ; 

Where,  by  the  heaving  sea,  the  fakir’s  booth 
Is  found  ere  yet  the  summer’s  gone, — 

Pours  forth  the  fountain  of  eternal  youth, 

The  spring  of  ancient  Ponce  Leon. 

The  old  Castilian  left  his  home, 

The  vine-clad  hills  of  distant  Spain, 

A thousand  leagues  of  sea  to  roam  ; 

To  brave  the  heat,  the  cold,  the  pain 
Of  wounds,  the  fatal  poisoned  dart, 

The  march  through  swamp  and  tangled  wood, 

The  ambush  dark,  the  fear,  the  start 
Of  keen  surprise  when  the  wild  Indian  stood, 

Stern,  painted,  cruel,  before  him, 

But  undismayed  by  wounds  or  death, 

His  loved  lost  youth  to  restore  him, 

Aged,  weak  and  worn,  with  failing  breath, 

He  searched,  without  the  glorious. sight 
Of  the  famed  spring,  now  flowing  free, 

Pure  and  wholesome,  sparkling  and  bright, 

In  our  gay  City  by  the  Sea.* 

The  old  Castilian  died  long  before  the  feet  of  white 
men  trod  the  soil  whereon  Atlantic  City  was  founded, 
but  the  wonderful  life-giving  atmosphere  of  this  beach, 
if  not  the  identical  fountain  of  youth,  was  discovered 
by  John  Peter  Brissot  de  Warville,  a Frenchman,  who 
visited  this  country  after  the  Revolution. 

Brissot  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  a book 
entitled  “New  Travels,”  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  excep- 
tional dryness  of  the  atmosphere  on  Absecon  Beach,  hav- 
ing visited  this  island  in  September,  1788,  to  enjoy  the 
excellent  gunning  and  fishing.  He  added  that  in  all  his 


*The  concluding  lines  in  the  above  refer  to  the  artesian  wells  in  Atlantic  City 
which  began  flowing  in  1889,  and  furnished  water  that  was  “ pure  and  wholesome 
sparkling  and  bright.”  On  returning  to  Spain,  Ponce  de  Leon  spoke  of  an  island 
which  he  had  not  seen,  but  of  which  he  had  heard,  containing  a fountain  which 
could  make  old  men  young.  This  story  so  fascinated  Peter  Martyr  that  he  wrote  of 
it  to  the  Pope,  argued  its  credibility  and  afterward  drew  a map  showing  where 
the  wonderful  fountain  might  probably  be  found. 
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215tt00Ot’£  iBtStt  travels  (and  he  was  a great  traveler) 
tn  1788 ♦ he  only  found  one  other  place  in 

the  world,  on  the  seacoast,  that  could 
be  compared  with  this  island  in  the  matter  of  climate. 

Brissot  was  the  son  of  a pastry-cook,  and  was  born 
near  Chartres,  in  1757.  He  was  a rank  republican,  and 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  French  Revolution. 
After  being  two  or  three  times  an  editor,  and  once  im- 
prisoned in  the  Bastile  for  libel,  he  came  to  America. 
Returning  to  France,  in  1789,  he  plunged  again  in  the 
stormy  sea  of  politics,  and  was  at  last,  in  1793,  sent  to  the 
scaffold  by  Robespierre,  who  headed  the  opposite  and 
tfien  triumphant  faction.  Brissot  was  a prominent  man 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  1791  and  in  the  Conven- 
tion; and  his  intrigues,  it  is  said,  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  the  war  between  France,  Austria  and  Great 
Britain. 

For  lack  of  habitation,  Absecon  Beach  was  a dreary 
place  in  the  early  days.  One  who  was  familiar  with  the 
island,  as  a visitor,  before  it  was  touched  by  the  iron 
wand  of  that  modern  magician,  the  railroad,  describes  it 
as  a place  “more  dismal  than  the  deserts  of  Arabia.”  On 
the  beach  nothing  interrupted  the  monotonous  sough  of 
the  sea  but  the  quack  of  the  wild  goose,  the  cry  of  the 
curlew,  or  the  shrill  scream  of  the  gull.  On  the  meadow 
side,  of  a summer  evening,  when  babbling  day  was  touch- 
ed by  the  hem  of  night’s  garment,  there  was  a perfect 
realization  of  peaceful  solitude.  The  sun,  resting  upon 
the  horizon,  flushed  with  his  last  rosy  rays  the  surface  of 
the  creeks  and  bays;  and  the  dropping  of  an  oar  by  a 
mooring  boatman,  or  the  whistling  of  a boy  in  the  sedge 
grass,  served  only  to  emphasize  the  stillness  and  solitude 
of  the  scene. 

Nevertheless,  in  those  days  of  long  ago  the  island  was 
occasionally  the  scene  of  mirth  unrestrained.  The  coun- 
try folk — those  living  on  the  mainland — had  what  were 
known  as  “beach  parties.”  They  came  in  boats,  and, 
having  rounded  Rum  Point,  in  the  inlet,  they  hoisted  their 
flag  at  the  masthead  as  a signal  to  Aunt  Judith  Adams. 
She  was  the  chef  of  the  island,  and  by  that  sign  they  con- 
quered her  larder.  When  Aunt  Judith  saw  the  flag  she 
busied  herself  preparing  dinner  for  the  party. 
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#lt)  tKtttC  These  beach  parties  were  the  “events 

ant)  3]olUt£*  °f  the  season”  in  those  days.  Dr.  T. 

K.  Reed,  in  his  reminiscences  of  the 
early  days,  tells  us  that  down  on  the  beach,  at  low  tide, 
they  danced  to  the  soul-stirring  strains  of  “Fischer’s 
Hornpipe,”  discoursed  by  a single  fiddle.  There  was 
none  of  your  mincing  and  smirking,  says  Dr.  Reed,  but 
genuine  fun  and  frolic — a regular  jump-up-and-down, 
cross-over- Jonathan,  and  figure-in- Jemima  terpsichorean 
fling!  At  high  tide  they  all  bathed.  The  hilarity  of 
the  occasion  culminated  when  the  young  men  of  the  party 
carried  the  blushing  and  screaming  maidens  to  the  top 
of  the  steep  sand-hills,  and,  tying  their  feet  together, 
rolled  them  down  to  the  water’s  edge. 

Where  shall  we  find,  in  the  refinement  of  the  present 
age,  a sufficient  compensation  for  the  loss  of  this  rude 
form  of  jollity?  They  had  no  bath-houses  in  those  days, 
both  sexes  going  among  the  sand-hills  to  disrobe.  In 
time  this  came  to  be  regarded  as  inconvenient  and  em- 
barrassing; wherefore,  some  liberal  spirits  engaged  Uncle 
Ryan  Adams  to  build  them  a bath-house.  When  they 
came  to  the  beach  the  next  time  they  started  down  to  take 
a dip  in  the  surf,  and,  when  nearly  there,  it  occurred  to 
one  of  the  party  that  they  had  forgotten  the  key  to  the 
bath-house,  and  forthwith  a messenger  was  sent  back  to 
fetch  the  key.  He  returned  in  a few  minutes,  saying 
there  was  no  lock  on  the  door.  Reaching  the  spot  indi- 
cated by  Uncle  Ryan,  the  party  found,  to  their  dismay, 
that  the  new  “building”  was  a frail  structure  made  en- 
tirely of  brush,  with  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven  for  a 
roof.  But  it  answered  their  purpose,  and  that  style  of 
bath-house  remained  in  voerue  until  after  the  birth  of 


Atlantic  City,  when  Joshua  Note  converted  an  old 
wreck  into  the  first  frame  bath-house,  near  the  foot  of 
Massachusetts  avenue.  Abreast  of  this  primitive  bath- 
house was  the  wreck  of  the  “Vanolinda,  and  at  various 
points  along  the  beach  there  were  thirteen  other  wrecks. 

Glorious,  indeed,  to  the  country  folk,  at  least,  were 
those  days  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne!”  And  the  city  wight, 
no  less  than  the  country  swain,  was  not  averse  to  that 
form  of  summer  outing.  He  loved  the  city  and  its  busy 
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hum;  he  loved  the  excitement  of  the 
crowd  at  home,  the  absence  of  those 
curious  eyes  and  idle  tongues  charac- 
teristic of  rustic  life;  but  he  loved  the  seashore,  too,  and 
there  was  no  scene  over  which  his  eyes  roved  with  greater 
pleasure  than  the  face  of  a summer  landscape  by  the  sea. 
Hither  he  came  to  fish,  to  hunt,  to  bathe.  His  joy  of 
youthful  sport,  in  summer  time,  was  to  be  borne  on  the 
breast  of  the  ocean;  from  a boy  he  wantoned  with  her 
breakers,  and  he  became,  as  it  were,  a child  of  the  sea! 
To  him  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  no  less  than  the  voice  of 
the  brook  or  the  language  of  the  winds  and  woods,  was 
not  a poetic  fiction.  Being  a student  of  Nature,  as  well 
as  a lover  of  youthful  sports,  he  read  a well-taught  lesson 
in  the  opening  but  of  spring ; an  eloquent  homily  in  the  fall 
of  the  autumnal  leaf.  The  song  of  a bird,  the  cry  of  a pass- 
ing curlew,  represented  the  glad  but  transitory  days  of 
youth ; the  hollow  tree  or  the  hooting  owl,  the  decay  and 
imbecility  of  old  age. 

In  the  beautiful  language  of  Horace  Smith,  an  English 
poet — 

Your  voiceless  lips,  O flowers,  are  living  preachers, 

Each  cup  a pulpit,  each  leaf  a book, 

Supplying  to  ray  fancy  numerous  teachers 
From  loneliest  nook. 

’Neath  cloistered  boughs  each  floral  bell  that  swingeth, 

And  tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air. 

Makes  Sabbath  in  the  fields,  and  ever  ringeth 
A call  to  prayer. 

Not  to  the  domes  where  crumbling  arch  and  column 
Attest  the  feebleness  of  mortal  hand, 

But  to  that  fane,  most  catholic  and  solemn, 

Which  God  hath  planned. 

To  that  cathedral,  boundless  as  our  wonder, 

Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon  supply — 

Its  choir  the  winds  and  waves,  its  organ  thunder, 

Its  dome  the  sky. 

There,  amid  solitude  and  shade,  I wander 
Through  the  green  aisles,  and  stretched  upon  the  sod, 

Awed  by  the  silence,  reverently  ponder 
The  ways  of  God. 

On  January  7,  1804,  Jeremiah  Eeeds  made  his  first  pur- 
chase of  land  on  the  beach.  A second  purchase  was  made 
on  March  6,  1805,  and  a third  on  July  5th  following.  In 
March,  1807,  he  purchased  one  acre  of  land  on  the  main- 
land for  a ‘‘building  lot,”  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  had  not  yet  become  a permanent  resident  of  the 
island;  but  there  are  other  records  which  indicate  a resi- 
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Oldest  Hotel  in  Atlantic  City,  near  Turnpike  Bridge.  Built  about  1815. 


The  oldest  “ hotel”  in  Atlantic  City  is  now  used  as  a 
boat  house.  It  was  built  in  1815.  The  picture  on  the 
preceding  page  was  taken  before  it  was  removed  from 
its  familiar  site  in  the  rear  of  the  old  Island  House. 
Since  then  the  Island  House  has  been  cut  apart  and 
moved  westward  of  the  turnpike  and  the  “ oldest  hotel  ” 
has  been  moved  two  hundred  feet  or  more,  nearer  the 
Thoroughfare. 
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5?irst  permanent  dence  on  the  island  as  early  as  1795, 
Settlement*  transient,  it  may  be,  at  first,  but  per- 
manent about  the  year  1800.  On  April 
1,  1816,  be  leased  to  John  Bryant  a lot  of  land  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  “with  the  privilege  of  erecting  a 
dwelling  house  and  salt-works,  and  of  pasturing  two  cows 
and  team  for  the  works.”  These  salt-works  were  in 
operation  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  the  average 
yield  of  salt,  when  properly  attended,  was  eight  hundred 
bushels  per  annum.  At  this  time  Leeds  doubtless  owned 
all  the  land  eastward  of  Dry  Inlet. 

The  “Chamberlain  tract”  of  13 1 acres  was  owned  by 
James  Ireland,  Thomas  Latham  and  Christian  Holscom 
(Holdzkom)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  they  conveyed  it  to  Thomas  Chamberlain,  and  the 
heirs  of  the  latter  sold  it  to  Francis  McManus  in  1852. 
With  the  exception  of  this  tract,  Jeremiah  Leeds  owned 
the  whole  island  (claiming  it  and  being  in  possession)  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Leeds’  home  was  originally  in  the  vicinity  of  Missouri 
and  Arctic  avenues,  but  he  afterwards  built  a house  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  island.  Here  he  raised  corn  and 
rye,  and  the  harvests  were  so  abundant  that  it  was  a com- 
mon saying  among  the  shallop-men,  who  came  here  for 
grain,  that  they  were  going  down  into  Egypt  to  buy 
corn.  He  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  raising  of 
stock  and  made  willing  sales  of  three-year-old  steers  at 
eight  dollars  each.  As  late  as  1835  he  paid  only  thirty 
cents  a day  for  labor. 

HOW  THE  “OLD  TIMERS”  LIVED. 


At  a bank  dinner  held  in  Atlantic  City  in  January,  1889,  Peter 
Boice,  aged  about  eight-four,  of  Absecon,  gave  a description  of 
Absecon  Beach,  as  he  knew  it  when  a young  man  of  eighteen  or 
twenty.  He  used  to  come  here  to  help  Jeremiah  Leeds  reap  and 
harvest  his  grain.  “In  those  days,”  said  he,  “the  greater  portion  of 
the  island  was  sand-hills,  duck-ponds,  swamps,  brier  thickets  and 
nesting  places  for  the  wild  fowl.  Many  of  these  wild  fowl  could  be 
killed  with  clubs,  and  it  is  said  that  they  were  so  numerous  at  times 
that  in  lighting  upon  trees  the  branches  would  break.  Very  few 
people  had  guns  in  those  days,  consequently  they  resorted  to  other 
means  of  capturing  game.  They  would  creep  up  under  a tree  and 
pull  down  a few  fat  squawks  or  white  heron  with  long  poles  having 
hooks  on  the  end.'  People  nowadays  have  no  idea  of  the  great 
abundance  of  game  in  those  days.  A family  by  the  name  of  Wilson 
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Beter  315OtCf?0  brought  a lot  of  wild  rabbits  to  the  island  and 
..  , set  them  free.  In  a few  years  they  became  so 

mCCOLlCCuOttSu  numerous  as  to  be  a nuisance.  Foxes  were 
plentiful  and  sometimes  killed  the  little  lambs, 
besides  doing  much  harm  in  other  ways.  During  the  war  of  1812 
coasting  vessels  used  to  stop  here  for  supplies  of  beef.  The  captains 
would  help  themselves  to  Leeds’  cattle  and  pay  him  their  own  price, 
which  was  generally  liberal  enough.  The  whole  island  could  have 
been  bought  very  cheap  then — much  less  than  the  price  of  a single 
cottage  lot  to-day.  Leeds’  occupation  was  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
grain,  and  though  he  lived  a lonely  life,  he  generally  had  an  abun- 
dance. He  took  his  grain  to  mill  on  the  mainland  in  boats.”  Mr. 
Boice  died  in  1892.  His  son,  Henry  Boice,  was  also  a resident  of 
Absecon  and  a gentleman  of  wide  influence.  He  died  on  March  19, 
1899. 


Atlantic  City  Country  Club  House. 

The  daughter  of  the  latter,  now  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boice  Nourse,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  presented  the  Atlantic  City  Hospital  with  the 
building  known  as  the  Boice  Annex,  the  ground  being  broken  on  her 
wedding  day,  June  7,  1898.  Mrs.  Nourse  is  the  wife  of  Clarence 
Doughty  Nourse,  a native  of  Virginia,  but  related  to  the  Doughty 
family  of  Atlantic  County.  He  is  part  owner  of  the  iron  works  at 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Previous  to  1854,  says  another  “old  timer,”  immense  flocks  of  snipe 
and  ducks  settled  in  the  ponds,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Arctic 
and  North  Carolina  avenues.  The  district  between  Maryland  and 
South  Carolina  avenues,  from  Atlantic  to  the  meadows,  was  known 
as  “Squaktown,”  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  squawks  which 
nightly  roosted  there.  The  land  was  low  and  swampy,  and  was  cov- 
ered with  an  undergrowth  of  bushes,  vines  and  briers.  About  1835 
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£buntmncc  Jeremiah  Leeds  fired  into  a flock  of  these  birds 

at  this  point  and  killed  forty-eight.  Besides 
43am C*  quail,  rabbits  and  foxes,  there  were,  at  that 

time,  minks,  muskrats,  loggerheads,  terrapins 
and  snakes — black  snakes,  garter  snakes  and  adders.  Strange  to  say, 
there  were  no  lizards  or  bull-frogs.  The  frogs  made  their  appear- 
ance after  the  founding  of  the  city. 

Jeremiah  Leeds’  first  home  on  the  island  was  a log-house,  built 
where  the  Reading  railroad  tracks  now  cross  Arctic  avenue.  Till 
the  narrow-gauge  road  was  built  a cedar-tree  marked  the  site  of  the 
old  fireplace  of  this  log-house.  This  log-hut  was  torn  down  after 
Leeds  had  built  a new  and  better  one  near  the  Inlet,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Baltic  and 
Massachusetts  ave- 
nues. It  was  built 
of  good  cedar  logs, 
shingled  on  the  out- 
side and  sealed  with 
plowed  and  groov- 
ed boards  inside.  It 
had  two  rooms  be- 
low and  plenty  of 
chamber  rooms 
above.  This  • house 
was  used  as  a shed 
'and  storeroom  when 
a larger  frame 
house  was  built  at 
a later  date.  It  was 
finally  torn  down  in 
1853,  and  the  cedar 
logs  were  converted 
into  shingles. 

The  third  house  was  built  about  1815.  It  was  the  home  of  An- 
drew Leeds,  son  of  Jeremiah,  and  is  still  standing  near  the  draw- 
bridge across  the  Thoroughfare,  below  Georgia  avenue. 

The  fourth  house  was  built  at  the  old  salt-works,  where  the  Inlet 
now  flows.  It  was  occupied  by  John  Bryant  until  John  Horner  came 
to  this  island  from  Tuckerton  and  operated  the  salt-works,  Bryant 
going  to  Absecon.  This  house  is  now  a part  of  the  home  of  the  late 
Irving  Lee,  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  adjoining  the  school  house. 
Ryan  Adams  was  the  next  to  build  a house  on  the  Chamberlain  tract, 
at  Delaware  and  Arctic  avenues.  It  is  still  standing,  but  not  on  the 
old  site.  The  first  city  election  was  held  at  this  house.  The  sixth 
house  was  built  by  John  Leeds,  son  of  Andrew,  near  Arctic  and  In- 
diana avenues.  The  seventh  house  was  built  by  James,  a brother  of 
John  Leeds.  It  was  near  Michigan  and  Arctic  avenues.  The  eighth 
and  ninth  houses  were  built  by  Robert.  B.  Leeds  above  Baltic,  be- 
tween Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  avenues,  about  1852.  These 
were  all  the  houses  on  this  island  when  the  city  was  incorporated 
and  the  railroad  finished,  in  1854. 

In  1838  Jeremiah  Leeds  died  and  his  lands  descended 
to  his  children : Rubanna  Conover,  Rachel  Steelman, 

Andrew  Leeds,  Judith  Leeds,  afterwards  Judith  Hackett, 
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iflemmat)  ILeei)^  Chalkley  S.  Leeds  and  Robert  B. 

Leeds.  The  mother  of  the  Leeds  pro- 
geny at  this  time  kept  the  old  Atlantic 
House  as  a tavern  for  oystermen  and  traders.  It  stood 
near  Baltic  and  Massachusetts  avenues. 


ANDREW  LEEDS  AND  THE  LEEDS  HOMESTEAD. 


Andrew  Leeds,  oldest  son  of  Jeremiah  Leeds,  died  about  1865. 
On  November  28,  1896,  his  body  was  taken  from  a vault  in  this  city 
and  removed  to  Pleasantville  for  interment  beside  his  first  wife.  The 
body  had  been  buried  in  a metallic  casket  for  thirty  years  and  was 
sealed  in  a vault  erected  on  the  old  Leeds  homestead,  near  Arkansas 
and  Baltic  avenues.  When  the  vault  was  broken  open  the  relatives 
caused  the  casket  to  be  removed  to  a neighboring  blacksmith  shop, 
where  the  lid  was  removed  and  the  skeleton  exposed.  It  had  turned 
completely  black.  A number  of  people  who  gathered  to  witness  the 
proceedings  were  given  a peep  at  the  gruesome  sight.  “Aunt”  Ellen 
Leeds,  the  surviving  widow,  then  83  years  old,  was  opposed  to  the 
opening  of  the  vault,  and  became  hysterical. 

Andrew  Leeds  was  born  in  1791,  and  died  at  the  age  of  75  years. 
He  was  the  only  person  buried  in  the  city  limits.  Several  drowned 
sailors  were  buried  on  the  island  at  one  time,  but  were  later  removed 
to  a cemetery  on  the  mainland.  The  home  of  “Aunt  Ellen”  was  a 
modest  place  for  a woman  who  would  have  been  almost  a million- 
aire had  her  husband  lived  and  successfully  fought  the  law  suits  in 
which  he  was  engaged  during  his  last  years.  To  a newspaper  re- 
porter she  said,  on  the  day  they  were  forcibly  removing  the  body 
of  her  husband : 

“I  am  81  years  old,  and  it  makes  my  Washington  blood  boil  to 
think  how  they  are  treating  me.  Yes,  I am  a relative  of  George 
Washington,  for  my  grandmother  and  Washington’s  mother  were 
sisters.  They  have  taken  all  I have  from  me  and  now  they  come  and 
steal  my  husband.  Andrew  was  78  years  old  when  he  died,  and  I 
buried  him  on  September  7th  in  that  vault  thirty  years  ago.  They 
say  ‘Aunt’  Ellen  is  crazy,  but  I remember  everything.  Before  An- 
drew died  he  planted  three  stakes  in  the  yard  and  said  that  when 
he  died  he  wanted  to  be  buried  there  in  a vault.  When  he  was 
buried  there  were  no  houses  here.  It  was  all  wilderness.  We  used 
to  live  in  a house  on  a site  now  used  as  the  intersection  of  Baltic 
and  Arkansas  avenues.  It  has  all  been  built  up  now,  but  I lived  all 
the  time  near  his  grave.  Andrew  always  said  that  he  was  born  here, 
and  that  he  would  die  here  and  wanted  to  be  buried  here,  and  I kept 
my  promise.  Now  they  have  stolen  him  away;  I don’t  know  who, 
but  I think  my  grandchildren.” 

“Aunt  Ellen”  died  at  Pleasantville  on  October  20,  1900,  in  the 
eighty-eighth  year  of  her  age.  Two  years  later,  in  September,  1902, 
what  had  once  been  an  earlier  home  of  Andrew  Leeds  was  moved 
nearer  to  the  Thoroughfare.  It  was  the  oldest  “hotel”  in  Atlantic 
City,  but  had  not  been  occupied  for  many  years.  This  house  at  that 
time  was  located  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  old  Island  House 
property,  near  the  turnpike  bridge,  at  Baltic  and  Georgia  avenues. 
It  was  long  known  as  the  Leeds  homestead,  and  was  built  in  1815. 
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£U&rrtXI  00^  Its  ^rst  owner  and  occupant  was  Andrew 
Leeds.  The  original  building  was  a little  four- 
^ometfteatu  room  cottage,  constructed  of  ship  timber,  and 

built  for  the  purpose  of  withstanding  time  and 
the  elements.  In  1820,  owing  to  an  addition  in  Mr.  Leeds’  family, 
four  more  rooms  were  added  to  the  original  structure,  making  the 
eight-room  house  as  it  stood  on  the  day  it  was  to  be  destroyed,  with- 
out alteration,  addition  or  repairs. 

Mayor  Stoy  and  other  citizens  inspected  this  old  landmark,  and 
expressed  regret  that  it  would  soon  disappear  before  the  march  of 
progress.  A land  company,  headed  by  George  A.  Crawford,  was 
making  extensive  improvements,  necessitating  the  moving  or  oblit- 
eration of  the  old  Island  House  and  the  Leeds  homestead.  Mr. 
Crawford  hearing  of  the  solicitude  of  the  Mayor  to  save  the  old 
homestead,  said  he  would  donate  it  to  the  city,  provided  the  mu- 
nicipality would  contribute  another  site.  Mayor  Stoy  at  once  com- 
municated officially  with  City  Council,  but  that  body  was  devoid  of 
sentiment.  A member  moved  that  the  building  be  given  to  the  Board 
of  Health,  to  be  used  as  a morgue,  which  was  equivalent  to  saying 
to  Mr.  Crawford,  “we  decline  your  offer,  with  thanks.”  The  old 
landmark  was  thereupon  retained  by  Mr.  Crawford  and  by  him  con- 
verted into  a boat-house.  It  still  stands  near  the  turnpike  bridge. 

Little  more  than  fifty 
years  ago  the  island  was  so 
uninviting  that  when  the 
project  to  make  a summer 
resort  was  instituted,  the 
idea  was  ridiculed  as  being 
utterly  impracticable.  Said 
a conservative  old  capitalist : 
“Call  it  a sand-patch,  a des- 
olation, a swamp,  a mosquito 
territory,  but  do  not  talk  to 
me  about  any  city  in  such  a 
place  as  that.  In  the  first 
place,  you  can’t  build  a city 
there,  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  you  did,  you.  couldn’t  get 
anybody  to  go  there.”  The  conservative  capitalist  was 
in  due  time  gathered  unto  his  fathers,  and  the  enterprising 
men  who  set  to  work  to  plant  a city  have  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  more  than  their  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions realized. 
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First  City  Hall,  Atlantic  City. 
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1678  to  1728. 


ANIEL  Leeds,  as  early  as  1689,  made  surveys 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mullica  River,  which 
surveys  were  confirmed  by  grants  from  the 
proprietary  council  of  West  Jersey,  and  subse- 
quently the  place  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  was  called 
Leedspoint,  in  his  honor.  From  the  records  in  the  sur- 
veyor-general’s office  at  Burlington,  it  appears  that  Leeds 
came  to  West  Jersey  in  the  ship  Shield,  Daniel  Lowes, 
master,  in  October,  1678,  she  being  the  first  vessel  that 
had  ascended  the  Delaware  as  far  as  Burlington.  He 
was  one  of  the  noted  men  among  the  first  settlers,  a man 
of  considerable  learning  for  his  time,  and  the  first  sur- 
veyor-general of  West  Jersey,  receiving  his  appointment 
in  1681.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Assembly  in  1682. 

In  1702,  when  the  proprietors  surrendered  their  rights 
to  Queen  Anne,  she  appointed  her  cousin,  Edward  Hyde 
(Lord  Cornbury),  Governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey, and  notified  him  to  repair  with  all  convenient  speed 
to  America,  and  call  together  certain  persons  who  were  to 
constitute  his  Council,  two  of  whom  were  Thomas  Revell 
and  Daniel  Leeds.  They  proved  to  be  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Jersey  Council,  until  Cornbury  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Governor  Lovelace,  in  1708. 

Lord  Cornbury  was  one  of  the  most  tyrannical  and 
arbitrary  rulers  New  Jersey  ever  had,  and  in  his  acts  of 
usurpation  he  was  assisted  by  Thomas  Revell  and  Daniel 
Leeds.  So  unsatisfactory  was  his  administration  that 
he  was  opposed  by  a majority  of  .the  members  of  the  As- 
sembly of  1707.  Revell  and  Leeds  refused  to  administer 
the  oath  of  office  to  three  of  the  members  opposed  to  the 
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LCftlS  and  Governor — Thomas  Lambert,  Thomas 

ilort)  Combttrp*  Gardner  and  Joshua  Wright — and 

addressed  a letter  to  the  Assembly, 
endeavoring  to  convince  that  body  that  these  three  men 
were  not  entitled  to  their  seats,  not  possessing  each  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  a claim  which  proved  to  be  entire- 
ly untrue  and  without  foundation.  Nevertheless,  they 
were  kept  out  of  their  seats  for  a period  of  “nigh  eleven 
months,”  whereby  the  Governor’s  party  gained  a major- 
ity of  one  in  the  Assembly.  Revell  and  Leeds  also  peti- 
tioned the  Crown  for  the  retention  of  Lord  Cornburv. 
This  was  couched  in  eloquent  language.  They  enlarged 
upon  his  virtues  and  covered  his  faults  with  the  eloquence 
of  their  praise.  But  the  people  were  so  thoroughly 
aroused,  their  appeals  so  earnest,  and  their  condemnation 
so  strong  that  the  Queen  could  not  refuse  their  prayers. 
She  commissioned  Lord  Lovelace  as  Governor  on  April 
19,  1708. 

William  Penn  recognized  the  ability  of  Leeds,  but  ques- 
tioned some  of  his  methods,  and  writing  to  William  Pop- 
ple, Secretary  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  at  London,' in  1708, 
he  said  • 

“I  am  of  the  opinion  that  leaving  Thomas  Revell  and  Daniel  Leeds 
out  of  the  Council  will  tend  more  to  the  public  quiet  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  ye  people  of  those  parts,  which  I take  to  be  of  moment  at 
this  time,  on  divers  accounts.  One  Keeble,  that  is  to  be  with  ye 
Lords,  knows  them  both.  Pray  ask  him.” 

In  1686,  Daniel  Leeds  began  the  publication  of  an  al- 
manac in  Philadelphia.  William  Bradford  established 
the  first  printing  press  in  that  city  in  1685,  being  the  third 
in  the  colonies.  The  first  publication  from  his  press  was 
in  1685,  being  an  almanac  for  1 686,  by  Samuel  Atkins, 
called  “Kalendarium  Pennsylvaniense.”  It  was  not  the 
first  almanac  published  in  the  colonies.*  A copy  of  it 

* Neither  the  Leeds  nor  the  Atkins  almanac  was  the  first  in  America,  though 
some  writers  have  so  stated.  The  first  in  the  colonies  appeared  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  1639,  and  was  called  “An  Almanack,  Calculated  for  New  England,”  by- 
William  Pierce,  mariner.  It  was  printed  by  Stephen  Daye.  The  first  Boston 
almanac  was  published  by  John  Foster  in  1676.  In  1697  J.  Clapp  published  an 
almanac  in  New  York.  Beginning  with  1700  Samuel  Clough  published  the  New 
England  Almanac  at  Boston  for  .eight  years.  It  bore  the  traditional  wood  cut, 
professing  to  show  what  parts  of  a man’s  body  are  governed  by  the  moon,  etc. 
Nathaniel  Ames,  physician  and  inn  keeper,  published  at  Boston  for  thirty-six 
years — 1745  to  1779— what  has  been  considered  by  some  the  best  almanac  in  the 
thirteen  colonies.  In  outward  appearance  it  resembled  works  which,  under  the 
name  of  almanacs,  are  now  published  by  owners  of  patent  medicines.  The  figure 
of  a nude  man,  with  fishes  and  rams,  twins  and  scorpions,  about  him  was  want- 
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iLceD#’  almanac  sold  in  New  York,  in  1882,  for  $555. 
(Extracts*  The  next  year  (x686)  Daniel  Leeds 

was  the  editor  and  compiler  of  an 
almanac  for  the  year  1687,  the  printer  being  William 
Bradford.  From  some  of  these  almanacs,  which  are  still 
in  existence,  a few  quaint  and  historical  extracts  are 
made : 

“1706. — ‘Daniel  Leeds,  the  compiler  of  the  Almanack,  lives  in  Egg 
Harbour,  New  Jersey,  and  he  attributes  many  of  the  errors  in  the 
printing  to  his  distance  from  the  work  and  the  illness  of  Bradford, 
who  had  to  entrust  an  apprentice  with  the  work.’  ” 

“ 17:2. — ‘ The  author  ne’er  was  Learned  to  attain, 

Neither  to  Arts  or  a Poetic  strain. 

You  must  expect  from  him  but  homespun  Rhimes, 

Nor  was  he  bred  or  taught  to  Court  the  Times. 

His  father  did  a poor  Mechanick  live, 

And  Learning  him  could  not  afford  to  give. 

And  yet  the  Heraulds  in  their  Books  express 
That  he  descended  is  from  nothing  less 
Than  of  a Gentleman  from  Leeds  in  Kent. 

His  Coat  of  Arms  may  tell  what’s  thereby  meant, 

Which  beareth  Argent  a Fess  Guels  between 
Three  Eagles  Sable,  and  displayed  there  seen.  ’ ” 

“1714. — ‘Courteous  Reader:  It  is  now  27  years  that  I have  sup- 

plied my  countrymen  with  a Diary  gratis ; and  growing  every  year 
older  and  older,  have  had  an  intent  for  some  years  past  to  leave  it 
to  others  to  supply;  but  that  my  friends  have  prevailed  upon  me, 
till  now  that  I have  a Son  whose  natural  Inclination  leads  him  to 
Science  Mathematical,  in  so  much  that  though  he  is  not  yet  sixteen 
years  of  age,  he  has  calculated  the  Planets’  Places  from  Wing’s 
Astronoma  Britanica,  and  taken  their  Aspects,  and  Calculated  the 
Great  Eclipse  of  the  Moon  to  be  in  May  next,  and  performed  all  the 
Mathematical  part  of  this  Almanack  himself.  Wherefore  I have  ac- 
quitted myself  of  this  work,  and  leave  it  to  him,  not  doubting  that 
he  will  perform  his  Annual  Service  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Pub- 
lick.  And  I hope  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I confess  that  he,  be- 
ing so  young,  I have  given  my  assistance  in  other  matters,  and  while 
he  lives  with  me  shall  not  be  wanting.  I think  I need  say  no  more, 
only 

All  happiness  attend  us 
And  all  good  fortune  mend  us. 

Daniel  LEEDS.’  ” 


ing,  but  instead  there  was  the  rude  cut  of  the  solar  system.  Excepting  the  Bible  > 
over  or  under  which  it  often  hung,  the  almanac  was  the  most  used  and  best  read 
book  in  the  country  farm  house  To  destroy  one  was  a piece  of  vandalism  ; con- 
sequently, numbers  of  them  accumulated  in  the  homes  of  the  farmers,  sometimes 
covering  a period  of  fifty  years.  Many  of  these  have  been  handed  down  to  the 
present  generation,  and  others  are  found  on  the  shelves  of  old  book  stores,  where 
they  command  good  prices.  These  almanacs  were  the  diaries  and  account  books, 
the  calendars  and  journals,  the  jest  book  and  receipt  book,  the  encyclopedia  and 
household  book  of  poetry  and  wit.  Down  the  margins  of  some  and  on  the  blank 
pages  of  others,  wherever  room  could  be  found,  were  written  all  manner  of  notes 
and  comments.  One  has  been  preserved  in  which  the  owner  recorded  the  weight 
of  his  hogs,  the  yield  of  his  turnip  patch,  who  dined  with  him  and  who  supped 
with  him,  who  helped  him  with  his  work,  what  occurred  on  election  day,  in  what  a 
huff  the  hired  help  went  off— in  short,  all  the  petty  events  of  his  every-day  life. 
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©tan  ilcctis,  Daniel  Leeds’  son,  Titan  Leeds,  con- 
Comptier*  tinued  the  publication  of  the  almanac 

for  some  years  thereafter.  The  elder 
Leeds  died  in  1720,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  married  three  times,  and  left  nine  children.  After 
the  death  of  his  second  wife,  he  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Society  of  Friends  and  published  a pamphlet  de- 
nouncing the  acts  of  his  former  religious  associates.  Alli- 
bone  speaks  of  him  as  the  earliest  author  in  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  lapse  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  works  were  published  in  Philadelphia.  Leeds 
was  always  a Jersey  man. 

Titan  Leeds  afterwards  became  sheriff  of  Burlington 
County,  and  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  November 
10-13,  1729,  we  read  that  he  was  an  important  witness 
for  the  defense  in  the  trial  of  James  Burnside,  an  Irish- 
man with  the  “brogue  on  his  tongue,”  who  was  condemn- 
ed to  death  on  account  of  a certain  love  affair  of  his  with 
a widow  named  Anne  Eastworthy.  The  account  says : 
“The  Prisoner  made  little  defence  of  himself;  but  hav- 
ing Counsel  allowed  by  the  lenity  of  the  Court,  several 
witnesses  were  called,”  and  this  counsel  offered  to  “prove 
that  the  said  Anne  Eastworthy  had  been  an  infamous 
woman,  but  that  not  being  allowed  by  the  Court,  and  after 
a Tryal  of  about  four  Hours,  the  Jury  brought  him  in 
Guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  death,  but  the  next  day  his 
counsel  secured  an  arrest  of  judgment  on  account  of  a 
flaw  in  the  indictment.”  Luckily  for  Burnside,  perhaps 
with  the  assistance  of  Leeds,  he  “broke  out  of  the  gaol 
at  Burlington,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1729,  about  one 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning,”  as  appears  by  a statement  in 
the  American  Mercury  of  December  23,  1729.  There  is 
no  further  record  of  what  became  of  Burnside  and  the 
Widow  Eastworthy.  Perhaps  he  did  what  our  Leeds- 
point  astronomer  swore  at  the  trial  he  offered  to  do — 
“make  it  up  with  her.” 
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ROM  the  most  authentic  accounts,  it  appears 
that  about  the  year  1753  there  was  a settle- 
ment near  the  forks  of  the  Mullica  River,  in 
Atlantic  County,  which  consisted  of  about 
twenty  log  houses,  and  was  called  Sweetwater.  Its  in- 
habitants were  typical  woodsmen,  who  lived  by  lumber- 
ing and  tilling  the  soil,  varying  these  occupations  with 
hunting  and  fishing.  There  was  also  at  this  time,  in  the 
vicinity,  a small  band  of  half  savage  white  people,  who 
lived  in  wigwams,  after  the  fashion  of  the  aborigines, 
and  held  little,  if  any,  intercourse  with  their  neighbors. 
They  were  known  as  “the  clam  eaters.”  After  a few 
years  these  strange  beings  mysteriously  disappeared. 
They  probably  joined  one  of  the  Indian  tribes  west  of 
the  Delaware. 

*X*  +X+  +X+ 

In  1758  a church  was  built  at  Sweetwater,. in  the  primi- 
tive style  of  the  period.  It  had  no  settled  pastor,  but 
was  used  by  preachers  of  all  denominations.  The  pres- 
ent Methodist  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1808  and 
dedicated  the  following  year  by  the  venerable  bishop, 
Francis  Asbury.  In  the  cemetery  adjoining  the  church 
the  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep,  the  oldest  of  the 
tombs  dating  back  to  1760.  Two  of  the  graves  are  of 
special  interest.  One  is  that  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Miner, 
whose  husband  was  an  officer  under  the  celebrated  naval 
commander,  Paul  Jones,  and  the  other  is  that  of  Rev. 
Simon  Lucas,  a Revolutionary  soldier  and  old-time 
Methodist  preacher.  Mrs.  Miner  died  in  1777  and  Mr. 
Lucas  in  1838,  the  latter  in  his  eighty-third  year.  The 
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Z\)C  /Forks'  at  mansion,  now  belonging  to  the  estate 
^mrctfcoatcr*  William  E.  Farrell,  was  built  in 

1762.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
it  was  occupied  by  a weathy  family  mentioned  in  C.  J. 
Peterson’s  popular  romance  of  “Kate  Aylesford.”  The 
name  “Aylesford”  is  fictitious.  The  real  name  of  the 
family  is  not  positively  known. 

DEPREDATIONS  BY  THE  RED-COATS. 


During  the  Revolution  Sweetwater,  now  called  Pleasant  Mills,  was 
a place  of  some  importance.  Colonel  Thomas  Proctor’s  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Regiment  of  Artillery  and  a body  of  New  Jersey  militia, 
well  provided  with  cannon,  were  stationed  at  “The  Forks”  in  Octo- 
ber, 1778.  A portion  of  General  Charles  Grey’s  division  of  the 
British  Army,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  general  himself, 
had  gone  from  New  York  on  a marauding  expedition  to  Buzzard’s 
Bay,  New  Bedford,  Fair  Haven  and  Martha’s  Vineyard;  and  an- 
other detachment  had  come  to  Egg  Harbor,  under  Captain  Patrick 
Ferguson,  who  was  not  less  cruel  than  the  general  himself. 

Ferguson’s  force,  after  landing  at  Chestnut  Neck,  purposed  march- 
ing toward  the  forks  of  the  river,  to  destroy  the  iron  works  at 
Batsto,  which  were  turning  out  large  quantities  of  the  munitions  of 
war  for  the  Continental  army.  They  also  had  in  view  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  stores  and  privateers  at  “The  Forks.”  Hearing  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  the  Americans  prepared  to  meet  them.  It 
was  late  in  the  day — probably  the  evening  of  October  6th — when  the 
Americans,  believing  that  a general  attack  would  be  made  in  the 
morning,  fell  back  to  a favorable  position  near  Sweetwater,  and  rested 
on  their  arms.  At  daybreak  they  were  ready  for  the  attack.  The 
artillery  was  posted  behind  an  eminence  on  the  left,  the  infantry  was 
drawn  up  in  a line  extending  across  the  main  road  to  the  river  bank, 
and  a wooded  ravine  on  the  right  was  occupied  by  a number  of 
picked  men. 

The  day  was  well  advanced  when  the  enemy  had  finished  their 
work  of  destruction  at  Chestnut  Neck,  and  instead  of  marching  in- 
land, toward  Sweetwater  and  Batsto,  as  at  first  intended,  Captain 
Ferguson  prudently  retired  his  forces  under  the  protection  of  the 
guns  of  the  Zebra,  the  Vigilant  and  the  Nautilus.  He  then  steered 
his  barges  to  the  landing  place  of  Eli  Mathis,  near  the  mouth  of 
Bass  River,  and  destroyed  the  dwelling  house  and  farm  buildings 
of  Mathis,  besides  the  salt  works,  a saw  mill  and  twelve  houses  be- 
longing to  as  many  patriots  near  the  banks  of  that  river. 

. The  story  of  the  assault  upon  the  fort  and  destruction  of  the  stores 
at  Chestnut  Neck,  and  the  slaughter  of  Pulaski’s  men  near  Tucker- 
ton,  is  told  in  another  chapter. 

Pat  Ferguson  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the 
King  in  America  during  the  Revolution.  He  was  a brother  of  Adam 
Ferguson,  the  celebrated  Scottish  philosopher,  and  in  his  own  way 
quite  as  gifted.  He  was  a man  of  an  ingenious  turn  of  mind  and 
invented  a breech-loading  rifle,  in  the  use  of  which  he  became  very 
expert. 

After  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden,  South  Caro- 
lina, in  1780,  Cornwallis  had  the  whole  South  at  his  mercy.  He 
moved  slowly  northward  with  the  main  body  of  his  army.  Fergu- 
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Colfc  ^13lOOtJCD  so.n  was  giyen  command  of  various  operations, 
with  power  to  embody  and  command  the  Tory 
<ipassacrr0*  volunteers.  The  Carolinas  and  New  Jersey 

were  the  only  States  which  were  entirely  swept 
from  border  to  border  by  the  besom  of  war.  There  was  scarcely  a 
nook  or  a corner  in  which  the  rifle  shot  was  not  heard,  in  which  the 
torch  was  not  lighted,  or  in  which  the  passions  of  hell  were  not  let 
loose. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  General  Grey,  to  whose  army 
Ferguson’s  company  of  marauders  belonged,  command- 
ed the  British  troops  who  were  sent  to  massacre  the 
Americans  under  Wayne  at  Paoli  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 20-21,  1777.  A Hessian  sergeant,  who  took  part 
in  this  massacre,  afterwards  said : “We  killed  three  hun- 
dred of  the  rebels  with  the  bayonet.  I stuck  them  my- 
self like  so  many  pigs,  one  after  another,  until  the  blood 
ran  out  of  the  touchhole  of  my  musket.”  On  October  2, 
1778,  this  same  General  Grey  directed  the  massacre  of 
104  cavalrymen,  commanded  by  Colonel  Baylor,  at  Tap- 
pan,  north  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.  As  at  Paoli,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  surprised  at  night  in  a barn,  being  betrayed 
by  a Tory.  Their  cries  for  mercy  were  unheeded  and 
every  man  that  could  be  found  was  bayoneted  in  cold 
blood.  General  Grey’s  orders  were  to  give  no  quarter. 
Major  General  Lord  Stirling  (American)  being  requested 
to  investigate  the  particulars  of  this  massacre,  did  so  and 
reported  to  Congress,  with  the  affidavits  and  depositions 
of  the  survivors.  The  testimony  of  one,  a man  named 
Southward,  is  sufficient.  He  said  that  five  men  out  of 
the  thirteen  who  were  with  him  were  killed  outright,  and 
the  rest,  excepting  himself,  bayoneted.  Southward 
heard  the  English  officer  order  his  men  to  put  all  to  death, 
and  he  afterwards  asked  if  they  had  finished  their  work. 
They  offered  quarter  to  some,  who,  on  surrendering,  were 
bayoneted  in  cold  blood. 

GREY  THE  MONSTER— ANDRE  THE  SPY. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the  papers  of  this  same  mon- 
ster, General  Grey,  there  was  found,  in  March,  1901,  the  diary  of 
Major  Andre.  After  being  hidden  away  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  it  was  discovered  in  England  by  Lord  Grey,  in  going  over  a 
lot  of  papers  that  had  belonged  to  his  ancestor.  General  Grey,  on 
whose  staff  Andre  served  while  in  America.  It  is  presumed  that 
Andre’s  papers  fell  into  the  possession  of  General  Grey,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  diary  being  found  by  Lord  Grey.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  campaign,  day  by  day,  during  the  years  1777-78.  It  is  simply  but 
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Smuggling  at  interestingly  told  from  the  soldier’s  standpoint, 
and  is  accompanied  by  maps,  apparently  drawn 
tljr  j?orH£*  by  Andre  himself  and  with  a skill  that  would 

make  him  the  equal  of  any  military  hydro- 
grapher  of  to-day.  The  diary  ceases  too  early  to  throw  new  light 
upon  the  motives  which  prompted  the  tragic  ending  of  his  career,  but 
it  gives  interesting  glimpses  of  the  personality  of  one  of  the  his- 
torical figures  of  the  Revolution. 

Remembering  the  sad  story  of  Paoli  and  Tappan,  we 
can  easily  imagine  what  must  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
patriots  at  Chestnut  Neck  and  “The  Forks,”  had  they 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  these  cohorts  of  the  merciless 
Grey.  Their  bayonets  and  swords  were  already  twice 
wet  with  the  blood  of  patriots,  and  thrice  wet  were  they 
a week  later,  when  forty  of  Pulaski’s  Legion  were  mas- 
sacred in  cold  blood  near  Tuckerton. 

Considering  the  character  of  General  Grey,  the  orders 
he  must  have  given  and  the  butchery  of  Pulaski’s  Legion, 
the  garrisons  at  “The  Forks”  and  at  Chestnut  Neck  were 
.indeed  fortunate.  The  annals  of  the  Revolution  are  re- 
plete with  pages  of  fearful  suffering,  of  cruelty  and  of 
bloodshed.  The  British  soldier’s  reputation  for  chivalry 
was  stained  again  and  again  by  acts  of  cruel  passion  and 
by  the  malignant  butchery  of  an  unprotected  foe.  Even 
as  early  as  the  battle  of  Long  Island  they  record  it  as 
“a  fine  sight  to  see  with  what  alacrity  we  dispatched  the 
rebels  with  our  bayonets,  after  we  had  surrounded  them 
so  they  could  not  resist.” 

*X*  +X+  4* 

During  a portion  of  these  trying  Revolutionary  times 
the  Delaware  River  was  occupied  by  the  enemy’s  vessels, 
and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  merchandise,  par- 
ticularly groceries,  could  be  obtained  in  or  near  Phila- 
delphia. Smuggling  was  considered  a legitimate  trade, 
and  people  resorted  to  every  means  to  circumvent  the 
revenue  officers.  Vessels  of  light  draft  could  navigate 
the  Mullica  to  “The  Forks.”  Here  barrels  of  sugar  and 
molasses,  bags  of  coffee,  boxes  of  tea,  puncheons  of  rum, 
and  various  other  articles  of  trade,  were  taken  on  shore, 
placed  upon  wagons  and  hauled  across  the  country,  in  the 
direction  of  Burlington  or  Philadelphia.  All  kinds  of 
subterfuge  was  used  to  avoid  detection.  Sometimes  a 
load  of  salt  hay  concealed  several  barrels  of  molasses  or 
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Briltelj  Officers  sugar,  or  a quantity  of  clams  kept  from 
view  numerous  bags  of  coffee  or 
boxes  of  tea.  Cedar  hoop  poles  pro- 
vided a good  cover  for  articles  of  smaller  bulk,  and  cord- 
wood  was  an  excellent  hiding  place  for  other  goods  con- 
traband of  war.  Almost  every  swamp  along  the  route 
had  its  secret  place  of  deposit,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  American  cause  aided  much  in  making  this  kind 
of  trade  successful. 

Occasionally,  however,  during  hot  weather,  hoops  and 
staves  would  not  hold  the  molasses,  and  finding  a vent 
it  left  a stream  along  the  road,  thus  betraying  the  smug- 
gler to  the  officers  of  King  George.  The  load  and  team 
were  confiscated,  and  the  driver  was  fortunate  if  he  es- 
caped into  the  forest  to  avoid  punishment.  There  were 
several  such  mishaps,  when  it  occurred  to  the  patriotic 
smugglers  that  the  cool  night  atmosphere  was  the  time 
for  carrying  goods  across  the  country,  and  when  the  sound 
of  a loaded  wagon  was  heard  along  the  road  “between 
two  days,”  the  country  folk  knew  what  it  meant.  Some 
of  these  incidents,  illustrating  the  patriotism  of  the  stal- 
wart sires  and  sturdy  sons  of  old  Gloucester  County,  of 
which  Atlantic  was  then  a part,  have  been  employed  by 
writers  to  point  a moral  or  adorn  a tale,  just  as  the  ro- 
mantic love-tale  of  John  Estaugh  and  Elizabeth  Haddon, 
founder  of  Haddonfield,  furnished  the  incidents  for  one 
of  Longfellow's  delightful  “Tales  of  a Wayside  Inn.” 


ROMANCE  OE  ELIZABETH  HADDON. 

Much  of  the  life  story  of  that  brave  Jersey  girl,  Elizabeth  Had- 
don, is  left  untold  by  the  poet,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  he  has 
interwoven  fact  with  fiction.  But,  with  all  of  the  poet’s  omissions, 
there  is  enough  in  his  tale  and  in  the  further  story  of  Elizabeth’s 
life  to  suggest  New  Jersey  atmosphere  and  to  interest  all  students 
of  New  Jersey  literature.  In  brief,  the  story  is  as  follows:  On  the 

line  of  the  railroad,  between  Atlantic  City  and  Camden,  is  a beau- 
tiful borough  of  about  3,000  inhabitants,  known  as  Haddonfield, 
founded  by  Elizabeth  Haddon,  a girl  of  only  eighteen,  just  202  years 
ago.  Can  any  one  name  one  other  town  in  this  broad  land  founded 
by  a young  woman  not  yet  twenty  years  old?  Is  is  not  interesting 
to  know  that  New  Jersey  can  boast  of  such  a woman — can  boast  of 
Elizabeth  Haddon,  of  whose  wooing  we  are  told  in  beautiful  verse — 
a wooing,  forsooth,  in  the  home  and  town  of  her  own  building? 
Bidding  good-bye  to  her  affectionate  parents  and  an  only  sister,  then 
married,  this  young  Quakeress,  Elizabeth  Haddon,  left  a comfort- 
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damage  of  able  home  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  crossed 

^ , the  ocean  and  cast  her  lot  in  an  unbroken  for- 

(BU?abrtl)  i;at>0on  est,  at  some  distance  from  her  nearest  neigh- 
bor, and  on  lands  previously  purchased  by  her 
father,  John  Haddon,  a prosperous  blacksmith  and  maker  of  anchors, 
at  his  shop,  between  Ratherhithe  street  and  the  Thames,  London. 
She  brought  with  her  a power  of  attorney  from  her  father,  and  was 
practically  the  owner  of  the  land,  upon  which  she  proceeded  to  build 
a home  and  found  a town.  We  have  read  of  Dorothy  Vernon  of 
Haddon  Hall.  It  was  this  same  baronial  mansion  which  had  belong- 
ed to  the  ancestors  of  Elizabeth  Haddon.  It  was  the  seat  of  the 
Haddon  family  before  the  conquest,  but  in  the  arbitrary  distribution 
of  territory  by  William  this  estate  was  given  to  his  son,  the  rightful 
owners  being  driven  from  the  soil  and  degraded  by  the  Norman 
ruler. 

A short  time  before  undertaking  her  lonesome  voyage  to  America, 
Elizabeth  Haddon  met  a young  man  of  much  talent,  six  years  her 
senior,  a native  of  Kelvedon,  a Quaker  preacher  named  John  Es- 
taugh.  For  this  young  man  Elizabeth  had  the  highest  admiration; 
indeed,  it  is  believed  that  she  then  loved  him,  and  we  may  infer  that 
he  loved  her.  John  Estaugh  was  commissioned  to  visit  America  on 
a religious  mission  in  1700.  The  next  year  Elizabeth  Haddon  re- 
ceived permission  from  her  parents  to  come  to  New  Jersey  to  look 
after  and  occupy  her  father’s  possessions.  John  Estaugh  reached 
Patuxent,  Md.,  in  January,  1701.  After  preaching  in  Virginia,  he 
came  northward  through  Pennsylvania  to  Philadelphia,  and  there 
he  met  Elizabeth  Haddon  (possibly  by  prearrangement),  who  was 
staying  with  friends,  before  taking  up  her  abode  on  the  lands  of  her 
father  in  New  Jersey.  While  in  Philadelphia  on  this  occasion,  John 
Estaugh  thought  it  his  duty  to  go  back  to  Virginia,  “not  feeling  his 
mind  clear  of  that  province.”  Soon  afterward  Elizabeth  Haddon 
proceeded  to  establish  her  home  in  New  Jersey.  The  hardy  pioneers 
thereabout  naturally  admired  her  for  her  courage,  and  doubtless  they 
assisted  in  the  rearing  of  her  home  in  the  forest. 

Mrs.  Maria  Child,  in  her  story  of  the  “Youthful  Emigrant,”  in 
which  the  heroine  is  none  other  than  Elizabeth  Haddon,  says  that 
her  lover  (John  Estaugh)  did  not  visit  Elizabeth  until  the  winter 
following  her  arrival  and  settlement  at  Haddonfield.  This  agrees 
with  Longfellow’s  tale,  which  was  doubtless  based  on  the  story  by 
Mrs.  Child.  But  the  late  Judge  John  Clement,  of  Haddonfield,  an 
authority  on  local  history,  has  stated  otherwise.  The  meeting  at 
Newton  needed  some  one  to  administer  spiritual  things,  and  John 
Estaugh  must  needs  do  the  ministering.  No  doubt  the  visit  of  John 
on  that  winter  day,  when  “covered  with  snow  were  the  forests  of 
pine,  and  the  fields  and  the  meadows,”  a visit  surprising  to  Hannah 
the  housemaid,  as  the  poet  says,  was  prearranged  by  Elizabeth  and 
John,  and  at  this  meeting  they  doubtless  arranged  for  their  mar- 
riage on  August  10  following  (1702).  The  marriage  was  solemn- 
ized at  the  home  of  Elizabeth,  and  not  at  the  Quaker  Meeting  House, 
as  represented  by  the  poet. 

John  and  Elizabeth  Haddon  Estaugh  lived  together  exactly  forty 
years,  or  until  1742,  when  the  husband  died  on  the  Island  of  Tor- 
tula,  West  Indies,  whence  he  had  gone  on  a religious  mission.  His 
writings  were  collected  and  printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1744. 
Elizabeth  Haddon  Estaugh  lived  until  1762,  dying  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  interred  in  the  Friends’  burying  ground 
at  Haddonfield,  but  no  stone  marks  the  place  of  her  burial. 
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SDCtftttetl  Way*  Time  has  wrought  its  changes  about 
0tt)£  31nit*  the  historic  spots  in  old  Egg  Har- 

bor. Where  the  woods  and  swamps 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mullica  and  Great  Egg  Harbor 
once  afforded  shelter  for  Tory  marauders,  and  hiding 
places  for  the  goods  of  smugglers,  there  are  now  pleasant 
villages  and  thriving  farms ; and  on  the  once  barren  coast 
we  now  see  the  capacious  hotels  and  pretty  cottages  that 
make  up  a twentieth  century  watering  place. 

Five  miles  from  Batsto  may  be  seen  a heap  of  crumbling 
timbers  and  masonry,  marking  the  site  of  the  old  Wash- 
ington Tavern,  the  most  famous  of  those  wayside  inns  so 
numerous  throughout  South  Jersey  in  the  old  stage  coach- 
ing days.  The  historic  structure  was  originally  a farm- 
house, but  when  built  or  by  whom  is  now  unknown. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  it  was  transform- 
ed into  a tavern,  bearing  on  its  sign  a rudely  painted  por- 
trait of  Washington,  encircled  by  a wreath  of  laurel  and 
inscribed  “Our  country  must  be  free.” 

Here,  when  the  daily  toil  was  over,  the  hardy  laborers 
of  that  region — teamsters,  woodmen  and  iron  workers — 
were  wont  to  assemble  and  discuss  the  topics  of  the  day. 
Among  the  most  frequent  visitors  were  the  recruiting  ser- 
geants of  the  Continental  Army.  Arrayed  in  a bright 
new  uniform,  the  spruce  official  would  march  into  the  bar 
room  and  call  all  hands  up  to  drink.  He  would  then 
launch  forth  in  a spirited  harangue,  describing  the  glories 
of  a military  life,  and  finish  by  calling  for  volunteers. 
The  young  men  of  the  party  were  generally  prompt  to 
respond. 

Some  years  later,  when  the  theatre  of  war  was  shifted 
to  the  Southern  States  and  the  military  operations  of  the 
North  consisted  mainly  in  partisan  raids  and  occasional 
skirmishes,  the  Washington  Tavern  became  headquarters 
for  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  a rendezvous  for 
the  local  militia.  The  country  at  that  period  was  infested 
by  predatory  bands  of  royalists,  who  proved  a great  source 
of  annoyance  to  the  patriotic  residents.  Whenever  there 
was  information  of  a Tory  raid,  the  Committee  of  Saftey 
was  convoked  and  the  milita  called  out  to  repel  the 
marauders. 
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liaasshtct  Of  By  the  time  the  war  was  over  and  the  forces 

^ * of  King  George  were  recalled,  the  old  Wash- 

tl )t  Patient*  ington  tavern  had  acquired  a reputation  which 

insured  it  a liberal  patronage  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a century.  But  when  the  market  wagon  and  mail  coach 
were  superseded  by  the  iron  horse,  the  freight  and  travel  went  to  the 
railroad,  the  guests  departed  and  the  old  hostelry  again  became  the 
dwelling  place  of  a farmer.  After  serving  as  such  for  a time  it  was 
abandoned,  and  finally  fell  in  ruins. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a century  or  more  Batsto  has  under- 
gone many  changes.  Its  manufacturing  industries  have  disappeared, 
and  it  is  now  an  agricultural  community.  A correspondent  of  the 
Toms  River  Courier,  under  date  of  December  18,  1866,  says : 

“In  passing  through  the  village  of  Batsto,  a few  days  ago,  I took 
a notion  to  examine  the  ruins  of  the  old  iron  furnace,  that  stands  at 
the  north  entrance  of  the  village.  This  old  relic  was  built  in  1766, 
just  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  old  furnaces  and  forges  have 
passed  away,  and  glass  houses,  grist  and  saw  mills,  paper  manufac- 
tories, &c.,  have  taken  their  place.  Batsto  at  present  is  under  the 
patriarchal  supervision  of  Thomas  Richards,  one  of  the  owners,  and 
boasts  of  two  saw  mills,  one  grist  mill  and  a large  window  glass 
factory.” 

<*  *> 


The  colonial  records  of  Atlantic  County  would  be  in- 
complete without  mention  of  James  Doyle,  who  achieved 
distinction  as  a scout  during  the  Revolution.  He  was 
born  in  1753,  and  was  the  youngest  of  six  brothers,  all 
of  whom  served  in  the  Continental  army.  He  was  of 
gigantic  stature  and  perfectly  fearless.  When  duty  call- 
ed he  was  always  ready.  At  Flatbush  and  White  Plains, 
on  the  toilsome  retreat  through  New  Jersey,  in  the 
memorable  passage  across  the  Delaware,  and  the  subse- 
quent battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  he  was  ever  at 
the  front. 


The  campaign  of  1777  had  closed,  the  British  army 
was  master  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Americans  had  taken 
up  their  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge.  Doyle  was 
continually  devising  schemes  to  annoy  the  foe.  Under 
various  disguises  he  entered  the  British  lines  and  gather- 
ed intelligence  of  great  importance  to  the  colonial  cause. 

The  stores  of  Philadelphia  had  been  seized  by  the 
king’s  troops,  and  the  patriotic  residents  were  compelled 
to  obtain  the  necessities  of  life,  particularly  flour,  from 
Bristol,  nineteen  miles  distant.  Even  this  was  a mat- 
ter of  difficulty,  as  the  British  had  posted  guards  along 
Vine  street  as  far  west  as  the  Schuylkill,  and  beyond  these, 
toward  Frankford,  were  stationed  the  picket  guards.  A 
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Mantes?  SDo^l t 

t\)t  £>C0ttU 


poor  woman,  whose  husband  was  at 
Valley  Forge,  had  exhausted  her  stock 
of  provisions,  and  being  unable  to 
get  a pass,  she  managed  to  elude  the  guards  and  reach 
Bristol  Mills,  where  she  obtained  about  twenty  pounds 
of  flour,  and  then  set  out  on  her  return  to  Philadelphia. 


Atlantic  County  Asylum,  Smithslanding. 


She  had  passed  the  picket  and  was  almost  home,  with  her 
children,  when  the  stern  voice  of  a British  sentinel  com- 
manded her  to  halt.  The  woman,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
stated  her  case  to  the  soldier,  told  him  of  her  long  jour- 
ney,. of  her  hungry  children,  and  begged  that  he  would 
permit  her  to  pass  on. 
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pursues  t)£  t\)t  “Off,  you  d — d hussy,”  replied  the 
HcS  Coats;  brutal  red-coat.  “This  flour  is  mine, 
and  your  rebel  brats  shall  have  none 
of  it”;  and  snatching  the  sack  from  her  hands,  he  flung 
it  to  the  ground.  The  woman  remonstrated  and  while 
berating  the  sentinel  for  his  ungallantry,  a tall  man  ap- 
peared and  faced  the  sentinel.  The  stranger  was  James 
Doyle.  “For  heaven’s  sake,”  said  he,  “let  the  poor  wo- 
man have  her  flour ; remember  the  distance  she  has  walk- 
ed; think  of  her  little  ones.” 

“Who  the  d — 1 are  you,  anyway?”  growled  the  guard. 
“Be  gone,  or  by  G — d I’ll  have  you  in  the  guardhouse.” 
“Never,”  cried  Doyle.  “I’m  James  Doyle,  the  sworn 
enemy  of  your  infernal  gang.  Molest  this  woman  fur- 
ther and  I’ll  punish  you.”  The  guard  attempted  to  use 
his  gun,  but  a well-directed  blow  felled  him  to  the  ground 
senseless.  “Madam,”  said  our  hero,  addressing  the  ter- 
rified female,  “now  is  your  chance,  take  your  flour,  pass 
Vine  street  and  you  are  safe.  The  country  is  swarming 
with  red-coats  and  I must  look  out  for  myself.” 

Hastily  speaking  her  thanks,  the  woman  hurried  away, 
passed  Vine  street  in  safety  and  was  soon  with  her  chil- 
dren. Meanwhile  the  British  were  pursuing  Doyle,  who 
ran  toward  the  Delaware.  Behind  him  were  the  pur- 
suers. Northward  were  the  Frankford  pickets,  and  on 
his  right  lay  the  city  with  its  British  garrison.  He 
reached  the  river  and  plunged  in,  seeing  no  other  means 
of  escape.  A volley  of  balls  whistled  after  him  and  sev- 
eral boat  loads  of  men  started  in  pursuit,  but  the  strong 
arms  of  the  swimmer  carried  him  safely  over  and  gaining 
the  Jersey  side,  he  was  off  again  with  the  speed  of  a deer. 
A day  or  two  later  he  appeared  in  Egg  Harbor  and  be- 
came a terror  to  the  Tories  thereabout. 

Doyle  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  succeeding  cam- 
paign, and  at  the  close  of  the  war  returned  to  the  plough 
on  his  Jersey  farm,  poor  in  purse,  but  rich  in  renown. 
For  a while  his  duties  on  the  farm  proved  irksome,  and 
he  often  wished  for  the  stirring  scenes  of  martial  life, 
but  in  time  these  desires  passed  away,  and  he  settled  down 
into  a plain,  thrifty  farmer,  content  to  fight  his  battle 
over,  in  social  gossip  among  friends. 
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1776  to  1782. 


NE  of  the  most  important  affairs  which  occurred 
on  the  Jersey  coast  during  the  Revolution  was 
the  attack  upon  and  burning  of  Chestnut  Neck, 
Atlantic  County,  in  October,  1778.  During 
the  war  this  place  was  of  considerable  importance,  being  a 
resort  for  American  privateers  with  their  prizes.  A 
thriving  business  was  also  carried  on  by  the  wagon- 
men,  who  carried  goods  from  Chestnut  Neck  to  points 
along  the  Delaware. 

With  New  York  harbor  in  a state  of  blockade,  and 
Philadelphia  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  a new  port 
of  entry  had  to  be  found  for  southern  vessels  bearing 
provisions  for  Washington  and  his  army.  Great  Bay,  on 
our  coast,  was  selected  for  this  landing  place,  and  the 
supplies  were  forwarded  in  wagons  to  the  Delaware  at 
Burlington,  and  thence  across  the  river  to  Valley  Forge. 

The  British,  at  New  York,  finding  their  commerce 
much  injured  by  the  privateers,  fitted  out  an  expedition 
to  destroy  Chestnut  Neck.  A year  or  two  before  this 
two  Americans,  Richard  Wescoat  and  Elijah  Clark,  had 
built  a small  fort  at  Fox  Burrows,  on  Chestnut  Neck,  and 
bought  for  its  defence  a number  of  cannon,  for  which, 
in  September,  1777,  the  colonial  legislature  had  passed 
a resolution  to  pay  them  43o£  is  3d.* 


* The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet , of  Phila- 
delphia, under  date  of  March  n,  1777  : 

New  Jersey,  March  1, 1777. 

Pursuant  to  the  directions  of  an  act  of  this  Council  and  General  Assembly  of 
New  Jersey  lately  made  and  passed,  entitled  “An  act  to  impower  the  Marshal  of 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  to  secure  and  sell  the  prize  vessel  or  brigantine  called  the 
‘ Defiance  ’ and  her  cargo,  latel\7  taken  b\7  the  militia  of  this  State.” 

Notice  is  hereby  given  'hat  the  said  brigantine  called  the  ‘ Defiance  ” with 
all  her  tackle,  apparel  and  furniture,  now  lying  at  the  mouth  of  Tuckahoe  River, 
in  Great  Kgg  Harbour  Inlet,  and  the  cargo  of  the  said  brigantine,  consisting  of 
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An  April  Sunday  on  the  Boardwalk. 
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Attack  on  A letter  from  Chestnut  Neck,  dated 

Chestnut  J[>rct;.  October  5,  1778,  published  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Packet , of  Philadelphia, 
is  also  of  interest.  The  letter  says  : 

The  enemy  have  made  their  appearance  and  are  coming  in.  They 
are  to  the  number  of  twenty  sails,  two  frigates,  several  brigs,  sloops 
and  schooners,  and  three-row  gallies  with  lattine  sails.  Several  sail 
of  vessels  are  here  and  nothing  to  protect  them.  All  possible  assist- 
ance is  expected  from  you. 

The  same  paper,  under  date  of  October  10th,  says  that 
Governor  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey,  had  received  in- 
formation of  the  intended  attack,  and  convened  Council 
to  take  measures  to  defeat  them.  Governor  Livingston 
received  the  information  on  the  evening  of  September 
29,  and  at  three  o’clock  called  a meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Safety.  He  sent  express  riders  to  arouse  the  inhibit- 
ants  on  the  shore.  The  Packet  also  announced  “the  ar- 
rival of  Count  Pulaski  with  his  legion  of  horse  and  foot 
from  Pennsylvania,  who,  hearing  of  the  descent  of  the 
enemy  on  the  coast  at  Egg  Harbor,  immediately  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  that  place  with  his  troops  in  high 
spirits,  and  with  great  alacrity.” 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  October  5,  1778,  the  British 
fleet  of  nine  vessels — the  sloops  Zebra,  Vigilant  and 
Nautilus,  two  galleys  and  four  other  armed  boats  com- 
manded by  Captain  Henry  Collins,  of  the  Zebra,  appear- 
ed off  the  bar  at  an  inlet  about  a mile  above  Brigantine 
inlet.  The  former  was  closed  by  the  shifting  sands  in 
the  year  1874.  This  fleet  had  left  New  York  on  Septem- 
ber 30th,  with  300  men  of  the  British  line  and  100  New 
Jersey  “volunteers”  or  loyalists,  and  its  destination  was 
immediately  made  known  to  General  Washington,  who 
sent  Count  Pulaski  and  his  legion  to  Egg  Harbor. 

molasses,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  salt,  cotton,  etc.,  and  sundry  whaling  tackle,  will  be 
sold  at  public  vendue,  at  the  house  of  John  Somers,  jun.,  at  Great  Egg  Harbour,  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  on  Wednesday,  the  twelfth  instant,  the  sale  to  begin  at 
ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon . The  cash  to  be  paid  on  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 

ISAAC  KAY,  Marshal. 

Possibly  the  most  conspicuous  fact  disclosed  is  that  New  Jersey  at  one  time 
had  a Court  of  Admiralty.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  case,  the  court  being  established 
at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  and  continuing  to  exercise  jurisdiction  until  the 
powers  became  vested  in  the  Federal  Courts.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  a 
“brigantine  called  the  Defiance”  was  for  sale.  This  vessel  had  been  captured  by 
the  hardy  Whigs  of  Cape  May  and  Atlantic  counties.  In  their  yawls,  shallops, 
yachts  and  schooners  these  patriots  defended  the  exposed  coast  of  South  Jersey  and 
annoyed  Tory  ships  passing  along  shore  from  New  York. 
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of  Mcbrl  It  is  asserted  by  Steadman,  the  British  mili- 

J tary  historian — and  he  was  in  a position  to  be 

^pirates.  correctly  advised — that  the  predatory  advance 

of  Lord  Cornwallis’  division  into  New  Jersey, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  in  September,  1778  (an  inci- 
dent of  which  advance  was  the  massacre  at  Old  Tappan  and  the 
change  of  position  made  by  General  Knyphausen  and  his  Hessian 
troops  on  the  east  side  of  the  river) , was  part  of  the  general  plan  to 
divert  the  attention  of  General  Washington  from  the  expedition 
which  had  been  fitted  out  to  make  an  incursion  on  the  Jersey  coast 
at  Little  Egg  Harbor.  This  movement  of  the  British  forces  was  cer- 
tainly a correct  military  proceeding  to  successfully  create  a diversion 
of  the  patriot  army. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  war  Little  Egg  Harbor  Bay  was.  as 
the  British  officers  called  it,  a “nest  of  rebel  pirates.”  The  sea-far- 
ing patriots  of  that  section  were  accustomed  to  slip  out  of  the  bay 
and  capture  many  of  the  rich-laden  cruisers  which  sailed  between 
New  York  harbor  and  Delaware  Bay.  The  prizes  taken  were 
brought  into  Little  Egg  Harbor  Bay,  and  a vast  amount  of  stores 
and  other  property  were  thus  distributed  among  the  daring  sailors 
in  that  vicinity.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  as  many  as  thirty  armed 
sloops  were  lying  in  wait  for  possible  prizes.  Late  in  the  summer  of 
1778  two  very  valuable  and  important  prize  ships,  the  “Venus”  and 
the  “Major  Pearson,”  both  under  manifest  from  London,  were  tow- 
ed into  the  harbor  by  these  bold  seamen. 

On  the  morning  of  October  6th,  owing  to  ill  winds,  the 
British  were  unable  to  get  their  fleet  inside  the  harbor, 
but  Captain  Patrick  Ferguson,  who  commanded  the 
troops,  resolved  that  he  would  not  wait  for  the  passage 
of  the  sloops  through  the  inlet.  He  filled  the  galleys  and 
armed  boats  with  his  soldiers  and  started  up  the  Mullica 
River  in  the  direction  of  Chestnut  Neck,  having  been  in- 
formed that  at  this  point  there  was  a wharf  and  store- 
house for  prize  vessels  and  their  goods. 

THE  FATE  OF  PAT  FERGUSON. 

Captain  Ferguson  was  regarded  as  the  best  marksman  in  the  Brit- 
ish army.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
in  October,  1780,  while  participating  in  the  Carolina  campaign,  en- 
tered on  the  fight  at  King’s  Mountain  with  a profane  boast  that  he 
would  not  be  dislodged  from  that  natural  defence;  but  at  the  close 
of  the  terrific  fighting,  when  first  retreat  and  then  flight  was  the 
desperate  order  of  the  British  commander,  several  of  Colonel  Se- 
vier’s men  took  deliberate  aim  at  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ferguson,  and 
he  fell  from  his  horse  pierced  by  six  or  eight  bullets.  He  died  soon 
afterwards,  and  was  buried  in  a hastily-made  grave  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain.  The  spoils  of  victory  were  800  prisoners  and  1500 
stand  of  arms.  The  American  loss  was  twenty. 
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UDtUagr  anti  On  nearing  the  village  of  Chestnut 

JJOlttn&er*  Neck,  which  was  obscured  by  a thick 

fog,  Ferguson  discovered  the  ship- 
ping and  immediately  prepared  to  make  a landing  and  an 
attack.  As  the  men  reached  the  shore  they  were  met  with 
a show  of  resistance  by  a small  body  of  militia  behind  a 
breastwork  and  from  another  battery  near  by.  Neither 
of  these  works,  however,  were  provided  with  artillery. 

The  landing  of  the  British  troops  was  effected  under 
the  fire  of  the  galleys  and  the  only  casualty  was  the 
wounding  of  one  man.  A charge  was  then  made  on  the 
militia.  They  were  driven  from  their  breastworks  and 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  an  adjoining  woods,  whither 


Memorial  Tablet  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Massacre  by  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


the  women  and  children  had  preceded  them.  Returning 
to  the  shore,  the  British  found  the  large  prize  ships  scut- 
tled and  dismantled,  and  these  they  destroyed. 

They  also  burned  eight  other  sloops  and  schooners,  with 
some  periaguas  and  large  whale  boats,  numbering  thirty 
in  all.  The  twelve  houses  which  constituted  the  village 
were  plundered  and  destroyed,  as  well  as  several  barns. 
The  storehouse  near  the  wharf  was  stripped  of  all  the 
goods  it  contained  and  burned.  The  breastworks  were 
also  destroyed. 
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]|Dulaskt,£  llTgtOtt  Before  leaving  Chestnut  Neck,  Captain  Fer- 
guson was  notified  of  the  contiguity  of  salt 
j^assacret)*  works,  and  the  barges  were  accordingly  steer- 

ed to  the  landing  place  of  Eli  Mathis,  at  the 
mouth  of  Bass  River.  Here  the  troops  again  disembarked  and  de- 
stroyed Mathis’  dwelling  house,  farm  buildings  and  their  contents, 
salt  works,  a saw  mill,  and  twelve  houses  in  the  neighborhood. 

On  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  October  7,  the  troops  return- 
ed to  the  harbor,  where  they  found  the  “Zebra”  and  “Vigilant” 
aground  on  the  bar.  Both  vessels  were  floated  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

On  the  evening  of  October  8th,  Pulaski  and  his  Legion  entered  the 
village  of  Tuckerton,  and  proceeding  down  the  Island  Road,  en- 
camped on  the  farm  of 
James  Willets.  The 
command  consisted  of 
three  companies  of 
light  infantry,  a detach- 
ment of  light  artillery, 
equipped  with  a single 
brass  field  piece,  and 
three  troops  of  light 
horse. 

From  the  Willets 
farm  house  Pulaski 
had  a good  view  of  the 
harbor  and  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  at  anchor. 
Farther  down  the  road 
and  nearer  the  low- 
lands was  a picket  post 
of  about  fifty  infantry- 
men, commanded  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  the 
Baron  de  Bosen. 

Lieutenant  Gustav 
Juliet,  of  the  Legion, 
organized  a fishing  party  on  the  13th,  and  while  in  the  bay,  having 
reduced  three  of  the  number  to  a state  of  helpless  intoxication,  and 
compelled  two  others  to  submit  to  the  disgraceful  proceedings,  the 
signal  was  given  and  they  were  taken  on  board  the  British  fleet  as 
deserters  from  the  Americans.  Juliet  gave  Ferguson  a complete  ac- 
count of  the  strength  and  position  of  Pulaski’s  force.  He  also  false- 
ly told  the  British  captain  that  Pulaski  had  directed  that  no  quarter 
be  given  any  of  the  British  if  taken  in  battle.  It  should  be  stated 
that  a year  before  this,  Juliet,  then  a member  of  the  hired  Hessian 
army,  had  deserted  to  the  Americans.  Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Baron 
de  Bosen,  second  in  command  of  Pulaski’s  Legion,  did  not  admire 
a man  who  would  desert  his  colors,  and  plainly  showed  it  in  his 
treatment  of  Juliet.  The  latter,  therefore,  sought  the  first  opportu- 
nity for  revenge.  On  board  the  “Zebra”  and  “Vigilant”  a diabolical 
scheme  was  planned.  Before  midnight  of  October  14th,  Captain 
Ferguson,  accompanied  by  the  renegade  Juliet,  left  the  fleet  with  250 
British  regulars  and  Jersey  loyalists,  besides  a number  of  marines. 
They  purposed  surprising  Pulaski’s  picket  guard  of  fifty  men  com- 
manded by  Baron  de  Bosen.  The  British  rowed  over  ten  miles  in 
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315Ctni^Cl)  galleys  to  Osborn’s  Island,  and  landed  between 

three  and  four  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
a fytmm.  Thursday,  October  15th.  Captain  Ferguson 

sent  a party  to  guard  the  inmates  of  the  home 
of  Richard  Osborn,  Jr.,  and  to  compel  some  male  member  of  that 
family  to  guide  them  to  the  picket  post  of  the  Americans  on  the 
mainland.  Osborn’s  son  Thomas  was  threatened  with  a drawn  sword 
and  thus  compelled  to  serve  as  guide. 

Marching  across  the  island,  they  came  to  a bridge  over  Big  Creek. 
Ferguson  left  fifty  men  to  guard  this  point  and  secure  his  retreat. 
Then  silently  proceeding  about  a mile  over  a rough  corduroy  road, 
they  came  to  the  upland,  where  they  found  a single  sentinel,  whom 
they  captured  before  he  could  discharge  his  firelock.  This  soldier 
being  secured,  and  some  accounts  say  he  was  killed,  the  entire  com- 
mand of  Ferguson  made  a rush  for  the  three  houses  containing  the 
picket  guard.  Thomas  Osborn,  the  unwilling  guide,  had  meanwhile 
concealed  himself  in  the  meadow  grass,  and  from  his  hiding  place 
he  heard  the  cries  of  the  Legion  as  they  were  being  massacred. 
Awakened  by  the  shouts  of  the  British,  they  seized  their  weapons  and 
prepared  to  make  a defence.  Lieutenant-Colonel  de  Bosen  led  his 
men  in  their  desperate  effort  to  break  the  British  cordon,  and  with 
sword  and  pistol  he  fought  valiantly.  Juliet  spied  him  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  called  out : “This  is  the  Colonel ; kill  him.”  Instantly  his 

body  was  pierced  by  many  bayonets.  The  men  cried  for  quarter, 
.but  as  at  Old  Tappan  and  Paoli,  their  appeals  were  unheeded.  About 
forty  men,  including  de  Bosen  and  Lieutenant  de  la  Borderie,  were 
overpowered  and  butchered.  Five  men  only  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  very  few  escaped.  Ferguson  afterwards  reported  that  they  were 
“almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces.”  He  also  destroyed  the  houses  which 
belonged  to  peaceful  Quaker  settlers. 

The  first  discharge  of  fire-arms  was  heard  at  Pulaski’s  headquar- 
ters, more  than  a mile  distant,  and  he  was  instantly  in  the  saddle. 
While  his  command  was  “mounting  in  hot  haste,”  he  dashed  down 
the  road  to  aid  de  Bosen  and  drive  off  the  enemy.  But  he  was  too 
late.  The  British,  after  their  cruel  deed,  made  a hasty  retreat  to  the 
bridge  and  thence  to  the  landing  place.  In  their  retreat,  they  re- 
moved the  planking  on  the  bridge,  and  thus  halted  Pulaski  in  his 
pursuit. 

The  guide,  Thomas  Osborn,  came  out  of  his  hiding  place  when  he 
saw  the  American  troops,  and  told  Pulaski  of  his  compulsory  ser- 
vice. The  excited  soldiers  would  not  believe  him  and  tied  him  to  a 
tree,  where  they  flogged  him  so  unmercifully  that  his  life  was  only 
spared  by  the  interference  of  the  officers.  That  day  they  sent  over 
to  the  island  for  the  father.  Both  prisoners  were  taken  to  Trenton 
and  lodged  in  jail  for  two  weeks,  being  released  when  it  was  found 
that  no  treason  could  be  proven  against  them. 

The  British  loss  in  this  affair  was  two  regulars  killed  and  two 
wounded;  Ensign  John  Camp,  a Tory  volunteer,  stabbed  in  the 
thigh,  and  another  Tory  wounded.  As  they  were  crossing  the  island, 
a Tory  told  them  that  Colonel  Thomas  Proctor,  with  a detachment 
of  artillery,  armed  with  two  brass  twelve-pounders  and  one  three- 
pounder,  had  come  from  The  Forks  of  the  Mullica,  and  was  then 
only  about  two  miles  in  the  rear.  Having  no  artillery  to  oppose  this 
pursuing  force,  Captain  Ferguson  concluded  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  risk  another  encounter  with  men  made  desperate  by  the 
thought  of  the  butchery  of  their  comrades.  In  the  middle  of  the 
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JpOUrtCttt  afternoon  of  October  16th,  the  British  soldiers 

, were  safely  aboard  the  fleet,  which  immediately 

COtiCS  JiUllCtL  weighed  anchor.  As  the  flagship  “Zebra”  was 
passing  over  the  bar,  she  again  grounded. 
After  trying  in  vain  to  get  her  off,  the  captain  transferred  the  troops 
to  the  “Vigilant”  and  “Nautilus,”  and  with  great  reluctance  ordered 
the  “Zebra”  to  be  fired.  For  many  years  after  the  Revolution  frag- 
ments of  this  wreck  could  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Chestnut  Neck. 

Of  this  affair  near  Tuckerton,  Judge  Jones,  the  Tory  historian, 
says:  “They  (the  British)  plundered  the  inhabitants,  burnt  their 

houses,  their  churches  and  their  barns ; ruined  their  farms ; stole 
their  cattle,  hogs,  horses  and  sheep,  and  then  triumphantly  returned 
to  New  York.”  Washington  Irving  says  of  it  that  it  was  “a  ma- 
rauding expedition  worthy  of  the  times  of  the  buccaneers.” 

*X*  ❖ +X+ 

During  the  Revolution  the  Tories  of  South  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  commonly  known  as  “refugees,” 
were  continually  passing  to  and  from  New  York  and 
North  Jersey  by  way  of  Egg  Harbor,  the  colonial  name  . 
of  Atlantic  County.  From  Sandy  Hook  to  Delaware 
Bay,  from  Acquackanonck  and  beyond  to  Absecon  and 
Tuckahoe,  they  carried  on  a merciless  career  of  rapine  and 
bloodshed.  These  troublesome  fellows  did  infinite  mis- 
chief to  the  shore  people,  who  were  generally  good  Whigs, 
but  on  some  occasions  the  latter  were  able  to  “turn  the 
tables”  on  the  Tories  and  punish  them  as  they  deserved. 
On  September  n,  1782,  Captain  Douglass,  with  some  of 
the  Gloucester  militia,  attacked  a boat  containing  eighteen 
Tories,. of  whom  fourteen  were  killed  or  drowned.  The 
others  escaped. 

WRECK  OF  THE  MERMAID. 

On  March  31,  1779,  during  a heavy  snow  storm,  the  transport  ship 
“Mermaid,”  of  Whitehaven,  England,  was  driven  on  shore  at  Little 
Egg  Harbor,  and  145  out  of  187  lives  were  lost.  On  April  25  of  the 
same  year  the  schooner  “Mars,”  Captain  Taylor,  fell  in  with  a vessel 
mounting  fourteen  guns,  which  he  boarded  and  took.  She  was  a 
British  packet  from  Falmouth,  England,  bound  to  New  York.  Cap- 
tain Taylor  took  the  mail  and  forty-five  prisoners,  but  fell  in  with  a 
fleet  of  twenty-three  sail  convoyed  by  a large  ship  and  frigate,  which 
gave  chase  to  the  frigate  and  recaptured  her.  The  American  captain, 
perceiving  that  odds  were  against  him,  made  all  sail  and  succeeded 
in  getting  safely  into  Egg  Harbor. 

Near  the  close  of  the  Revolution  some  of  the  troops 
captured  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  who  were  can- 
toned in  Virginia,  escaped  in  small  parties,  and  by  con- 
cealing themselves  in  the  woods  by  day  and  traveling  by 
night,  with  the  assistance  of  guides  and  friends  whom  they 
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&tber0on  ant)  found  on  their  way,  finally  reached  Egg 
Harbor,  whence  they  sailed  for  New 
York.  To  prevent  this  Captain  John 
Davis  was  sent  with  a company  of  men  to  Egg  Harbor. 
On  one  occasion  his  lieutenant,  Benjamin  Bates,  with 
Richard  Powell,  a private,  called  at  a house  where  it  was 
understood  two  refugees  were  lodging  over  night.  Bates 
and  Powell  reached  the  house  shortly  after  daybreak  and 
found  two  girls  building  a fire  in  the  kitchen.  They  in- 
quired if  there  were  any  persons  in  the  house  besides  the 
family,  and  were  told  that  “two  men  from  up  in  the  coun- 
try” were  asleep  in  one  of  the  rooms.  Bates  directed  the 
girls  to  show  them  where  they  were,  and  in  doing  so  they 
passed  through  a room  separating  the  kitchen  from  the 
bed-room.  Two  pistols  were  seen  lying  on  a table  in  this 
room. 

Knocking  on  the  door,  Bates  was  at  first  refused 
admission,  but  finding  him  determined  to  enter,  the  two 
refugees  opened  the  door  and  surrendered.  They  refused 
to  tell  their  names,  but  were  afterwards  identified  as  Wil- 
liam Giberson  and  Henry  Lane,  refugee  lieutenants,  the 
former  a notorious  rascal,  who  had  committed  many  out- 
rages and  killed  one  or  two  patriots  in  cold  blood.  On 
their  way  to  Davis’s  headquarters,  Giberson  called  Bates’" 
attention  to  something  he  pretended  to  see  at  a distance, 
and  while  Bates  was  looking  in  that  direction,  Giberson 
started  to  run  in  another,  and  being  a very  fast  runner 
made  his  escape,  Bates,  however,  firing  several  shots  after 
him. 

Captain  Davis  directed  Bates  to  recapture  Giberson  the 
next  night,  if  possible.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  the  same 
house.  While  in  the  act  of  opening  the  door,  Bates  heard 
the  click  of  a gun,  and  turning  around  he  saw  Giberson 
aiming  at  him  from  behind  a tree.  He  quickly  dropped 
on  his  knees  and  the  ball  passed  through  the  crown  of 
his  hat.  Giberson  started  to  run,  but  was  pursued  by 
Bates,  whose  first  shot  took  effect.  Although  badly 
wounded  in  the  leg,  Giberson  succeeded  in  reaching  a 
swamp,  but  was  soon  captured  and  taken  to  Burlington 
jail,  whither  Lane  had  been  previously  taken  by  Private 
Powell. 
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SDCprCDSttOUSi  Giberson  had  a sister  who  bore  a striking 

, resemblance  to  him,  both  in  face  and  form, 

up  This  sister  obtained  permission  to  visit  him  in 

prison,  and  while  there  they  exchanged  clothes. 

The  brother  left  the  jail  in  woman’s  attire,  and  the  jailer,  completely 
deceived,  helped  him  into  the  wagon.  He  went  to  New  York,  joined 
the  British  army,  and  with  them  went  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Previous  to  his  capture,  as  recorded  above,  Giberson  had  an  ex- 
citing experience  at  Tuckerton.  It  is  related  that  one  day  a lad  was 
gunning  in  Tuckerton  Bay,  when  he  was  surprised  by  the  appearance 
of  Giberson  and  his  gang  in  a boat.  They  made  the  boy  a prisoner 
and  took  from  him  his  fowling  piece.  They  then  ordered  him  to 
pilot  them  to  Tuckerton  landing.  Reaching  what  was  called  “scow 
landing,”  they  moored  the  boat  and  went  to  the  tavern  recently  built 
by  Daniel  Falkenburg,  the  first  inn  keeper  in  Little  Egg  Harbor.  As 
soon  as  the  refugees  reached  the  tavern  they  indulged  in  a drunken 
revel.  Some  of  the  residents  sent  a messenger  to  Mannahawkin,  j 
where  there  was  a company  of  militia,  and  informed  them  of  the 
presence  of  the  refugees  in  Tuckerton. 

A squad  of  soldiers  marched  toward  the  place  to  capture  or  dis- 
perse the  revelers,  but  a Tory  informed  the  outlaws  of  their  coming, 
and  about  the  time  the  militia  reached  Tuckerton  the  refugees  fled 
to  the  landing.  Seizing  their  guns  they  took  an  advantageous  posi- 
tion in  the  boat.  The  militia  marched  down  Green  street  toward  the 
landing,  and  as  they  came  near  the  creek,  the  refugees  poured  the 
contents  of  their  heavily  charged  guns  into  the  ranks  of  the  militia 
with  such  fury  and  precision  that  the  latter  were  forced  to  retreat, 
followed  by  the  outlaws,  who  pursued  them  to  West  Creek.  Seeing 
the  retreating  militia  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  Giberson  and 
his  victorious  band  returned  to  Tuckerton  to  go  aboard  their  boat. 

When  they  reached  the  landing  the  boat  was  some  distance  off.  In 
their  absence  two  of  their  comrades,  who  were  too  drunk  to  join  in 
the  pursuit,  had  become  sober  enough  to  unmoor  the  boat  and  were 
paddling  the  craft  down  the  creek,  shouting  as  their  companions 
came  in  sight,  “we  are  the  boys  to  hold  the  boat.”  The  returning 
outlaws,  mistaking  them  for  their  enemies,  ran  along  the  creek  in 
pursuit.  They  fired  at  and  killed  both  of  the  men  before  discovering 
that  they  were  of  their  own  gang.  After  this  the  refugees  returned 
to  the  tavern  and  finished  their  debauch.  Before  leaving  Tuckerton,  t 
Giberson  hunted  up  the  boy  from  whom  he  had  taken  the  gun,  re- 
turned it  to  him  and  also  presented  him  with  a Spanish  dollar.  After 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Giberson  returned  to  Egg  Harbor  and 
settled  down  to  a more  peaceful  and  honorable  occupation. 

About  the  time  of  Giberson’s  capture  and  imprison- 
ment in  Burlington,  Captain  John  Davis  was  informed 
that  a party  of  twenty-one  British  soldiers,  who  had  es- 
caped from  Virginia  after  Cornwallis’  surrender,  had 
arrived  upon  the  Egg  Harbor  shore,  and  were  concealed 
in  the  woods  waiting  for  a vessel  to  take  them  to  New 
York.  Knowing  where  they  would  embark,  he  secreted 
himself,  with  a number  of  his  men,  near  where  the  boat 
lay.  When  they  came  there  was  a lively  hand-to-hand 
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The  Atlantic  City  National  Bank  occupies  an  im- 
posing building  at  the  corner  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Atlantic  avenues.  It  is  one  of  the  “ solid  ” banks  of  the 
country,  ranking  first  in  the  state  and  seventh  in  the 
entire  country.  The  president  is  Charles  Evans  and 
the  cashier  Francis  P.  Quigley. 
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£>teelmatt,  tl;r  fight,  but  Davis  and  his  men  were  vic- 
Batriot,  torious,  killing  or  taking  prisoners  nine- 

teen of  the  twenty-one  Englishmen. 

One  of  the  patriots  of  Atlantic  County,  during  the 
Revolution,  was  Richard  Steelman,  a descendant  of  James 
Steelman,  who  bought  large  tracts  of  land  in  Egg  Har- 
bor of  Thomas  Budd,  in  1695.  Richard  Steelman  com- 
manded privateers,  engaged  in  a coast  guard,  and  his  chief 
business  was  to  prevent  lawless  persons  from  supplying 
the  British  with  contraband  goods.  The  enemy  paid  high 
prices  for  fresh  provisions,  and  a number  of  people,  main- 
ly of  the  class  called  “Hickory  Quakers,”  engaged  in  it 
as  a money-making  business.  Some  of  these  made  a 
business  of  securing  supplies  of  meats,  vegetables,  etc., 
and  when  a load  was  secured  they  tried  to  “run  the  block- 
ade.” Steelman  frequently  heard  of  the  movements  of 
these  men  and  made  midnight  raids  on  the  storage  places, 
generally  dwellings,  and  confiscated  the  supplies. 

On  October  25,  1782,  a British  cutter  from  St.  Thomas, 
West  Indies,  loaded  with  supplies  for  the  British  in  New 
York,  grounded  on  the  southern  end  of  Barnegat  shoals. 
Captain  Steelman,  in  the  armed  galley  “Alligator,”  with 
about  twenty-five  men,  went  to  the  wreck  to  watch  the 
crew  and  to  secure  the  cargo.  At  night  the  patriots  were 
wet  and  tired,  and  building  a fire  on  the  beach  they  went 
to  sleep.  Towards  morning  a refugee  band,  under  Cap- 
tain John  Bacon,  surrounded  the  sleepers  and  fired  upon 
them,  killing  Steelman  and  about  twenty  of  his  men.  The 
site  of  this  barbarous  slaughter  is  the  southern  end  of 
what  is  now  Barnegat  City.  No  monument  marks  the 
spot,  though  their  patriotism  ought  to  be  thus  recognized 
and  their  memory  perpetuated. 

Near  the  headwaters  of  the  Mullica  River,  about  five 
miles  from  the  village  of  Elwood,  in  Atlantic  County, 
is  a long,  narrow  island,  midway  of  the  stream  and  paral- 
lel with  its  course.  The  division  thus  formed  is  called 
“The  Forks,”  and  marks  the  head  of  navigation.  Here, 
in  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  stood  a small  hamlet,  in 
whose  houses  and  barns  were  stored  many  of  the  cargoes 
captured  by  privateers.  The  inaccessibility  of  the  place 
to  British  vessels  of  war  precluded  all  danger  of  a hostile 
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CoL  Htdjart)  incursion  from  the  seaboard,  and  so 
^CSCOat*  profitable  did  the  business  of  handling 

prize  cargoes  become  that  The  Forks 
rapidly  increased  in  population  and  importance.  About 
the  year  1778  the  predatory  bands  of  refugees,  or  pine  rob- 
bers, as  they  were  sometimes  called,  became  troublesome, 
and  to  guard  against  their  attacks  a small  military  force 
was  kept  at  The  Forks  for  several  months.  This  force, 
with  a number  of  volunteers  from  The  Forks,  participated 
in  the  defence  of  Chestnut  Neck,  when  that  post  was  at- 
tacked by  the  British  on  October  6,  1778. 

WESCOAT,  THE  WIDE-AWAKE  WHIG. 

Colonel  Richard  Wescoat,  who  built  the  fort  at  Chestnut  Neck, 
lived  at  The  Forks  for  a time.  He  wrote  to  Hon.  William  C.  Hous- 
ton,* member  of  Congress  from  New  Jersey,  as  follows: 

Forks  Egg  Harbor,  December  15,  1779. 
The  HonorabeE  Wieeiam  C.  Houston,  Member  of  Congress,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Sir:  I have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  I have  been  down 
to  Absecon  Beech  and  have  gott  all  the  wine  Belonging  to  the 
United  States  landed  on  the  said  Beech  Excepting  four  or  five  Casks 
which  were  Bilged  and  almost  out.  The  Severity  of  the  Weather 
and  exceedingly  High  winds  which  prevailed  have  rendered  it  out 
of  my  power  to  Bring  it  to  the  main  land  which  is  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  Beech.  The  Scollops  which  I expected  to  take  it  in 
have  not  yet  arrived.  I shall  therefore  have  it  properly  stored  and 
taken  care  of  till  opportunity  presents  of  conveying  it  to  the  City  of 
Philadelphia. 

I am  sir,  Your  Obed’t  Serv’t, 

Richard  Wescoat. 

Colonel  Wescoat  served  several  years  in  the  war  and 
was  badly  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Trenton.  At  the  date 
of  the  above  letter  he  was  in  charge  of  the  government 
commissary  stores  at  The  Forks.  The  British  about  that 
time  made  several  attempts  to  burn  and  once  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  burning  a number  of  storehouses,  containing 
valuable  merchandise,  keeping  the  little  village  in  a con- 
stant state  of  excitement. 

Colonel  Wescoat,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  put  his 
children  in  the  family  carry-all  or  carriage,  together  with 
the  silver  plate,  and  placing  all  in  care  of  “Jude,”  a trusty 

* Mr.  Houston  was  the  grandfather  of  the  late  William  C.  Houston,  a Phila- 
delphia merchant,  who  for  many  years  was  a summer  resident  of  Atlantic  City, 
having  a commodious  cottage  on  North  Carolina  avenue  below  Pacific,  adjoining 
the  Episcopal  rectory. 
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2f|0t  StpulUtttth  slave,  sent  him  far  into  the  swamp 

tlje  t&Otp*  with  ^iem’  until  all  danger  from  the 

enemy  was  passed.  Colonel  Wescoat, 
after  the  war  was  over,  moved  to  Mayslanding,  and  died 
there  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  102. 

The  return  of  peace  was  followed  by  the  speedy  decline 
and  eventual  decay  of  the  settlement  at  The  Forks.  With- 
in twenty-five  years  of  the  present  date  a few  of  its  old 
habitations  were  still  standing,  but  they  too  have  disap- 
peared, leaving  no  vestige  to  link  the  present  with  the 
vanished  past. 

A refugee  band,  led  by  Joseph  Mulliner,  was  long  a 
terror  to  the  patriots  living  in  the  vicinity  of  The  Forks. 
Their  favorite  rendezvous  was  an  almost  inaccessible 
jungle  known  as  Cold  Spring  Swamp.  Mulliner  was  an 
Englishman,  and  is  described  as  a young  man  of  good  ad- 
dress and  attractive  personal  appearance.  He  was  over 
six  feet  in  height.  His  band  of  outlaws  sometimes  num- 
bered nearly  a hundred,  and  they  had  little  regard  for 
human  life,  if  it  stood  in  the  way  of  their  infamous  plans. 
Mulliner’s  wife  was  an  active  and  cunning  assistant,  giv- 
ing information  in  person  or  by  note,  which  often  led  to 
the  capture  or  injury  of  the  patriots.  She  lived  in  a cabin 
in  the  swamps  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  nearly 
opposite  to  where  her  husband  had  his  principal  rendez- 
vous. Mulliner  had  a dog  to  whose  neck  he  attached 
an  ingeniously  constructed  collar,  and  having  trained  the 
dog  as  a courier,  when  he  wished  to  communiciate  with 
his  wife — and  through  her  with  some  of  the  absent  band — 
he  would  write  his  message,  fasten  it  to  the  collar  and  then 
start  the  dog  across  the  river. 

In  order  to  facilitate  his  plans,  Mulliner  procured  a 
large  log,  to  which  he  fastened  the  tops  of  a number  of 
cedar  trees,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a growth  of  small 
cedars.  These  cedars  formed  a sort  of  arbor,  in  which 
one  or  more  men  could  sit  and  paddle  the  improvised  canoe 
across  the  river.  This  was  usually  done  where  the  river 
was  studded  with  small  islands,  and  if  in  danger  of  detec- 
tion, the  oarsman  would  paddle  his  log-boat  to  the  edge 
of  an  island  and  wait  there,  seemingly  a part  of  the 
island,  until  the  danger  had  passed.  Mulliner  wore  an 
officer’s  uniform,  with  a ponderous  sword  at  his  side  and 
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execution  of 
spullmer* 


a brace  of  pistols  in  his  belt.  When 
on  a march  he  also  carried  a gun,  so 
that  he  was  amply  equipped  for  an  at- 


tack at  any  time. 

At  last  his  outrages  became  too  audacious  for  even 
the  tardy  justice  of  those  troublesome  times,  and  he  was 
hunted  down  by  an  armed  force,  arrested  and  imprisoned 
at  Burlington.  His  imprisonment  lasted  but  six  weeks, 
when  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  be  hung  at  Burling- 
ton on  August  1 6,  1781.  It  is  recorded  that  on  the  day 
of  his  execution  thousands  of  persons  assembled  to  witness 
the  hanging. 

The  condemned  desperado  was  placed  in  a wagon,  which 
contained  his  coffin,  and  was  followed  by  a procession  of 
people.  They  passed  out  of  Burlington,  over  Ewing’s 
bridge,  to  a place  called  “Gallows  Hill,”  where  the  con- 
demned man  was  suspended  from  the  branch  of  a large 
tree.  Under  the  gallows  he  confessed  many  of  his  crimes, 
and  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  sentence. 

In  a letter  from  Burlington  to  the  Pennsylvania  Packet , 
of  Philadelphia,  under  date  of  August  16,  1781,  the  fol- 
lowing brief  account  of  his  conviction  and  execution  is 


given : 


“At  a special  court  lately  held  in  Burlington,  a certain  Joseph 
Mulliner,  of  Egg  Harbor,  was  convicted  of  high  treason  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  this  day.  This  fellow  had  become  a terror  to 
that  part  of  the  country.  He  made  a practice  of  burning  houses  and 
robbing  and  plundering  all  who  fell  in  his  way,  so  that  when  he  came 
to  trial  it  appeared  that  the  whole  country,  both  Whigs  and  Tories, 
were  against  him.” 

After  his  execution  Mulliner’s  body  was  delivered  to 
his  wife,  who  still  resided  at  the  Forks  of  the  Mullica. 
It  was  taken  to  Pleasant  Mills,  then  known  as  Sweet- 
water, and  interred  in  a plot  of  land  he  had  once  owned, 
near  where  the  paper  mills  are  now  located.  About  i860 
his  bones  were  exhumed  by  a party  of  drunken  woods- 
men, and  taken  to  Batsto,  Burlington  County,  but  by  the 
order  of  Jesse  Richards,  owner  of  the  Batsto  Iron  Works, 
they  were  returned  to  their  original  resting  place,  where 
they  have  since  lain  undisturbed. 

It  has  been  stated  by  a recent  writer  on  Atlantic 
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Wfyt  Button*  County  that  Mulliner  was  hung  on  one 

U100DS  Lookout.  of  the  buttonwoods  at  The  Forks. 

The  same  writer  says  in  another 
place  that  he  was  hung  as  a spy,  with  two  other  men,  at 
Woodbury.  Neither  statement,  as  shown  above,  is  true. 

“The  Buttonwoods”  is  the  collective  term  applied  to 
a group  of  buttonwood  trees,  three  in  number,  which  are 
still  standing  upon  the  Atlantic  County  side  of  the  Mul- 
lica,  about  a mile  above  Pleasant  Mills.  These  sylvan  pa- 
triarchs have  figured  prominently  in  local  history  and 
tradition  for  the  past  hundred  and  fifty  years.  During 
the  Revolution  the  largest  of  them  served  as  a lookout 
and  signal  station  for  the  American  patriots.  A rude 
watch  tower  was  constructed  among  the  upper  branches, 
from  which  the  sentinel  on  duty  could  obtain  a view  of 
the  country  for  several  miles  around.  For  some  months 
in  the  year  1778  a small  force  of  New  Jersey  militia  was 
stationed  near  the  buttonwoods  as  a protection  against 
the  numerous  bands  of  Tories  or  refugees  that  infested 
the  neighborhood. 

A certain  Colonel  Morgan  kept  a tavern  and  store  at 
“The  Forks,”  and  though  he  professed  loyalty  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  yet  secretly  he  gave  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  refugees,  concealing  their  stolen  goods  and  assisting 
them  in  every  possible  way.  He  also  managed  to  fill  his 
own  coffers  with  a portion  of  their  spoils.  A large  tree 
stood  in  front  of  his  tavern,  and  a few  feet  above  the 
ground  it  branched  off  into  a number  of  forks,  within 
which  a cage  was  built.  In  this  cage  ten  or  a dozen  per- 
sons could  be  seated  at  one  time,  and  be  fairly  hidden 
from  view.  The  refugees  were  in  the  habit  of  climbing 
up  into  this  cage,  called  by  them  the  Punch  Bowl,  to  drink 
punch  and  concoct  their  schemes  of  robbery  and  rapine. 
Doubtless  the  fate  of  many  a man  and  the  capture  of 
many  a boat  load  of  goods  was  agreed  upon  at  these 
festive  gatherings  in  the  Punch  Bowl. 
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1676  to  1846. 


LONG  the  banks  of  the  Great  Egg  Harbor  and 
Mullica  Rivers,  a century  ago,  the  manufacture 
of  iron  was  an  important  industry.  The  bog 
ore  was  taken  from  deposits  throughout  that 
section,  and  forges  or  bloomeries  were  operated  success- 
fully by  brawny  sires  and  brainy  sons. 

The  first  iron  works  in  New  Jersey  were  set  up  in 
Monmouth  County  in  1676  by  two  brothers,  James  and 
Henry  Leonard,  the  latter  a paternal  ancestor  of  the  An- 
nalist. The  Leonard  brothers  had  moved'  from  Taun- 
ton, Mass.  The  industry  in  South  Jersey  was  destroyed 
by  the  discovery  of  the  magnetic  ores  in  Pennsylvania 
and  elsewhere.  The  largest  deposits  of  bog  ore  were 
found  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Mullica  River,  in  what 
is  now  Atlantic  County,  and  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
Burlington,  extending  from  the  sources  of  these  streams 
southeasterly  to  the  present  site  of  Egg  Harbor  City. 
From  ore  taken  from  these  bogs  was  produced  the  iron 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  cylinder  for  John  Fitch’s 
steamboat,  which  was  operated  on  the  Delaware  on  April 
1 6,  1790.  This  furnace  was  owned  by  a man  named 
Drinker.* 


*Toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Roger  Bacon,  writing  on  naviga- 
tion, said  : “And  first  of  all,  by  the  figuration  of  Arte  itself,  there  may  be  made 
instruments  of  navigation,  as  large  as  ships,  to  brookethe  sea,  onely  with  one  man 
to  Steere  them,  which  shall  sayle  more  swiftly  than  if  they  were  full  of  men.” 
This  philosopher  of  the  Elizabethan  age  evidently  had  some  indefinite  idea  of  a 
power  other  than  wind  and  oars  by  which  vessels  might  be  moved  more  easily  and 
certainly  than  by  either  of  these  forces  ; which  were  only  useful,  as  appeared  to 
him,  so  long  as  there  were  men  to  pull  the  oars,  and  sufficient  wind  to  fill  the  sails. 
Some  propelling  power,  more  reliable  than  either,  was,  in  fact,  generally  sought 
for  in  that  age,  and  many  of  the  suggestions  made  to  meet  this  growing  desire  were, 
no  doubt,  known  to  Bacon,  who  evidently  based  his  prediction  on  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  eventually  this  power  would  be  found. 

Thus  we  find  William  Bourse,  in  1578,  suggesting,  in  a book,  wheels  as  a motor 
for  vessels,  instead  of  oars.  “And  furthermore,”  he  says,  “ you  may  make  a boate 
to  goe  without  oare  or  sayle  by  placing  a certain  number  of  wheeles  on  the  outside 
of  the  boate.  in  that  sorte,  that  the  armes  of  the  wheeles  may  go  into  the  water,  and 
so  turning  the  wheeles  by  some  provision,  and  so  the  wheeles  shall  make  the  boate 
goe.” 

When  Henry  Bell,  in  1801,  applied  to  James  Watt  for  advice  in  regard  to  a 
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Wilt,  KtctjaiW  At  Batsto,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
jfounDr^  river,  was  another  furnace,  built  in 

1 766  by  Charles  Read,  and  some  years 
later  sold  to  Joseph  Ball,  of  Pennsylvania.  About  the 
year  1784  this  property  came  under  the  management  of 
William  Richards,  a native  of  Wales  and  a relative  of 
Ball.  Richards  appears  to  have  been  a shrewd  and  ener- 
getic business  man,  who  made  extensive  improvements 
to  the  place  and  added  a casting  foundry  to  the  iron  plant. 
He  accumulated  wealth  rapidly,  built  a fine  mansion, 
where  he  dwelt  in  baronial  splendor,  and  exercised’  hos- 
pitality with  a lavish  hand. 

BATSTO  AND  ATSION  FURNACES. 

Charles  Read  held  many  offices  under  the  provincial  government. 
An  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  June  2,  1765,  empowered  John  Es- 
tell  to  erect  a dam  across  the  Atsion  Rivet,  at  Atsion,  and  probably 
in  the  following  year  Read  erected  the  Atsion  furnace,  as  well  as 
those  at  Batsto  and  Taunton,  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Subse- 
quently water  was  brought  from  Machesautuxen  Branch  to  the  At- 
"sion  furnace  pond,  by  means  of  Salter’s  Ditch.  The  Atsion  furnace 
was  continued  by  various  owners  until  the  supply  of  bog  ore  became 
so  scarce  and  the  expense  of  transportation  so  great  that  the  works 
were  no  longer  profitable.  Read  lived  in  Evesham,  a few  miles  from 
Mount  Holly,  as  evidenced  by  the  following  advertisement  published 
in  the  Pennsylvania  “Gazette”  of  September  25,  1776: 

Ten  Dollars  Reward -Ran  away  from  the  subscriber,  living  in  Evesham,  in 
the  county  of  Burlington,  on  Monday,  the  oth  of  September  inst.,  a negro  man, 
named  Moses,  about  5 feet  4 inches  high,  a thick  set  fellow  ; had  on  when  he  went 
away,  a short  light  coloured  coat,  with  binding  of  the  same  colour,  a pair  of  strong 
new  shoes,  with  large  plated  buckles,  homespun  linen  trowsers,  a black  stock  with 
steel  buckle.  He  also  stole  and  took  with  him  a blue  great  coat,  with  white  metal 
buttons  ; the  other  part  of  his  clothes  not  known.  As  he  has  been  endeavouring  to 
prevail  upon  the  negroes  in  this  neighbourhood  to  go  with  him,  and  join  the 
ministerial  army,  it  is  hoped  every  lover  of  his  country  will  endeavour  to  apprehend 
so  daring  a villain.  Whoever  will  secure  him  in  any  goal  in  this  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  above  reward,  with  reasonable  charges,  if  brought  home,  paid  by 
Charles  Read. 

As  stated,  Read  was  a man  of  considerable,  account.  He  was  dep- 
uty secretary  of  the  province,  one  of  the  surrogates  for-  both  East  and 

propelling  engine  that  would  stand  upon  its  own  base,  to  be  used  in  propelling 
vessels,  Watt  replied  : “ How  many  noblemen,  gentlemen  and  engineers  have  puz- 
zled their  brains  and  spent  thousands,  and  none  of  all  these,  nor  yourself,  have  been 
able  to  bring  the  power  of  steam  to  a successful  issue.” 

Many  persons,  at  that  time,  looked  upon  the  attempt  as  sinful — an  insult  to 
Providence  to  force  a vessel  against  wind  and  tide  ; just  as,  in  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  the  proposition  to  open  an  artificial  communication,  by  locks  and  canals, 
between  the  Volga,  the  Don  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  was  denounced  by  the  clergy  and 
nobility  of  his  empire  as  a “ piece  of  impiety,  being  to  turn  the  streams  one  way 
which  Providence  had  directed  another.” 

Bacon’s  prediction  that  “by  the  figuration  of  Arte  itself”  vessels  would  be 
built  “to  brooke  the  sea,”  without  oar  or  sail,  was  verified  by  ]ohn  Fitch,  an  un- 
educated and  ingenious  American,  once  a citizen  of  New  Jersey,  and  inventor  of 
navigation  by  steam.  Writers  of  school  books  and  prejudiced  historians  may  ac- 
cord the  honor  to  Fulton,  but  the  meed  of  praise  belongs  to  Fitch.  Truth  may  long 
be  made  subservient  to  Fiction,  but  in  this  twentieth  century,  let  us,  in  honoring 
Fitch,  befriend  Truth,  so  long  crushed  to  earth. 
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jflusttce  Charles  West  Jersey,  commissioner  for  New  Jersey  at 
^ the  Easton  conference  with  the  Indians  in 

***&"♦  1758,  and  was  entrusted  with  a number  of 

other  positions  of  honor  and  profit.  He  was 
honored  with  a commission  as  a justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
August  1 7,  1753,  and  the  same  day  was  licensed  as  an  attorney  and 
counsellor,  but  whether  he  had  ever  studied  law,  or  where,  does 
not  appear.  He  was  appointed  chief  justice  on  February  20,  1764, 
and  Frederick  Smyth  having  been  commissioned  chief  justice  the 
following  October,  Read  was  again  appointed  an  associate  justice 


Remains  of  the  Etna  Furnace,  on  Tuckahoe  River. 

on  November  6,  1764,  and  held  this  office  until  his  removal  from 
New  Jersey.  About  1773  he  made  an  assignment  of  his  property 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  went  to  St.  Croix,  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  soon  afterwards  located  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  car- 
ried on  a country  store,  and  died  in  1774,  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  He 
was  related  to  Colonel  Charles  Read,  of  the  Burlington  militia,  who 
wavered  in  his  support  of  the  American  cause  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. For  many  years  it  was  believed  that  the  Read  who  thus  wav- 
ered was  General  Joseph  Reed,  a native  of  Trenton,  and  a Revoiu- 
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*a>UCCe£0fttl  tionary  soldier  of  some  prominence.  In  1876 

-r  ^ an  accidental  discovery  by  the  late  Gen.  Wil- 

j|rOU  T370tUtt£>*  liam  S.  Stryker,  of  New  Jersey,  proved  the 

utter  groundlessness  of  the  accusation  against 
General  Reed.  The  recreant  officer  was  Colonel  Charles  Read,  of 
the  Burlington  militia. 

The  furnace  at  Batsto,  as  stated,  was  established  in  1766  by  Charles 
Read,  and  operated  by  him  until  his  assignment  in  1773.  After- 
wards it  became  the  property  of  Joseph  Ball,  a wealthy  Philadel- 
phian, whose  relative.  Col.  William  Richards,  became  the  manager 
about  1784-  The  business  was  conducted  very  successfully  by  Col. 
Richards,  and  at  his  death,  in  1823,  his  son,  Jesse  Richards,  suc- 
ceeded as  owner  and  manager.  But  with  the  opening  of  the  ore 
mines  of  Pennsylvania,  the  iron  industry  at  Batsto  and  other  places 
along  the  Gloucester-Atlantic-Burlington  County  line  waned  and 
died.  After  1850  the  works  were  abandoned.  Many  of  the  old 
buildings  were  burned  by  fire  in  1874,  and  in  1876  the  entire  Batsto 
tract  was  sold  under  foreclosure  to  Joseph  Wharton,  of  Philadelphia. 
Since  then  Mr.  Wharton  has  made  some  improvements  and  restored 
the  remaining  buildings,  in  a measure,  to  their  former  elegance. 

Atsion,  at  the  angle  of  Gloucester,  Atlantic  and  Burlington  Coun- 
ties, like  Batsto,  was  famous  for  its  bog  iron  furnaces.  As  late  as 
1834  this  furnace  made  about  nine  hundred  tons  of  castings,  and  the 
forge  nearly  two  hundred  tons  of  bar  iron  annually.  This  estate, 
like  that  at  Batsto,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Richards  family. 
The  decline  of  the  iron  industry  here,  as  at  Batsto,  was  due  to  the 
opening  of  the  mines  in  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  the  Indians  at 
Edgepelick,  three  miles  distant,  were  employed  as  workmen  at  the 
Atsion  furnace. 

The  extent  of  the  iron  industry  in  South  Jersey  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  was  performed  may  be  judged  by  the  advertise- 
ments which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  about  the  time  of  the  Rev- 
olution. Many  of  these  might  be  given,  but  a few  will  suffice : 


[Advertisement  in  the  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post  of  November  14,  1776.] 

Philad.  Nov.  10,  1776. 

Wood  cutters  wanted  at  Batsto  Furnace,  at  the  Fork  of  kittle  Egg-harbour,  in 
West  New  Jersey,  where  sober,  industrious  men  may  make  good  wages,  by  cutting 
pine  wood  at  two  shillings  and  six  pence  per  cord,  which  will  be  given  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  works,  or  the  owner  in  Philadelphia. 

N.  B.  Wanted  also  on  freight,  a number  of  shallops  to  go  round  to  Egg- 
harbour  for  iron. 


[Advertisement  in  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  of  May  8,  1776.] 
Manufactured  at  Batsto  furnace,  in  West  New  Jersey,  and  to  be  sold  either  at 
the  works  or  by  the  subscriber,  in  Philadelphia,  a great  variety  of  iron  pots,  kettles, 
Dutch  ovens  and  oval  fish  kettles,  either  with  or  without  covers,  skillets  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  being  much  lighter,  neater  and  superior  in  quality  to  any  imported  from 
Great  Britain  ; pot  ash  and  other  large  kettles,  from  30  to  125  gallons,  sugar-mill 
gudgeons,  neatly  rounded  and  polished  at  the  ends,  grating  bars  of  different  lengths, 
grist-mill  rounds,  weights  of  all  sizes,  from  7 lb.  to  50  lb.,  Fullers  plates,  open  and 
close  stoves  of  different  sizes,  rag-wheel  hrons  for  saw  mills,  pestles  and  mortars, 
sash  weights  and  forge  hammers  of  the  best  quality.  Also  Batsto  pig  iron  as  usual, 
the  quality  of  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  recommendation. 

John  Cox. 

[Advertisement  in  1777.] 


Mountholly,  m New  Jersey,  June  23,  1777. 

Wanted  at  Batsto  and  Mountholly  iron  works,  a number  of  labourers,  colliers 
and  nailers,  and  two  or  three  experienced  forgemen,  to  whom  constant  employ  and 
the  best  wages  will  be  given.  Four  shillings  per  cord  will  be  paid  for  cutting  pine 
and  maple  wood.  For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  William  Cox,  at  Col.  Cox’s 
counting  room,  in  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  or  to  Mr.  Joseph  Ball,  manager,  at 
Batsto,  or  to  the  subscriber  at  Mountholly.  Rtchard  Price. 

N.  B.  The  workmen  at  these  works  are  by  a law  of  this  state  exempt  from 
military  duty. 
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JfotgC  The  law  referred  to  in  the  above  advertise- 
ment  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
anti  g>aU3  spuu  in  session  at  Haddonfield,  on  June  5,  177*7. 

Inasmuch  as  the  furnaces  at  Batsto  and  the 
forge  and  rolling  mill  at  Mount  Holly,  twenty  miles  distant,  sup- 
plied to  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  cannon  shot,  camp 
kettles,  as  well  as  castings  for  the  salt  works,  John  Cox,  proprietor 
of  the  works,  presented  a memorial  to  the  Legislature  that  fifty  men 
be  exempt  from  military  duty.  The  act  provided  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a company  of  iron  workers,  not  exceeding  fifty,  under  the 
command  of  a captain  and  two  lieutenants  to  be  named  by  John 
Cox  and  commissioned  by  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Weymouth  Iron  Works,  located  on  the  Great  Egg  Harbor 
River,  six  miles  above  Mayslanding,  were  built  about  1800  by  Joseph 
Ball,  Charles  Shoemaker  and  two  practical  iron  workers,  named 
Duberson  and  Ashbridge.  These  works  consisted  of  an  iron  forge, 
a furnace  and  a saw  mill.  The  output  consisted  of  stoves,  cannon, 
cannon  balls  and  pipes  of  all  sizes,  from  to  20  inches  in  diameter. 
A number  of  the  cannon  made  at  these  works  were  used  in  the  war 
of  1812. 

Walker’s  forge  was  situated  in  Weymouth  Township,  Atlantic 
County,  three  miles  from  Mayslanding.  This  forge  was  not  in  ex- 
istence in  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  but  was  established  many  years 
afterwards  (about  1816)  by  Lewis  M.  Walker,  who  came  to  New 
Jersey  from  Pennsylvania  in  1811.  At  first  he  was  superintendent 
for  Joseph  Ball  at  the  Batsto  iron  works,  and  resigned  to  establish  a 
plant  of  his  own  on  South  River,  near  Mayslanding.  He  built  a saw 
mill  and  iron  forge  and  became  & successful  business  man. 

Other  iron  works,  erected  about  the  time  of  those  at  Batsto  or 
Weymouth,  were  the  Etna  works,  on  Tuckahoe  River,  the  works  at 
Mayslanding,  and  those  at  Martha,  Washington  and  Gloucester.  All 
•of  these  works  were  successfully  operated  for  many  years,  or  until 
about  1850. 

Out  of  the  Gloucester  Furnace  property  was  formed 
the  Gloucester  Land  and  Town  Association.  The  fur- 
nace was  built,  it  is  said,  in  1813.  The  old  mansion 
house  was  erected  by  George  Richards,  who,  with  his 
brother  Mark,  and  Benjamin  Jones,  acquired  the  Glou- 
cester estate  in  1825.  These  three  proprietors  resold  the 
estate,  consisting  of  16,234  acres,  in  1830,  to  Thomas  S. 
Richards,  merchant,  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  cousin, 
John  Richards,  of  Gloucester  County,  for  $35,000.  John 
Richards  also  acquired  from  Samuel  G.  Wright  in  1839 
a tract  of  1,207  acres  of  pine  land  and  cedar  swamp  in 
Atlantic  County  for  $10,000.  In  1853  all  the  interest 
of  Thomas  S.  and  John  Richards  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Stephen  Colwell,  a merchant,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
conveyed  them,  two  years  later,  to  Dr.  Henry  Schmoele 
for  $300,000,  the  latter  executing  a mortgage  for  $180,- 
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BOG  IRON  FURNACES. 


43i0UCC£tC£  jfur*  ooo  of  the  purchase  money.  The  his- 
nacr  property  tory  °f  this  Gloucester  Furnace  is  well 
known  to  investigators  of  land  titles 
in  Atlantic  County.  Dr.  Schmoele  laid  out  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale  the  town  of  Egg  Harbor  City,  on  the  rail- 
road, at  which  place  he  planted  a colony  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  ultimately  became  engaged  in  wine  grow- 
ing and  other  industries.  Egg  Harbor  City  is  five  miles 
westward  from  where  formerly  stood  the  Gloucester  Fur- 
nace. The  mansion  house  site,  furnace  site  and  water 
power,  in  all  150  acres,  are  now  the  property  of  the  town 
corporation. 

Lewis  M.  Walker,  a half  brother  of  John  Richards  and 
a native  of  Berks  County,  Pa.,  was  long  a prominent  resi- 
dent of  Atlantic  County.  He  removed  to  New  Jersey  in 
1811,  and  was  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  iron  busi- 
ness, acquiring  considerable  land.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Legislative  Council  for  Atlantic  in  1837-38,  State 
Senator  in  1848-49-50,  and  was  commissioned  Lay  Judge 
of  Atlantic  County  in  1841.  He  died  at  South  River, 
near  Mayslanding,  in  1853,  aged  63,  leaving  a widow 
and  several  children.  This  property,  still  known  as 
Walker’s  Forge,  is  now  owned  by  John  P.  Walker,  of 
Philadelphia,  a grandson  of  the  founder.  The  old  stone- 
house  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Walker  in  summer  time. 

OLD-TIME  LIFE  AT  GLOUCESTER  FURNACE. 

John  Richards  visited  New  Jersey  in  1807,  and  through  the  friend- 
ly interest  of  his  great-uncle,  William  Richards,  of  the  Batsto  iron* 
works,  he  procured  a situation  as  assistant  manager  of  Weymouth 
furnace,  then  owned  by  Samuel  Richards,  son  of  William,  and  Jo- 
seph Ball,  a family  connection.  Three  years  later  John  Richards 
went  to  live  at  Green  Bank,  Burlington  County,  where  he  engaged' 
in  storekeeping.  In  1819  he  became  the  manager  of  the  Weymouth 
works,  owned  by  Samuel  Richards.  These  works  consisted  of  a 
furnace,  forge,  mills,  etc.,  employing  a large  number  of  workmen. 
Attached  to  the  works  were  some  sixty  thousand  acres  of  pine  tim- 
ber lands,  which  supplied  the  works  with  charcoal.  The  Gloucester 
furnace,  purchased  by  John  and  Thomas  S.  Richards,  in  1830,.  con- 
sisted of  a charcoal  blast  furnace,  saw  mill  and  tenant  houses,  be- 
sides the  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  acres  of  timber  land.  They 
soon  erected  a grist  mill  and  made  other  improvements.  The  ca- 
pacity of  these  works  was  about  twenty-five  tons  of  iron  weekly.  The- 
manufactured  articles  consisted  of  stoves,  lamp  posts,  and  castings 
made  to  order.  Among  the  stoves  were  some  of  those  celebrated  as. 
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IBog  ODix  the  invention  of  Dr.  Nott,  of  Albany.  In 

. , the  course  of  a few  years  the  manufacture 

ilanO  ‘2>Uit$L  of  water  pipes  became  the  principal  business, 

many  of  which  were  sold  in  Philadelphia. 
John  Richards  was  nominated  and  elected  a member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  Legislature  in  1836,  as  a Whig.  It  was  this  Leg- 
islature that  passed  the  bill  dividing  Gloucester  County  and  creat- 
ing the  new  county  of  Atlantic.  Mr.  Richards  voted  against  the 
bill,  deeming  the  project  unnecessary,  or  at  least  premature.  The 
act  was  approved  February  7,  1837,  and  the  new  county  was  assigned 
one  member  of  the  Assembly.  It  included  the  townships  of  Gallo- 
way, Hamilton,  Weymouth  and  Egg  Harbor.  The  next  year  the 
township  of  Mullica  was  carved  out  of  Galloway. 

A post-office  was  established  at  Gloucester  furnace,  and  a stage 
afforded  communication  three  times  a week  with  Philadelphia.  A 
school  was  kept  near  the  furnace  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of 
the  employes,  in  which  also  religious  services  were  occasionally  held, 
principally  by  itinerant  Methodist  ministers.  A community  of  sev- 
eral hundred  people  resided  upon  the  premises,  and  notwithstanding 
its  isolated  situation,  the  social  atmosphere  was  always  cheerful  and 
attractive. 

As  late  as  1830  fourteen  furnaces  and  cupolas,  and 
as  many  forges,  were  in  active  operation  in  New  Jersey, 
using  only  the  bog  ore  found  in  the  swamps  and  low 
lands.  Many  conveyances  are  in  existence  and  of  record 
showing  the  purchase  of  land  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
digging  and  removing  the  surface  ore,  after  which  it  re- 
verted to  the  grantor.  Frequent  litigations  grew  out  of 
these  grants,  sometimes  from  their  vagueness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  description,  and  at  other  times  from  dispute  as  to 
location.  In  1801  a memorable  chancery  suit  was  decided 
by  Richard  Howell,  then  Governor  and  Chancellor,  be- 
tween the  owners  of  Atsion  and  Batsto  works,  involving 
questions  of  this  character,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  river 
as  a canal  to  carry  ore  to  the  Atsion  furnace,  and  also 
the  taking  of  water  from  Machesautuxen  branch  to  the 
Atsion  furnace  pond  by  means  of  Salters’  Ditch. 

SAW  MILLS  AND  WEYMOUTH  FURNACES. 

About  1850  two  saw  mills,  an  iron  foundry  and  a forge,  with  two 
powerful  triphammers,  were  busy  at  Weymouth.  A mule  tramway 
or  railroad  was  operated  between  Weymouth  and  Mayslanding,  car- 
rying pig  iron,  supplies  and  salt  hay  from  Mayslanding  to  Wey- 
mouth. and  wood,  lumber,  iron  pipes,  other  castings  and  forged 
iron,  from  Weymouth  to  the  wharves  at  the  head  of  tide-water. 
More  than  a hundred  men  were  employed  on  the  Colwell  estate. 
Three  six-mule  teams,  two  or  three  yoke  of  oxen,  half  a dozen  or 
more  four-mule  teams  and  three  or  four  two-horse  teams  were  em- 
ployed hauling  timber,  wood,  charcoal,  lumber  and  doing  farm  work. 
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SDlSCOfoCn?  Of  The  old  forge  at  Weymouth  was  accidentally 

**  \\tx  trs%.*  destroyed  by  fire  in  1862,  and  the  foundry  three 

tl)C  ilD0£  years  later.  In  1886  Stephen  Colwell  built  a 

paper  mill  near  the  site  of  the  old  forge  and 
furnace,  still  owned  by  him,  and  he  or  his  successors  manufactured 
considerable  quantities  of  manila  paper  for  twenty-one  years,  or 
until  1887,  when  the  mill  was  closed  permanently.  This  mill  was 
built  of  stone.  A second  rmJ  was  erected  of  wood  in  1869,  and  this 
being  burned  in  1876,  was  rebuilt  of  stone. 

Martin  V.  B.  Moore,  of  Mayslanding,  then  a young  man,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Colwell  store,  where  the  men  and  families  were  paid. 
He  says  it  was  no  unusual  thing  of  a Saturday  to  weigh  out  four  or 
five  barrels  of  pork,  2,500  or  3,000  pounds  of  flour,  measure  out  40 
or  50  bushels  of  potatoes  and  a hogshead  of  molasses,  for  the  nu- 
merous inhabitants  of  that  estate. 

The  old  tramway  to  Mayslanding  was  abandoned  about  1865. 
There  were  three  cars,  each  hauled  by  six  mules.  Since  those  busy 
days  Weymouth  has  declined.  Forest  fires  have  largely  destroyed 
its  vast  resources  and  the  decline  in  shipbuilding  ruined  its  chief  in- 
dustries. 


The  discovery  of  ore  in  the  bogs  was,  no  doubt,  due  to 
some  metal  worker,  fresh  from  his  native  soil,  who,  for 
the  time  in  search  of  game  in  the  forest,  found  himself 
‘knee  deep  in  a slough,  covered  with  a red  shiny  substance 
that  stained  his  clothes  and  hindered  his  progress. 

From  inquiry  among  the  Indians  he  found  they  knew 
nothing  of  its  ingredients  and  only  used  it  mixed  with 
bears’  oil  for  war  paint,  daubing  their  naked  bodies  and 
making  themselves  hideous  to  behold.  A more  careful 
examination  proved  that  in  dryer  parts  of  the  swamp  the 
substance  was  hard  and  could  be  dug  with  facility,  con- 
firming his  suspicions  as  to  what  it  was. 

In  due  time  a rude  furnace  was  built  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  wondering  natives  a few  pounds  of  metal  were 
produced,  in  every  way  like  the  home  commodity,  and 
adding  one  other  advantage  to  the  land  of  his  adoption. 
Capital  was  soon  attracted  into  this  channel  and  better 
means  secured  to  make  the  manufacture  of  iron  a suc- 


cess. 

A home  market  was  soon  found  and  the  iron  interests 
of  New  Jersey  assumed  an  importance  not  anticipated 
in  the  first  location  of  what  were  called  the  “barren  lands,” 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pots  and  frying  pans  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  aborigines  and  exchanged  with  them  for 
the  title  to  their  soil,  too  often,  no  doubt,  rendering  but 
a poor  equivalent  for  the  acres  of  valuable  timber  land 
and  cedar  swamps  thus  procured. 
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LUE  Anchor  was  a rendezvous  for  the  settlers 
in  Eyer  Haven,  or  Egg  Harbor,  in  their 
periodical  travels  to  and  from  Philadel- 
phia. People  from  different  parts  of  the 
county  could  be  seen  here  almost  every  day,  in  the 
olden  times,  when  the  news  of  the  week  was  discussed  by 
men  as  they  sat  about  the  old  hostelry.  The  affairs  of 
business,  the  “swapping  of  horses,”  and  the  discussion  of 
the  political  questions  of  the  day  also  engaged  their  atten- 
tion. The  tavern  at  first  was  nothing  more  than  a log 
cabin,  kept  by  John  Hider  as  early  as  1740.  Eight  years 
afterwards  John  Briant  was  the  landlord,  and  in  1762 
Robert  Mattox  became  the  owner  and  lived  there  many 
years.  His  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Josiah  Albert- 
son, who  took  charge  of  the  old  hostelry  about  1812,  and 
built  the  present  house.  He  lived  there  until  the  rail- 
road was  built,  when  the  old  place  lost  its  importance. 

At  one  time  Blue  Anchor  was  a popular  summer  re- 
sort, and  many  people  came  from  Philadelphia  and  else- 
where to  breathe  the  air  of  pines  and  drink  from  the 
streams  that  ran  through  the  cedar  swamps.  The  water 
of  the  wells  was  known  to  be  singularly  pure  and  clear. 

The  hotel  was  a stopping  place  for  the  stage  going 
from  Camden  via  Haddonfield,  Berlin,  Blue  Anchor, 
Weymouth  Furnace,  Mayslanding,  Somerspoint  and  Ab- 
secon.  Two  other  mail  coaches,  which  accompanied  the 
stage  as  far  as  Berlin,  went  to  Leedspoint  via  Hammon- 
ton,  Pleasant  Mills  and  Gloucester  Furnace,  and  to  Tuck- 
erton  via  Jackson,  Burnt  House  and  Bass  River. 

Blue  Anchor  had  been  the  stopping  place  for  people  liv- 
ing between  Leedspoint  and  Tuckahoe  for  several  gener- 
ations— a place  where  there  was  always  good  entertain- 
ment for  man  and  beast;  where  sportsmen  were  wont  to 


’TWIXT  BLUB  ANCHOR  AND  ABSBCON. 

#lD  latent  at  meet,  when  engaged  in  the  chase  for 
3U3iue  #nct)0r*  deer  or  tlle  pursuit  of  bruin;  where  the 
oyster  and  fish  dealers  always  found 
a place  for  their  jaded  horses  in  the  ample  out-buildings, 
or  for  themselves  before  the  open  fire  and  in  the  clean 
beds;  where  land  owners  and  speculators  met  to  buy  or 
sell  timber  or  to  settle  disputed  boundaries,  and  where 
passengers  by  stage  were  permitted  to  get  out,  “stretch 
their  limbs,”  and  renew  their  strength  before  the  bar  or 
well-spread  table.  The  passing  years  have  wrought  many 
changes  in  the  country  between  Axwamus  and  Absegami, 
between  Chickohacki  and  Eyer  Haven — from  the  Dela- 
ware to  the  sea.* 

ABSEGAMI  THE  ORIGINAL  OF  ABSECON. 

In  his  Hand  Book  of  Atlantic  City  for  1900  (pages  40  and  41),  the 
Annalist  gave  “Absegami”  as  the  Indian  derivation  of  the  modern 
word  Absecon.  He  stated  that  the  word  in  the  original,  Abse-gami, 
meant  “little  sea  water,”  just  as  Kitchi-gami  meant  “big  sea  water,” 
bfeing  used  by  Longfellow  in  his  story  of  Hiawatha  with  reference  to 
Lake  Superior,  though  the  poet  spells  it  Gitchigwmi.  This  etymol- 
ogy and  orthography  of  Absecon  was  the  result  of  a limited  study 
of  Indian  words  by  the  writer,  and  when  objection  was  made  by 
some  residents  of  Atlantic  City,  who  claimed  that  the  real  Indian 
word  was  Absequan,  the  writer  was  left  in  doubt.  To  settle  the 
matter,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Albert  S.  Gatchet,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy, at  Washington,  and  the  result  of  this  inquiry  is  shown  in  the 
following  correspondence : 

“This  name  [Absecon]  originally  designated  the  pond  or  salt  water 
lake  inside  the  sand-bar  north  of  Atlantic  City,  and  should  be  spelt 
Absecom,  or,  if  the  original  form  he  renewed,  Absequami.  Aps  or 
apse  is  the  common  Algonquin  word  for  small  or  little,  and  is  used 
of  inanimate  objects.  Garni  (kami,  kam  or  gom)  is  a particle,  mean- 
ing across,  on  the  other  side  of;  but  it  is  not  always  used  as  a par- 
ticle ; much  more  frequently  as  a noun,  or  nominal  form,  or  ad- 
jectival suffix,  referring  to  a wide,  level  extant  of  prairie  or  water,, 
a lake  or  a large  river.  So  Lake  Superior  is  Kitchi-gami,  ‘the  great 
water.’  In  this  sense  we  have  to  interpret  ‘gom’  or  ‘com,’  in  Abse- 
com,  and  the  name  signifies  ‘little  water,’  water  of  limited  extent 
implying  that  the  other  shore  of  any  such  body  of  water,  called  garni, 
is  in  sight.” 

The  attention  of  Dr.  Gatchet  was  called  to  the  fact  that  one  pro- 
fessed student  of  Indian  names  claimed  that  the  real  Indian  word 
was  Abso-weelai-con,  which  meant  “the  place  of  swans,”  and  that 
this  word  had  been  shortened  to  Absecon.  Dr.  Gatchet  said  in  re- 
ply : 

“William  Nelson’s  work  on  the  'New  Jersey  Indians  says  nothing 


*Coaquanock  was  the  Indian  name  for  the  place  where  now  stands  Philadel- 
phia, and  Gloucester  marks  the  site  of  the  Indian  village  of  Arwames,  often  called 
Axwamus.  Chickohacki  was  the  name  of  an  Indian  village  about  where  the  city 
of  Trenton  now  stands. 
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£nul#  Of  the  about  this  name.  Has  any  document  been 

printed  giving  Abso-weelai-con  as  the  original 
3f|ntuan$*  form,  and  where  is  this  document  to  be  seen? 

It  is  not  in  any  of  the  libraries.  It  is  true 
that  abso  may  be  reduced  to  wabisi , which  means  swan  in 
Ojibwa,  Cree  and  Nipissing  (Algonkin)  ; but  what  weelai  could  be 
I do  not  know.  Wili,  plural  wiwili,  is  horn  in  several  Algonkin 
languages,  but  con  could  never  mean  place.  It  is  the  suffix,  kani, 
kan,  or  can,  intended  to  mean  tool,  implement,  apparatus.  I do 
not  see  how  wili  or  weelai  could  be  left  out  of  a word  to  make  Abse- 
con,  or,  as  I think,  the  correct  orthography,  Absecom.” 

Referring,  finally,  to  the  writer’s  account  of  the  original  Indian 
word,  Dr.  Gatchet  shows  plainly  that  the  statement  made  in  the 
Hand  Book  in  1900  is  correct.  He  says  : 

“Your  orthography,  Abse-gami,  is,  from  the  general  Algonkin 
standpoint,  superior  to  any  other,  because  it  is  the  simplest  and  clear- 
est. Garni  does  not  mean  sea-water,  but  water,  and  quami,  I think, 
is  a clerical  transmogrification  of  garni.  If  the  surd  consonant  is 
wanted  (k)  instead  of  the  sonant  (g),  then  say  Abse-kami,  but  both 
are  correct — Absegami  or  Absekami.” 

Miss  Sarah  N.  Doughty,  of  Absecon,  daughter  of  General  Enoch 
Doughty,  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812-15,  who  died  in  1871,  says: 
“You  have  my  sincere  thanks  for  a copy  of  the  letter  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  regard  to  the  proper  spelling  of  ‘Abse- 
con.’ My  father  always  said  that  ‘con’  was  a fallacy  of  Dr.  Pitney, 
and  he  (my  father)  would  never  use  it,  claiming  that  it  should  be 
‘com.’  ” 

For  many  years  after  the  first  settlements  near  the 
ocean  and  along  the  Delaware  the  only  lines  of  travel  be- 
tween them  were  the  Indian  trails.  These  trails  in  old 
Egg  Harbor  were  four  in  number,  one  beginning  at 
Somerspoint  and  extending  along  the  upper  bank  of 
Great  Egg  Harbor  River,  north  of  the  head  of  the  main 
branch  of  Babcock’s  Creek,  over  the  low  lands  occasioned 
by  the  near  approach  of  that  branch  to  the  tributaries  of 
the  Mullica  River,  by  Blue  Anchor,  crossing  the  head 
of  the  Great  Egg  Harbor  River  at  the  place  now  known 
as  Berlin,  but  formerly  Long-a-coming,  a name  associated 
with  the  Revolution,  passing  a short  distance  south  of 
Haddonfield,  and  reaching  the  Delaware  at  Pyne  Point, 
now  Cooper’s  Point,  Camden.  The  second  trail  began  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mullica  and  extended  in  a westerly  direc- 
tion, until  it  intersected  the  first,  near  the  head  of  Mays- 
landing  Creek,  above  Mayslanding.  The  third  began 
near  Eric  Mullica’s  plantation,  a short  distance  from 
Batsto,  and  intersected  the  first  about  a mile  south  of 
Winslow.  The  fourth  began  in  Cape  May  County,  crossed 
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The  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Ascension  is  located  at 
the  corner  of  Pacific  and  Kentucky  avenues,  and  the 
parish  hall  is  in  the  rear,  on  Kentucky  avenue.  The 
church  building  is  of  Spanish  architecture.  The  present 
rector  is  Rev.  J.  Hardenbrook  Townsend. 
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gmtior  115ov  SUD  the  head  of  Tuckahoe  River,  extend- 
115itlC  &nci)0r»  ec^  westward  of  the  branches  of  Great 
Egg  Harbor  River,  to  the  headwaters 
of  Hospitality  branch  at  Cole’s  Mill,  thence  to  Inskeep’s 
ford,  and  intersected  the  first  at  Blue  Anchor.  Portions 
of  these  old  Indian  trails  are  still  in  use  as  public  roads, 
but  most  of  them  are  unknown  to  the  present  generation. 

These  trails  were  made  by  the  Indians  in  their  period- 
ical journeys  from  the  shores  of  the  Lenape-Wihittuck 
to  Absegami.  They  wound  in  a succession  of  half-moons 
or  curves.  The  aboriginees  avoided  hills  and  often,  to  es- 
cape crossing  a stream,  they  would  go  around  its  head 
waters. 

In  later  years,  when  both  shores  of  New  Jersey  were 
occupied  by  whites,  but  the  interior  yet  unsettled,  the  resi- 
dents of  old  Egg  Harbor  went  by  these  same  paths,  then 
marked  by  blazed  trees,  to  a grinding  mill  at  Haddonfield, 
taking  their  grist  on  the  backs  of  mules.  It  is  related  that 
for  years  they  carried  grain  in  one  end  of  the  bag  and  a 
stone  in  the  other  end,  and  when  remonstrated  with  for 
thus  unnecessarily  loading  the  animal,  the  reply  was  that 
“father  did  it  that  way.” 

In  1750,  the  “York,”  an  English  vessel,  was  wrecked 
near  the  present  site  of  Atlantic  City.  Most  of  the  crew 
reached  land  in  safety,  and  started  across  the  country  for 
Philadelphia  by  the  “blazed  path.”  Their  first  halt  was 
made  at  a place  which  they  called  “Sailor  Boy.”  This  is 
near  the  village  now  known  as  Elwood.  Shortly  after 
their  visit  to  this  place  a tavern  for  the  entertainment  of 
wayfarers  was  built  on  the  spot,  and  called  by  the  name 
which  the  sailors  gave  to  the  place.  For  years  the  tavern 
sign  was  the  figure  of  a sailor  hewn  from  a piece  of  wood. 
The  old  building  was  torn  down  many  years  ago. 

The  sailors  brought  with  them  a supply  of  rum,  res- 
cued from  the  ship’s  cargo,  and  the  large  quantities  im- 
bibed at  the  “Sailor  Boy”  unsteadied  them.  On  arriving 
near  nightfall  at  a pleasant  spot,  one  of  them  proposed  that 
they  should  “come  to  an  anchor.”  This  was  agreed  to, 
and  here  they  slept  off  the  effects  of  their  potations.  When 
they  awoke,  half  sobered,  cold,  stiff  and  uncomfortable 
in  the  morning — so  the  story  goes — one  of  them  remarked 
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CtjangC#  of  tt )t  that  it  was  a blue  anchor,  and  others 

CentUJHh  coming  after  them  and  building  a ho- 

tel there,  remembered  the  expression 
used  by  the  English  tar.  They  hung  a wooden  anchor 
in  front  of  the  building  and  called  it  the  Blue  Anchor 
Tavern. 

Could  the  early  proprietors  and  first  settlers  come  again 
in  the  flesh,  great  would  be  their  astonishment ! Imagine 
them  within  sound  of  the  surf  on  “Absegami”  beach,  that 
“commonidge  for  cattle,”  where  solitude  once  reigned  su- 
preme. The  sand  dunes  have  disappeared,  the  stunted 


Atlantic  Avenue,  west  from  South  Carolina  Avenue. 


cedars  are  gone  and  the  salt  ponds  and  slashes  can  no- 
where be  seen.  On  the  site  of  these  wastes  there  has 
risen  a city,  the  leading  health  and  pleasure  resort  of  the 
country,  with  wide  and  well-paved  avenues,  lined  with 
handsome  residences  and  capacious  hotels,  churches, 
school  houses,  stores,  electric  and  steam  cars,  railroad  sta- 
tions, noisy  with  the  bustle  of  arriving  and  departing 
trains,  sometimes  more  than  fifty  a day,  and  in  mid-sum- 
mer as  many  as  two  hundred  thousand  human  beings 
seeking  health,  rest  and  pleasure  beside  the  healing  sea, 
on 

“ That  lovely  island  fair, 

With  the  wine  of  life  in  its  pleasant  air.” 
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HE  description  of  Eyren  Haven,  or  Egg  Har- 
bor (now  Atlantic  County)  in  her  primitive 
days,  as  given  by  Gabriel  Thomas  in  his  quaint 
little  volume,  seems  to  have  a high  tinge  of 
couleur  de  rose.  In  his  history  of  “West-New-Jersey  in 
America,”  printed  in  London  in  1698,  referring  to  this 
section  of  West  Jersey,  he  says : 

Here  are  several  good  navigable  rivers  * * * Great  Egghar- 
bor  River  (up  which  a ship  of  two  or  three  hundred  tuns  may  sail), 
which  runs  by  the  back  part  of  the  country  into  the  main  sea.  I call 
it  back,  because  the  first  improvement  made  by  the  Christians  was 
Delaware  River-Side. 

On  page  20  the  author  says : “There  are  several  meetings  of 
worship  in  this  country,  viz. : the  Presbyterians,  Quakers  and  Ana- 
baptists. Their  privilege  as  to  matters  of  law  is  the  same,  both  for 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  as  in  England.” 

On  page  32  he  says : “The  trade  in  Gloucester  County  consists 
chiefly  in  pitch,  tar  and  rosin,  the  latter  of  which  is  made  by  Robert 
Styles,  an  excellent  artist  in  that  sort  of  work,  for  he  delivers  it 
as  clear  as  gum-arabick.” 

On  another  page  of  his  book  this  quaint  writer,  refer- 
ring to  other  rivers,  speaks  of  “Prince  Morise’s  River, 
where  the  Sweeds  used  to  kill  the  geese  in  great  numbers 
for  their  feathers,  only  leaving  their  carcasses  behind 
them ; Cohansey  River,  by  which  they  send  great  store  of 
cedar  to  Philadelphia  City;  Alloway  River,  Salam  River, 
which  runs  by  Salam  Town,  of  greatest  antiquity;  Naman 
River,  Rackcoon  River,  which  had  its  name  from  the  great 
number  of  those  creatures  that  always  abound  there- 
abouts; Old  Man’s  River,  Manto  River  and  Wood-berry 
River.” 

Continuing,  he  says: 
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This  Place  is  noted,  for  good 
(tore  of  Com , Horfes , Cows , 
Sheep  , Hogs , &c.  the  Lands 

thereabouts  being  much  im- 
prov’d, and  built  upon  : Little 
Egg-Harior-Creeh, which  take  their 
Names  from  the  great  abundance 
of  Eggs,  which  the  Swans*,  Geefe, 
Ducks,  and  other  wild  Fowls  off 
thofe  Riverslay' thereabouts.-  Tvn- 
ler-River , alias  GloceJler-VJivtr, 
which  hath  its  Name  ( alfo ) 

r>  “i.  • • 


in  great  Floats  to  'Philadelphia, 
a City  in  Penfilvahia , as  Oaks, 
Pines  , Chefnut , AJh  , and  Ce- 
ldars.  This  River  runs  down 
by  Glocefter-Town , which  is  the 
Shire -Town  ; And  Newton-Ri- 
ver, that  runs  by  Newton  ; Coo- 
per-River ; Penfokin-River ; Nor - 
thamptcn-River , with  feveral  o- 
thers,  at  a convenient  diftance 
upon  the  Sea  , thu  Shores 


Fac-simile  page  from  Gabriel  Thomas’  book. 
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This  Place  is  noted  for  good 
it  o re  of  Corn  , Horfes , Corn , 
Sheep , Hogs , &c.  the  Lands 

thereabouts  being  much  im- 
prov’d, and  built  upon  : Little 
Egg-Harhor-Creek, which  take  their 
Names  from  the  great  abundance 
of  Eggs,  'which  the  Swans , Geefe, 
Ducks,  and  other  wild  Fowls  off 
thofe  Rivers  lay" thereabouts.-  Tvn- 
ber -River , alias  G l ocefler- R i v er , 
which  hath  its  Name  ( alfo  ) 

r»  “i.  • ♦ 


in  great  Floats  to  'Philadelphia,, 
a City  in  Penfilvania , as  Oaks, 
Pines  , Chefnut , AJh  , and  Ce- 
ldar$.  This  River  runs  down 
by  Glccefter-Town,  which  is  the 
Shire -Town  ; And  Newton-Ri- 
ver, that  runs  by  Newton  ; Coo- 
per-River ; Penfokin-River ; Nor - 
thampton-River , with  feveral  o- 
thers,  at  a convenient  di dance 
upon  the  Sea  , thu  Shores 


Fac-simile  page  from  Gabriel  Thomas’  book. 
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of  Weft-'New-Jerfey.  29 

-whereof  are  generally  deep  and 
hold)  of  lefs  Note,  as  Wtffahif- 
kmk-Riyer  , that  runs  down 
into  die  great  River  Delaware, 
by  Burlington.  The  Countrey 
inhabited  by  the  ChriJUahs  is 
divided  into  four  Parts  or 
Counties,  tho1  the  Tenth  part 
of  it  is  not  yet  peopled ; ’Tis 
far  cheaper  living  there  for  Eat- 
ables than  here  in  England,  ; 
and  either  Men  or  Women  that 
have  a Trade,  or  are  Labourers, 
can,  if  induftrious  , get  near 
three  times  the  Wages  they 'com- 
monly earn  in  England. 

In  this  Country  alfo  is  great 
Plenty  of  working  Timler , as 
Oaks,  Ajh,  Chefruts,  Bine,  Cedar, 
Walnut , Boplar , Firr , and 
Majls  for  Ships , 'With  Bitch  and 
Rofin,  of  great  Ufe  and  much 
Benefit  to  the  Countrey.  Here 
are  ieveral  good  Navigable  Ri~ 
vers  , beiides  that  famous  Ri- 
ver Delay*'' 

History  of  West  New  Jersey,  published  in  1698. 
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ifloljn  jrotljcrgill,  Good  old  John  Fothergill,  who  trav- 
C-arlp  eled  through  Egg  Harbor  in  1722, 

seems  not  to  have  found  the  advanced 
state  of  civilization  and  improvement  which  we  might 
expect  from  the  reading  of  Thomas’  history.  Fothergill 
tells  of  a “journey  through  the  desarts”  from  Chester- 
field, in  Burlington  County,  to  Egg  Harbor,  where  he 


.Kentucky  Avenue  and  Boardwalk. 

held  a meeting  among  “some  dark  people  that  came 
thither,”  at  the  house  of  Gervas  Farrar,  and  “had  a pretty 
good  time  in  the  extending  of  the  love  of  truth  to  the 
people  thereaway.”  The  next  day  he  “traveled  part  by 
land  and  through  dismal  marshes,  and  part  by  water  in 
canoes  to  Great  Egg  Harbor,”  where  he  held  another 
meeting  “among  some  poor  dark  people  that  came 
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Brunprate^  thither.”  After  holding  a third  meet- 
3|ntltan  Puttie*  for  tlie  edification  of  the  natives  at 

John  Scull’s,  he  started  over  a “great 
river”  to  Cape  May,  but  was  nearly  drowned  in  the  cross- 
ing. 

EARLIEST  ACCOUNT  OF  TRAVELING  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
John  Brunyeate,  a Quaker  preacher,  gives  us  the  earliest  account 


Destroyed  by  Fire  April  3,  1902. 

of  travelling  in  New  Jersey.  In  company  with  George  Fox,  Robert 
Withers,  George  Patison  and  others,  he  crossed  New  Jersey  about 
March  1,  1672.  These  Friends  came  from  Maryland  to  New  Castle, 
Del.,  and  were  on  their  way  to  Long  Island,  to  settle  a dispute  among 
brethren  in  that  vicinity.  John  Brunyeate  says : 

“We  stayed  there  (New  Castle,  Del.)  that  night,  and  the  next  day 
we  got  over  the  river.  When  we  were  over,  we  could  not  get  an 
Indian  for  a guide,  and  the  Dutchman  we  had  hired  would  not  go 
without  an  Indian ; so  we  were  forced  to  stay  there  that  day.  The 
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HtUglOU  Of  tl}C  next  day  we  rode  about  to  seek  an  Indian, 
but  could  get  none  to  go ; but  late  in  the 
IjOtonccro*  evening  there  came  some  over  from  the  other 

side  of  the  town,  and  we  hired  one,  and  so 
together  we  begun  our  journey  early  the  next  morning,  intending 
to  travel  through  that  country  which  is  now  called  New  Jersey, 
and  we  travelled,  we  supposed,  that  day,  nearly  forty  miles.  In 
the  evening  we  got  to  a few  Indian  wigwams,  which  are  their 
houses ; we  saw  no  man  or  woman,  house  or  dwelling  that  day,  for 
there  dwelt  no  English  in  that  country  then.  We  lodged  that  night 
in  an  Indian  wigwam,  and  lay  upon  the  ground,  as  the  Indians  them- 
selves did ; and  the  next  day  we  travelled  through  several  of  their 
towns,  and  they  were  kind  to  us,  and  helped  us  over  the  creeks  with 
their  canoes ; we  made  our  horses  swim  at  the  side  of  the  canoes, 
and  so  travelled  on.  Towards  evening  we  got  to  an  Indian  town; 
and  when  we  had  put  our  horses  out  to  grass  we  went  to  the  Indian 
King’s  house,  who  received  us  kindly,  and  showed  us  every  civil  re- 
spect. But  alas ! he  was  poorly  provided,  having  got  so  little  that 
day,  that  most  of  us  could  neither  get  to  eat  or  drink  in  his  wigwam, 
but  it  was  because  he  had  it  not.  So  we  lay,  as  well  as  he,  upon  the 
ground ; only  a mat  under  us,  and  a piece  of  wood,  or  any  such  thing, 
under  our  heads.  Next  morning  early  we  took  horse  and  traveled 
through  several  Indian  towns,  and  that  night  we  lodged  in  the 
woods.  And  the  next  day,  being  the  fourth  day,  we  got  to  an  Eng- 
lish plantation,  to  a town  called  Middletown,  in  East  Jersey,  where 
there  was  a plantation  of  English  and  several  Friends,  and  we  came 
down  with  a Friend  to  his  house,  near  the  water  side,  and  he  car- 
ried us  over  in  his  boat,  and  our  horses  to  Long  Island.” 

The  exact  route  of  these  men  is  unknown,  but  they  must  have 
followed  the  old  Indian  trails,  and  may  have  crossed  the  upper  end 
of  Atlantic  County.  Many  of  the  other  Quaker  preachers  speak  of 
crossing  streams  in  frail  Indian  canoes,  with  their  horses  swimming 
by  their  side,  and  one,  John  Richardson,  who  was  such  a thorn  in 
the  side  of  George  Keith,  the  apostate  Friend,  in  substance  recom- 
mends for  safety  in  journeying,  that  “travelers’  horses  should  have 
long  tails!”  In  crossing  streams  their  frail  canoes  were  liable  to  up- 
set, and  the  traveler  could  preserve  his  life  bye  seizing  hold  of  his 
horse’s  tail.  A companion  of  Mr.  Richardson  was  saved  from  drown- 
ing by  grasping  the  long  tail  of  the  preacher’s  horse. 

The  pioneers  of  Atlantic  County  were  mostly  Friends 
or  Quakers,  and  they  established  meeting  houses  at  va- 
rious places  along  the  shore.  The  first  of  these  meet- 
ings was  begun  about  1695  at  Somerset,  and  among  the 
members  were  John  Somers,  Jonathan  Adams,  John 
Scull,  Jonas  Valentine  and  Peter  Conover,  mostly 
whalemen  from  Long  Island. 

About  the  year  1658  the  Dutch  on  Long  Island  became 
very  much  exasperated  against  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  determined  to  punish  or  banish  all  members  of  “that 
heretical  and  abominable  sect,  called  the  Quakers”  (as 
they  termed  them),  and  also  to  punish  all  who  harbored 
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“§>totnTUUttg  them.  John  Tilton  was  convicted  of 
#tier  ” point*  giving  lodging  to  a Quaker  woman, 
and  fined  12  pounds,  Flemish  money. 
The  persecution  of  the  Quakers,  instead  of  intimidating 
Tilton,  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  causing  him  to 
cast  his  lot  with  them,  for  it  is  stated  that  in'  1661  John 
and  Henry  Townsend,  of  Jamaica,  and  John  Tilton  and 
Samuel  Spicer,  of  Gravesend,  were  arrested  and  con- 
veyed to  New  Amsterdam  (New  York),  where  Henry 
Townsend  and  Spicer  were  fined,  and  John  Tilton  and 
John  Townsend  sentenced  to  be  banished.  The  latter 
settled  at  Leedspoint,  and  was  joined  by  his  brother 
Henry,  who,  with  Spicer,  afterwards  located  in  Cape 
May  County.* 


FIRST  QUAKER  MEETING. 

The  oldest  preserved  records  show  that  in  1726  a monthly  meeting 
was  held  alternately  at  the  house  of  Richard  Somers,  on  the  Egg 
Harbor  side  and  at  the  house  of  Rebecca  Garretson,  on  the  Cape  May 
side.  First-day  and  week-day  meetings  were  also  held  at  these 
houses.  About  1728  a meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  widow 
Deborah  Leeds,  near  Leedspoint,  which  was  continued  for  many 
years  afterwards.  The  only  other  settlements  at  that  time  were 
those  at  Chestnut  Neck,  Clark’s  Landing,  Pleasant  Mills,  Somers- 
point  and  Mayslanding.  Chestnut  Neck  was  a trading  post,  popu- 
lated by  lumbermen,  and  previous  to  its  destruction  by  the  British, 
in  1778,  was  the  largest,  or  next  to  the  largest  village  between  Sandy 
Hook  and  Cape  May. 

In  1726  there  were  three  places  for  holding  Friends’  Meeting  in 
Atlantic  County,  namely:  Japhet  Leeds’,  Peter  White’s  and  John 

Scull’s.  Subsequently  meeting  houses  were  erected  to  accommodate 
the  meetings  at  Leeds’  and  Scull’s.  Leeds  doubtless  lived  at  Leeds- 
point and  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Leeds,  publisher  of  Leeds’  almanac. 
Peter  White,  in  1699,  purchased  of  Susanna  Budd,  widow  of  Thomas 
Budd,  1,000  acres  of  land  at  Absecon,  and  his  house  was,  in  all  prob- 
ability at  or  near  Absecon.  John  Scull’s  was  at  Somerspoint.  He 
was  one  of  five  men  who,  in  1695,  purchased  land  and  formed  one  of 
the  first  settlements  in  Egg  Harbor.  All  of  these  nrimitive  “meet- 
ings” passed  out  of  existence  long  ago.  The  only  Friends’  Meeting 
House  in  Atlantic  County  at  this  date  is  the  one  in  Atlantic  City, 
established  in  1872. 

The  point  called  “Swimming  Over,”  on  the  Mullica 


*John  Townsend  was  among  the  original  purchasers  of  land  in  Monmouth 
County  from  the  Indians  in  1670.  Thompson’s  History  of  Long  Island  says  that 
among  others  of  the  name,  John,  Henry  and  Richard  Townsend,  brothers,  came 
to  Boston,  and  from  thence  John  and  Henry  went  to  Oyster  Bay  and  were  finally 
joined  by  Richard.  It  is  supposed  that  the  three  brothers  came  from  Norfolkshire, 
England.  They  went  to  Lvnn,  Massachusetts,  before  1640,  but  soon  left  and 
eventually  settled  on  Long  Island. — “Salter’s  History  of  Monmouth  and  Ocean 
Counties,”  appendix,  lix. 
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1&ix\\C  45ohtg  River,  was  so  designated  because  in 
a Courting*  those  primitive  days  the  devout  and 
sturdy  Friends  used  to  swim  their 
horses  across  the  stream,  about  an  eighth  of  a mile  wide 
at  this  point,  when  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Tuckerton.  They  crossed  the  river  in  this 
way  until  some  of  their  number  were  drowned,  when 
they  abandoned  that  dangerous  method  of  going  to 
meeting.  Many  of  the  Burlington  County  young  men 
used  to  go-a-courting  to  Egg  Harbor  in  this  way,  and 
the  Egg  Harbor  swains  crossed  to  Burlington  County, 
both  parties  swimming  their  horses  across  the  stream. 
Several  wedding  parties  crossed  in  the  same  way,  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  meeting  house. 


Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Presbyterian  mission- 
aries visited  Egg  Harbor  and  held  meetings  for  the  spiritual  good 
of  those  not  directly  connected  with  the  Friends’  meeting.  The  seed 
thus  planted  was  not  entirely  lost,  for  from  these  scattered  bands 
several  church  organizations  were  founded,  and  to-day  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  is  the  second  in  numerical  strength  in  the  county.  The 
first  church  in  Port  Republic  was  built  by  the  Presbyterians,  and 
was  known  as  Clark’s  Mill  Meeting  House.  A burying  ground,  in 
which  a few  headstones  are  still  in  a good  state  of  preservation,  ad- 
joined the  meeting  house. 

Enoch  A.  Higbee,  Esq.,  counsellor-at-law,  of  Atlantic  City,  says 
William  Clark,  the  first  of  the  family  of  that  name  in  this  county, 
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The  First  Baptist  Church  is  on  Pacific  avenue  below 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  is  at 
the  corner  of  Pennsylvania  and  Pacific  avenues.  The 
latter  is  the  leading  church  of  that  denomination.  The 
building  was  erected  in  1856,  and  enlarged  some  years 
later. 


morality  and  religion  of  other  days. 


!5urifll  ^rounu  settled  in  New  Jersey  about  1678.  Thomas,  a. 

son  of  William,  settled  at  what  is  known  as 
at  Claris’s  apill.  Clark’s  Landing,  on  the  Mullica  River,  near 
Egg  Harbor  City,  and  died  there,  aged  78 
years,  in  1743.  He  left  three  sons — Thomas,  David  and  Elijah. 

The  two  first  continued  on  the  old  farm  and  prospered  greatly 
and  were  finally  buried  in  the  old  Clark’s  Mill  burying  ground,  about 
one  mile  west  of  Port  Republic.  Mr.  Higbee’s  researches  lead  him 
to  believe  that  this  was  the  first  church  built  in  Atlantic  County 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  noted  John  Brainerd,  a Presbyterian 
missionary,  who  came  to  this  section  of  the  country  about  1750  and 
labored  successfully  among  the  Indians  and  whites  till  the  war  of 
the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Higbee  visited  the  old  cemetery  in  the  thicket  and  found' 
headstones,  which  were  very  rare  in  those  days.  The  inscription  on- 
one  was : 


T.  c. 

Died  Oct  ober  31. 

Age  71  Years. 

1793- 

Beside  it  was  another,  possibly  that  of  his  wife : 


s.  c. 


Died 


May  25. 


Age  68  Years. 


1800. 


There  were  many  antique  headstones  in  this  old  brush-hidden 
cemetery,  but  none  with  inscriptions  could  be  found.  The  old 
church  is  said  to  have  b.een  blown  down  in  1820. 

Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown,  a zealous  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter and  synodical  missionary,  says  Clark’s  little  log  meet- 
ing house  stood  at  the  junction  of  Atsion  and  Batsto 
Creeks,  at  what  is  now  Pleasant  Mills,  in  Mullica  Town- 
ship. Upon  practically  the  same  site  the  Methodist 
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#10  ilog  Church  now  stands.  This  old  log 

tng  fyOU8C.  meeting  house  was  25x30  feet,  ceiled 
with  cedar  boards  and  covered  with 
cedar  shingles.  It  was  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  site 
of  the  Clark's  Mill  meeting  house,  near  Port  Republic. 

Mr.  Brown  also  says  that  on  March  19,  1764,  Andrew 
Blackman  gave  a deed  for  a church  in  Atlantic  County, 
which  for  many  years  was  known  as  the  Cedar  Bridge  or 
Blackman’s  meeting  house.  It  was  built  by  the  Presby- 
terian pioneers  and  stood  where  Zion  M.  E.  Church,  a 
brick  structure,  near  Bargaintown,  now  stands. 

Like  most  of  the  societies  of  the  Presbyterian  denom- 
ination in  this  section  of  New  Jersey,  the  church  at  Port 
Republic  claimed  the  pious  John  Brainerd  as  its  organ- 
izer and  spiritual  head.  In  his  journal,  a precious  frag- 
ment of  which  has  been  preserved  and  printed  by  Mr. 
Brown,  he  says : 

February  23,  1761. 

“Preached  a lecture  at  Chestnut  Neck.  After  sermon  stayed  the 
heads  or  principal  members  of  the  congregation,  to  discourse  about 
building  a meeting  house.” 

Philip  V.  Fithian,  a Presbyterian  minister  who  visited 
Egg  Harbor  in  1775,  mentions  preaching  at  Clark’s  Mill 
meeting  house  to  an  attentive  assembly  on  Monday, 
February  27,  1775,  when  one  dollar  was  raised  toward 
his  support.  Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown  has  preserved  much 
valuable  information  concerning  these  early  churches.* 


* At  the  request  of  Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown,  the  following  list  of  old-time  bury- 
ing places  on  the  shore  road  above  and  below  Absecon  was  furnished  by  Dr. 
Jonathan  Pitney  about  i860  : 

Above  Absecon— Old  Free  Church  ground  on  Dr.  Pitney’s  farm,  Steelman’s, 
Conover’s,  Reed’s,  Townsend’s,  Friends  Meeting  at  Smithville,  Blackman’s,  Port 
Republic  Unionville  Church  (new  ground),  Port  Republic  Unionville  Church  (old 
ground),  Clark’s  Mill  meeting,  Clark’s  Tanding  on  the  river. 

At  Absecon— Methodist  Church,  John  Doughty’s  field  (1),  John  Doughty’s 
field  (2),  Reed’s,  now  Absalom  Cordery’s  farm,  Conover’s,  now  Charles  Fithian’s 
farm,  Boice’s,  Risley’s  farm,  Daniel  Adams’  farm,  Joel  Adams’  farm,  John  Take’s 
farm,  Fish  farm. 

Below  Absecon  -Salem  Church  at  Smithslanding,  Daniel  Take’s  farm,  Ris- 
ley’s county  house  (ploughed  over),  pauper  (county  house),  Steelman’s  farm, 
F'riends  Meeting  near  Teedsville  (now  Tinwood)  opposite  Central  Church,  Daniel 
Teeds’  farm,  Richard  Steelman's  farm,  Frank  Steelman’s  farm,  Keene’s  farm, 
Jesse  Somers’  farm,  Bargaintown  Church  or  Zion,  Richard  Somers’  farm. 

This  list  of  burial  places  shows  the  common  practice  of  burying  on  the  old 
homestead  one  hundred  years  and  more  ago.  Within  the  last  half  century  burial 
lots  have  been  sold  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Teedspoint, 
Absecon  and  Mavslanding,  and  under  the  general  law  two  large  cemeteries  have 
been  incorporated  near  Pleasantville,  especially  for  the  dead  of  Atlantic  City. 

Rev.  Mr.  Brown  also  made  the  following  notes  of  a conversation  with  Judge 
John  H.  Doughty,  on  May  1,  1876  : 

At  Absecon  there  was  little  or  no  preaching  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
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Presbyterianism  Presbyterianism  in  Mayslancling  dates 
at  spayslan&tng*  more  than  a hundred  and  fifty 

years,  to  the  preaching  of  Rev.  John 
Brainerd,  who  succeeded  his  brother,  Rev.  David  Brain- 
erd, at  his  death,  in  1747,  as  missionary  to  the  Indians. 
Besides  his  labors  for  the  Indians,  Rev.  John  Brainerd 
had  charge  of  the  white  people  scattered  throughout 
South  Jersey.  He  made  frequent  journeys  through  this 
region  and  established  a circuit  beginning  at  the  forks 
of  Little  Egg  Harbor,  passing  over  to  the  Great  Egg 
Harbor,  south  along  its  banks  to  its  mouth,  east  along 
the  shore  to  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Republic,  and 
north  to  the  point  of  starting,  including  practically  all 
of  the  present  county  of  Atlantic.  From  his  journal 
we  learn  that  in  1761,  on  a tour  through  this  circuit,  he 
raised  a subscription  of  eighty  pounds,  to  be  paid  annu- 
ally for  the  “settlement  and  support  of  the  gospel  min- 
istry.” 

In  October,  1840,  definite  steps  were  taken  to  secure 
regular  Presbyterian  service  in  Mayslanding.  At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey,  at  that  time,  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Revs.  Blythe,  Peck  and  Van 
Rensselaer,  was  appointed  to  visit  Mayslanding  and 
learn  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  reference  to  establish- 
ing a church  there.  The  Presbytery  was  impressed  “with 
a sense  of  the  destitution  of  the  place.”  There  was  no 
organized  society  or  sect  of  religious  worshipers.  An 
old  frame  meeting  house  was  the  only  place  for  religious 
worship,  and  it  was  free  to  all  who  chose  to  occupy  it. 
The  committee  finding  many  of  the  people  desirous  of 


after  John  Brainerd.  Mr.  Locke,  a Baptist  minister  from  Cape  May  County,  fol- 
lowed him,  and  under  Mr.  Locke  a church  was  erected.  The  boundary  line  between 
Joseph  Ireland’s  and  John  Steelman’s  properties  ran  through  the  middle  of  the 
Baptist  meeting  house.  Probably  there  was  no  deed,  but  a lease  may  have  been 
given.  It  was  ceiled  with  wood,  and  not  plastered.  Robert  Doughty,  a ruling 
elder  of  Clark’s  Mill  Presbyterian  Church,  living  at  Absecon,  and  grandfather  of 
Absalom  Doughty,  was  the  chief  builder  of  this  meeting  house.  It  had  a gallery 
on  two  ends  and  one  side.  Robert  Doughty  became  a deacon  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  afterward  (about  1792),  when  Freeborn  Garretson  and  Francis  Asbury 
came,  he  united  with  the  Methodists;  but  he  did  not  relinquish  his  old  Presby- 
terian principles,  nor  his  official  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  pulpit.  The  rem- 
nant of  the  church  building  was  sold  by  the  Methodists,  and  a part  is  now  in 
Nicholas  B.  Young’s  house  on  the  Shore  road.  A grave  stone  and  graves  in  the 
field  mark  the  site  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Brown  supposes  that  the  church  erected  under  Rev.  Mr.  Locke  was  the 
same  as  the  old  free  church  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pitney.  If  Robert  Doughty,  a ruling 
elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  the  chief  builder  of  the  house,  Mr.  Brown 
thinks  he  would  not  erect  a Baptist  Church. 
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beginning  Of  stated  Presbyterian  worship,  invited 
spcttjotusm*  Rev*  S*  F.  Colt,  a licensed  preacher  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
to  visit  the  place.  Mr.  Colt  arrived  on  February  12, 
1841,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  work.  He  was 
fresh  from  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton  and 
twenty-four  years  of  age. 

The  lot  upon  which  this  church  is  erected  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Samuel  Richards,  and  the  corner  stone 
was  laid  with  impressive  ceremonies  in  April,  1841.  Rev. 
Messrs.  Blythe,  of  Woodbury,  Helm,  of  Salem,  and  Levi 
Janvier,  who  was  about  to  sail  for  India  as  a mission- 
ary, took  part  in  the  services.  Hon.  Lucius  Q.  C.  Elmer, 
of  Bridgeton,  was  also  present. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Colt  that  the 
services  were  held  in  the  Court  House  instead  of  the 
free  church.  Mr.  Colt  gives  as  the  reason  for  this  trans- 
fer that  one  Sabbath  morning,  as  Rev.  Mr.  Janvier  was 
preaching  for  him,  they  were  all  driven  out  by  the  wasps, 
and  the  Court  House  being  placed  at  their  disposal,  they 
worshiped  there  until  the  basement  of  the  church  was  in 
readiness. 

The  records  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  disclose 
the  fact  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  had  its 
missionaries  at  work  in  Egg  Harbor  in  the  ante-Revo- 
lutionary  period,  and  though  there  were  a few  of  the 
faithful  among  the  settlers,  there  were  not  enough  to 
establish  a permanent  church  organization. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  were  next  in  the 
field,  and  the  preachers  of  this  denomination,  suiting 
themselves  to  surrounding  circumstances,  made  many 
converts.  This  society  has  advanced  steadily  in  all  parts 
of  the  county,  and  the  membership  now  outnumbers  that 
of  any  other  sect. 

Aquilla  Down  and  Ambrose  Pancoast  organized  the 
Friendship  Methodist  Episcopal  congregation  at  Buena 
Vista  in  1794  and  for  years  worshiped  in  a building  of 
hewn  oak  timber,  which  served  both  as  a school  house 
and  a church.  In  1808  the  present  structure  was  erected 
near  the  original  building,  and  several  generations  of 
Downs  and  Pancoasts  have  worshiped  there  since  that 
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^epmoutl)  time.  Regular  services  have  always 
^petting  been  held  in  this  church.  It  has  been 

shifted  from  one  circuit  to  another 
many  times,  but  its  doors  have  never  been  closed  in  the 
hundred  and  ten  years  of  its  history.  Its  membership 
at  the  present  day  is  probably  not  forty,  nor  is  it  likely 
that  it  has  ever  been  more  than  that  number. 

Weymouth  meeting  house  was  begun  in  1807  and  com- 
pleted in  1808  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors  of  Wey- 
mouth Furnace.  It  was  intended  as  a non-sectarian  place 
for  religious  meeting,  especially  for  the  employes  of 
Weymouth.  It  has  been  chiefly  used  by  Presbyterians 
and  Methodists,  although  services  have  been  conduct- 
ed and  sermons  preached  by  Episcopalians,  Baptists, 
D!utch  Reformed,  and  in  February,  1825,  a sermon  was 
preached  by  Miss  Miller,  presumably  a Quakeress. 

PIOUS  PEOPLE  OF  ANOTHER  AGE. 

The  cemetery  adjoining  the  Pleasant  Mills  M.  E.  Church  is  a 
spot  of  historic  interest.  Within  its  precincts  the  dust  of  four  gen- 
erations lies  awaiting  the  resurrection  morn.  Along  its  shaded 
paths  the  pious  people  of  another  age  have  often  walked  in  solemn 
meditation  on  the  concerns  of  time  and  eternity.  There  is  some- 


Methodist  Church  at  Bakersville. 

thing  in  the  restful  solitude  of  the  place  which  recalls  these  lines 
from  Gray’s  immortal  elegy : 

“ Beneath  these  rugged  elms,  this  yew  tree’s  shade 

Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a mouldering  heap  ; 

B)ach  in  his  narrow  cell,  forever  laid. 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.” 
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Homan  Close  by  stands  the  old  church,  where  for 

, a hundred  years  the  voices  of  prayer  and 
CattjOUC  praise  have  ascended  to  the  Most  High,  while 

overshadowing  all  the  giant  oaks,  of  two  cen- 
turies’ growth,  sigh  to  the  summer  breeze  or  moan  in  the  wintry 
blast. 

A “free  church”  was  built  at  Mayslanding  in  1782,  and 
for  a while  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians  and 
Quakers  shared  this  building.  Subsequently  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Baptists. 

The  entire  Methodist  population  in  Atlantic  County  at 
that  time  was  controlled  by  the  Bargaintown  circuit,  and 
the  clergymen  were  Samuel  Budd  and  James  Moore,  with 
occasional  assistance  from  Peter  Cartwright.  Their 
mode  of  travel  was  on  horseback.  After  preaching,  the 
class  meeting  would  be  held  under  the  leadership  of  Abner 
Gaskill,  Sr.,  Solomon  Smallwood,  Hosea  Joslin,  Samuel 
Herbert  or  George  West.  The  society  continued  their 
services  in  the  free  meeting  house,  Mayslanding,  until 
1848,  when  a two-story  building  was  built  on  the  present 
site.  The  Sunday-school  in  1820  was  held  in  the  public 
school  house,  near  Prosecutor  J.  E.  P.  Abbott’s  office. 
The  officers  and  teachers  were  Frederick  Champion,  Jesse 
Bowen,  Miss  Hicks  and  Miss  Westcott.  On  February 
4,  1887,  a fire  destroyed  the  church  building,  and  ex- 
actly five  years  later  another  fire  destroyed  Dr.  D.  B. 
Tngersoll’s  residence  adjoining.  The  former  was  im- 
mediately rebuilt  at  a cost  of  $6,000. 

The  Lutheran  and  other  religious  organizations  in  At- 
lantic County  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Pleasant  Mills  has  been 
without  a priest  or  congregation  for  many  years.  In 
former  times  it  was  the  only  Catholic  place  of  worship 
within  a radius  of  many  miles,  and  its  services  were  well 
attended,  but  now,  lonely  and  abandoned,  it  stands  a 
mute  yet  eloquent  memorial  of  by-gone  days. 

ROMANCE  OF  SHANE’S  CASTLE. 

About  the  year  1760,  and  for  years  afterwards,  on  the  north  side 
of  a stream  now  known  as  Clark’s  Branch,  stood  a cabin  built  of 
cedar  logs,  squared  and  framed  together.  It  was  covered  with  cedar 
bark  for  a roof,  so  laid  as  to  be  impervious  to  rain,  and  the  joints 
between  the  logs  were  so  carefully  filled  with  clay  that  the  wind  and 
driving  snow  were  effectually  excluded. 
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St.  Paul’s  M. 
Atlantic  City. 
Ohio  avenues. 
Read. 


E.  Church  is  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in 
It  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Pacific  and 
The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  J.  Morgan 
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<0£ntl<tUt  It  was  large  enough  for  two  rooms  and  an 

attic,  with  a stick  chimney  in  each  end.  The 
anD  H?er  LoOcr.  floor  was  of  hard  clay  and  the  windows  were 
mere  openings  in  the  logs,  without  glass.  The 
site  was  about  five  miles  north  of  Hammonton,  and  a short  distance 
from  the  railroad  to  Atlantic  City.  It  stood  alone  in  the  forest  of 
cedar,  oak  and  pine.  No  habitation  was  within  miles  of  it  when 
built,  and  it  so  remained  for  many  years. 

The  builders  and  first  occupants  were  three  Germans  named  Sebas- 
tian, Ignatius  and  Xaverius  Woos,  who  left  their  native  country  to 
avoid  military  conscription.  In  the  depths  of  the  forest  they  pre- 
served a means  of  communication  from  home  for  reasons  that  will 
presently  appear,  and  they  brought  with  them  many  articles  which 
added  to  their  comfort  and  convenience.  Near  their  cabin  passed 
one  of  the  Indian  trails  leading  from  the  Delaware  River  to  the 
ocean.  Good  faith  in  all  their  transactions  soon  established  the  best 
of  feeling  between  the  three  brothers  and  the  Indians. 

Their  dwelling,  unpretentious  as  it  was,  they  called  Shane’s  Castle, 
and  it  retained  that  name  so  long  as  one  log  rested  upon  another. 
The  exact  date  of  their  coming  is  not  known,  but  in  1760  they  applied 
to  the  Council  of  Proprietors  to  grant  them  title  to  the  land  where 
their  habitation  stood. 

Tradition  says  that  Sebastian  had  wooed  a German  maiden  before 
he  sought  a home  in  America,  and  although  the  parents  of  the  girl 
opposed,  she  remained  true  to  her  promise  to  follow  him  wherever 
he  went.  A secret  correspondence  was  carried  on,  and  at  last  she 
received  the  welcome  tidings  to  venture  across  the  sea,  where  the 
home  was  built.  Her  absence  was  not  discovered  until  after  the  ship 
had  sailed. 

She  reached  Philadelphia  in  due  time,  and  after  the  joy  of  their 
meeting  was  over  she  confessed  that  she  had  left  home  penniless,  and 
must  be  sold  as  a redemptioner  for  a term  of  years  to  pay  for  her 
passage.  Little  did  Sebastian  heed  this,  for  his  skill  as  a hunter  and 
collector  of  furs  and  skins  had  furnished  him  with  ample  means,  and 
soon  the  ship  captain’s  demand  was  paid.  The  next  day,  in  Philadel- 
phia, according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  she  be- 
came his  wife. 

Xaverius  and  Ignatius,  the  brothers,  made  her  welcome  at  the 
‘‘castle”  by  their  kind  words  and  a feast  of  good  things.  The  sur- 
roundings soon  became  attractive,  and  she  was  content. 

The  operatives  at  the  bog  ore  furnaces,  a few  miles  distant,  were 
mostly  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  missionaries 
were  sent  out  to  minister  to  their  spiritual  wants.  To  reach  these 
places  long  journeys  had  to  be  made,  and  the  endurance;  of  the  faith- 
ful men  was  severely  tested.  On  foot  and  alone,  through  miles  of 
lonely  forest,  they  made  their  way,  finding  resting  places  as  best  they 
could  when  night  or  storm  overtook  them ; but  the  doors  of  Shane’s 
Castle  were  ever  open  and  the  missionaries  were  always  welcome. 
Religious  services,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
were  held  here  for  many  years,  and  the  few  people  living  in  that 
region  were  invited  to  the  meetings.  Their  number  was  occasionally 
increased  by  a few  Indians.  In  Shane’s  Castle  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  was  thus  first  proclaimed  within  the  bounds  of  old  Gloucester 
County. 

Land  was  cleared  about  the  dwelling  and  planted  with  fruit  trees. 
The  cattle  pastured  in  the  swamps  and  often  returned  at  night  with 
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<£\)Omn$  deer.  They  were  herded  within  a strong  en- 

closure  to  protect  them  from  the  bears  and 
Jf ttt  panthers,  which  otherwise  would  kill  the 

calves  and  yearlings.  The  men  were  employed 
in  the  cedar  woods  and  swamps,  working  shingles  and  staves  for  the 
West  Indian  market. 

A short  distance  from  where  the  house  stood,  but  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream,  a grave-yard  was  established,  where  the  remains 
of  the  founders  still  rest,  surrounded  by  their  descendants  and  others 
who  settled  near  by. 

It  is  not  known  that  these  German  brothers  were  soldiers  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  visited  the  Hessian 
encampments  and  encouraged  desertions.  Speaking  the  same  tongue,, 
it  was  easy  to  convince  the  Hessians  that  they  were  assisting  to  con- 
quer a people  seeking  freedom  from  political  bondage.  This  is  shown 
by  the  number  of  Hessians  who,  after  the  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Red  Bank,  deserted  and  settled  in  out-of-the-way  places — sonle  not 
many  miles  from  Shane’s  Castle.  They  erected  cabins  in  the  forest, 
and  after  the  war  closed  purchased  land  and  became  good  citizens. 

So  far  as  known,  Ignatius  and  Xaverius  Woos  died  single,  and  the 
two  daughters  of  Sebastian,  who  survived  their  parents,  became  the 
owners  of  the  estate.  Both  remained  on  the  property,  one  marry- 
ing Harman  Myrose  and  the  other  Eli  Neild.  The  latter,  with  her 
husband  and  son  and  daughter,  occupied  the  old  castle  for  many 
years,  and  only  left  it  when  it  was  unsafe  and  beyond  repair. 


MOTHER  OF  ATLANTIC  CITY  CHURCHES. 

The  Union  Mission,  at  Baltic  and  Michigan  avenues,  had  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  formation  of  churches  in  the  lower  part 
of  Atlantic  City.  This  mission  school  began  with  the  gratuitous  in- 
struction of  poor  children  by  the  Misses  Sproul,  in  their  own  house. 
A building  was  erected  upon  their  land  by  Thomas  Finley,  and  this 
building  was  enlarged  and  the  work  prosecuted  by  Rene  Guillou. 
Mr.  Finley  was  a hardware  merchant  and  Mr.  Guillou  an  importer 
of  lace  goods  in  Philadelphia.  Both  had  cottages  in  Atlantic  City, 
and  Mr.  Guillou  was  for  years  an  active  trustee  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  He  prepared  and  read  a report  at  the  seventh  anniver- 
sary of  the  mission  on  July  22,  1877,  and  embodied  in  this  report  was 
a letter  from  Mr.  Finley,  in  which  he  narrated  the  circumstances  that 
induced  him  to  establish  the  mission.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Finley  said : 

“In  August,  1869,  my  wife  and  I were  at  Atlantic  City,  and  learn- 
ing that  a dear  friend  and  sister  member  of  the  Methodist  Church 
(Miss  Sproul),  who  had  some  property  in  that  city,  was  there,  we 
paid  her  a visit,  and  during  a conversation,  while  walking  in  the 
garden,  she  pointed  out  to  us  a portion  of  land,  which  she  said  she 
had  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  if  she  died  it  would 
become  the  property  of  the  Methodist  Church.  After  leaving  her 
the  thought  of  this  noble  act  on  the  part  of  this  good  lady  fixed  it- 
self on  my  mind,  until  I was  drawn  to  a desire  to  emulate  her,  and 
turning  to  my  wife,  I said : ‘The  Lord  has  blessed  me  with  the 

means  to  do  it,  and  I will  build  a church  or  school  house  to  His 
service.’  I went  among  my  friends,  and  with  the  very  liberal  as- 
sistance of  Mrs.  Eliza  Gurney,  succeeded  in  collecting  $703.  The 
building  was  commenced  and  completed  at  the  cost  of  $1,800.  At 
the  dedication,  in  the  summer  of  1870,  there  were  but  twelve  per- 
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^©100  ^prOtti  sons  present,  and  the  collection  was  very  small. 

Feeling  an  interest  which  had  grown  with  me 
fytt  2Dap  =a>Ct)00U  as  the  work  had  grown,  and  still  having  the 
noble  example  of  Miss  Sproul  before  me,  who 
all  this  time  had  been  gathering  to  herself  the  young  children  of  the 
city,  to  instruct  in  her  own  home,  waiting  for  this  building,  I deter- 
mined that  this  little  edifice  should  be  free  from  debt,  as  it  should 
be  free  for  all  to  enter  and  worship.  I turned  to  those  then  present 
and  told  them  that  henceforth  no  one  would  be  asked  for  one  Mllar 
towards  the  payment  of  that  debt,  and  since  then  there  has  been  none 
on  it.” 

It  was  Mr.  Finley’s  desire  that  the  mission  should  be  a union  effort, 
and  that  Christians  of  various  denominations  should  work  together 
to  advance  the  cause  of  religion,  without  reference  to  denominational 
preferences.  The  board  of  trustees  consisted  of  three  Methodists, 
one  Friend  and  two  Presbyterians.  The  money  for  the  erection  of 
the  building,  for  the  subsequent  enlargement,  and  for  all  current  ex- 
penses, was  contributed  by  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Friends, 
Methodists,  by  members  of  nearly  all  the  sister  churches,  and  in 
some  cases  by  persons  without  church  connection,  but  who  felt  an 
interest  in  the  children. 

“For  several  years,”  continues  Mr.  Guillou,  in  his  report,  “we  have 
secured  the  services  of  some  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  there  has 
been  divine  service  every  Sunday  morning  and  evening  through  the 
fall,  winter  and  spring  of  1875,  1876,  and  the  spring  of  1877.”  Thus 
the  union  building  was  the  hive  where  the  busy  workers  wrought 
until  they  were  ready  to  swarm  and  establish  two  or  three  Meth- 
odist Churches  in  Atlantic  City.  The  Presbyterians  also  worshipped 
there  one  winter,  because  their  own  church  building,  on  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  was  too  large  and  could  not  be  made  comfortable  in  cold 
weather.  The  site  at  Michigan  and  Baltic  avenues  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Asbury  A.  M.  E.  Church. 

Mr.  Guillou  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  a regular  Sunday-school 
amid  the  distractions  of  summer,  for  lack  of  teachers,  and  in  June, 
1871,  he  commenced  a children’s  meeting  every  Sunday  afternoon, 
with  exercises  adapted  to  the  young.  In  this  way  he  kept  the  school 
together.  After  the  summer  season  the  regular  school  for  Bible 
study  was  resumed,  and  though  the  building  was  enlarged  (1875)  to 
nearly  double  its  capacity,  it  was  in  favorable  weather  crowded  by 
an  average  attendance  of  nearly  two  hundred. 

When  Mr.  Finley  became  interested  in  this  work,  Miss  Sproul  was 
devoting  herself  to  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  poor  children  of 
the  neighborhood.  Her  day  school  was  moved  into  the  mission  and 
a free  school  carried  on  until  1871;.  when  it  had  grown  to  such  im- 
portance that  the  directors  of  the  public  school  established  a school 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  all  the  scholars  were  then  transferred  to  the 
public  school.  In  the  early  days  there  were  children  who  came  to 
school  (when  there  was  snow  on  the  ground)  with  their  feet  pinned 
up  in  rags.  During  school  hours  these  rags  were  dried  by  the  stove. 
Miss  Mary  Guillou  provided  clothing,  shoes  and  such  things  as  the 
poorer  scholars  needed. 

The  sum  of  $1,570.95  was  collected  by  Mr.  Guillou  for  the  mission  • 
from  fifty-five  individuals  in  1874-75-76-77.  Henry  Disston,  Mrs. 
Eliza  Gurney,  Rene  Guillou  and  Miss  Annie  Wain  each  gave  $100, 
while  Thomas  Finley  and  Mrs.  Israel  M aule  each  gave  $50. 
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HE  first  owner  of  Atlantic  City,  or  more  cor- 
rectly, the  original  proprietor  of  a considerable 
portion  of  Absecon  Island,  upon  which  At- 
lantic City  is  now  built,  projected  the  public 
school  system  of  America.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  many 
thousands  of  people  who  visit  Atlantic  City  annually 
are  aware  of  this  fact.  Indeed,  few  of  her  own  people 
appreciate  it.  The  citizens  of  Atlantic  City — those  who 
pay  their  taxes  in  support  of  the  eight  public  schools,  in 
charge  of  a corps  of  over  one  hundred  excellent  teachers 
— should  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  this  country,  including  the  manual  training,  was 
projected  by  the  original  proprietor  of  Absecon  Island. 
This  first  owner  of  Atlantic  City  real  estate  was  Thomas 
Budd,  a progressive  Quaker,  who  arrived  at  Burlington 
with  his  family  from  England  in  June,  1678.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  Budd  had  come  to  America  without  his 
family  in  1675,  in  the  ship  Griffith,  the  first  English  ship 
that  came  up  the  Delaware,  afterwards  returning  to  Eng- 
land for  his  family,  who  came,  as  stated,  in  1678.  He 
became  a man  of  much  prominence  in  New  Jersey.  Seven 
years  after  his  second  arrival  he  published  a work  on 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  which  is  now  very  rare, 
and  is  consequently  highly  prized  by  antiquarians. 

Budd  had  a claim  against  the  lord  proprietors  of  New 
Jersey,  amounting  to  1,250  pounds  sterling,  and  in  set- 
tlement of  this  claim  the  proprietors  deeded  to  him  15,000 
acres  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  Great  Egg  Harbor 
River.  A considerable  portion  of  what  is  now  Atlantic 
County  came  into  his  possession  previous  to  1695,  in 
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which  year  he  sold  many  hundreds  of 
acres  on  the  mainland  and  beaches  to 
actual  settlers.  He  was  the  owner  of 
440  acres  on  Absecon  Island,  his  being  one  of  the  original 
surveys.  In  this  purchase  the  beach  lands  were  con- 
sidered worth  about  four  cents  an  acre  and  the  mainland 
more  than  ten  times  that  amount.  To-day  a considerable 
portion  of  those  beach  lands  are  worth  easily  four  cents  a 
square  inch,  or  $2 50,000  an  acre,  while  some  of  the  main- 


land has  sold  as  low  as  $1  an  acre. 

It  was  Budd,  also,  who  first  advocated  compulsory  edu- 
cation, saying  in  his  quaint  little  book : “It  might  be  well 
if  a law  were  made  * * * that  all  persons  * * * put 
their  children  seven  years  to  the  public  school,  or  longer, 
if  the  parents  please.” 


FIRST  SCHOOL  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


The  first  school  in  New  Jersey,  of  which  there  is  any  authentic 
record,  was  opened  in  the  village  of  Bergen  in  1664.  Englebert 
Steerhuysen  was  the  school  master.  The  Swedes  along  the  Dela- 
ware, previous  to  this,  had  instructed  their  children  in  the  church 
schools,  but  there  is  no  authentic  record  of  a particular  school  or  a 
particular  schoolmaster.  Woodbridge,  in  1669,  in  her  charter,  was 
empowered  to  sustain  a school  from  the  proceeds  of  certain  land 
“set  apart  for  education,”  while  in  1676  Newark  rejoiced  in  a well 
qualified  schoolmaster.  In  these  schools  the  Bible  and  catechism 
were  the  principal  text  books,  and  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
higher  branches  of  learning,  excepting  possibly  mathematics. 

The  Assembly  of  West  Jersey,  while  in  session  at  Burlington  in 
1682,  passed  an  act  to  encourage  “learning  for  the  better  education  of 
youth,”  which  act  provided  that  an  island  in  the  Delaware,  above 
Burlington,  known  as  Matinicunck  Island,  was  to  “remain  to  and  for 
the  use  of  the  town  of  Burlington,  for  the  maintaining  of  a school 
for  the  education  of  youth.”  The  revenues  of  a part  of  this  island 
are  still  devoted  to  school  maintenance.  This  is  probably  the  oldest 
trust  fund  of  an  educational  character  in  the  United  States. 


Not  satisfied  with  compulsory  education  and  public 
schools  in  all  the  towns  and  cities,  with  “persons  of 
known  honesty,  skill  and  understanding  * * * to  in- 
struct the  boys  and  girls  in  all  the  most  useful  arts  and 
sciences  that  they  in  their  youthful  capacities  may  be  cap- 
able to  understand,  as  the  learning  to  read  and  write  true 
English,  Latine  and  other  useful  speeches  and  languages, 
and  fair  writing,  arithmetick  and  bookkeeping” — not  sat- 
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®eclmtcal  isfied  with  all  that,  Thomas  Budd,  the 

§i>Ct)OOl0*  original  owner  of  Absecon  Beach  and 

first  advocate  of  free  education,  wrote 
also  in  favor  of  technical  schools.  In  his  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished by  William  Bradford  in  1685,  he  says:  “The  boys 
should  be  instructed  in  some  mystery  or  trade,  as  the 
making  of  mathematical  instruments,  joynery,  turnery, 
the  making  of  clocks  and  watches,  weaving,  shoemaking, 
or  any  other  useful  trade  or  mystery  that  the  school  is 


Atlantic  City  Bathing. 


capable  of  teaching;  and  the  girls  should  be  instructed  in 
spinning  of  flax  and  wool  and  knitting  of  gloves  and 
stockings,  sewing  and  making  of  all  sorts  of  useful 
needle-work,  and  the  making  of  straw-work,  as  hats, 
baskets,  etc.,  or  any  other  useful  art  or  mystery  that  the 
school  is  capable  of  teaching.” 

BUDD’S  ADMIRABLE  PLAN  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  the  execution  of  his  admirable  plan  of  education,  Budd  sug- 
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llDubltC  tiSniJSi  Rested  that  the  schools  devote  two  hours  in 

^ the  morning  to  reading,  writing,  etc.,  and  two 

for  education*  hours  to  technical  instruction,  followed  by 
“two  hours  to  dine  and  for  recreation;”  then 
two  hours  in  the  afternoon  to  reading,  writing,  etc.,  and  the  other 
two  hours  at  work  at  their  several  employments. 

For  Saturday,  Budd  suggested  that  the  scholars  attend  school  only 
in  the  forenoon;  and  at  a certain  hour  in  the  afternoon,  said  he,  “let 
a meeting  be  kept  by  the  schoolmasters  and  their  scholars,  where, 
after  good  instruction  and  admonition  is  given  by  the  masters  to  the 
scholars,  and  thanks  returned  to  the  Lord  for  his  mercies  and  bless- 
ings that  are  daily  received  from  him,  then  let  a strict  examination  be 
made  of  the  scholars  in  the  work  of  the  week  past,  and  let  reproof, 


June  Scene  on  Beach. 


admonition  and  correction  be  given  to  the  offenders,  according  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  faults.  Let  the  like  meetings  be  kept 
by  the  schoolmistresses,  and  the  girls  apart  from  the  boys.” 

To  meet  the  needs  and  expense  of  this  system  of  education,  Budd 
further  suggested  that  “one  thousand  acres  of  land  be  given  and  laid 
out  in  a good  place,  to  every  publick  school  that  shall  be  set  up,  and 
the  rent  or  income  of  it  shall  go  towards  the  defraying  of  the  charge 
of  the  school ; and  to  the  end  that  the  children  of  the  poor  people  and 
the  children  of  the  Indians  may  have  the  like  good  learning  with  the 
children  of  rich  people,  let  them  be  maintained  free  of  charge  to  their 
parents  out  of  the  profits  of  the  school  arising  by  the  work  of  the 
scholars,  by  which  the  poor  and  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  rich,  will 
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©10  ilog  have  their  children  taught,  and  the  remainder 

of  the  profits,  if  any  be,  shall  be  disposed  of  in 
£>Ct)00l  the  building  of  school  houses  and  improve- 

ments on  the  thousand  acres  of  land  which 
belong  to  the  school.”  Unfortunately,  Budd’s  suggestion  was  not 
adopted. 

* *>  * 

Iii  the  olden  times  a schoolmaster  in  New  Jersey,  es- 
pecially in  the  country  districts,  was  not  necessarily  a 
man  endowed  with  much  learning.  His  principal  requi- 
sites were  a good  moral  character  and  the  ability  to  teach 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Thus,  in  1748  it  was 
announced  that  there  were  in  Hunterdon  County  “two  or 
three  vacancies  for  schools,  where  18  or  20  pounds  a year 
hath  been  given,  with  accommodations.  Any  school- 
master well  qualified  with  reading,  writing  and  arithme- 
tick,  and  wants  imployment,  may  repair  to  John  Emley 
and  undoubtedly  find  imployment.”  Likewise,  in  1747 
we  read  that  “a  good  schoolmaster  for  children,  that  can 
teach  reading,  writing  and  cyphering,  is  wanted  at  Rari- 
tan, N.  J.”  At  that  time  and  for  many  years  thereafter 
the  schoolmaster  was  “boarded  round”  at  the  homes  of 
the  different  pupils,  until  the  tuition  of  the  children  was 
thus  paid  for — in  part,  at  least. 

The  only  school  house  in  old  Egg  Harbor,  a century 
or  more  ago,  of  which  there  is  any  record,  was  a log 
building  located  near  what  is  now  Weeksville,  near  the 
Mullica  River.  At  other  points  hereabout  there  may  have 
been  log  houses 

“ Where,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule, 

The  village  master  taught  his  little  school,” 

but  of  these  there  is  no  authentic  record.  The  presiding 
genius  of  the  school  near  Weeksville  was  a man  named 
Samuel  Radcliffe.  During  the  Revolution  he  had  served 
in  the  British  army,  but  when  the  war  was  over  he  re- 
nounced his  allegiance  to  King  George  and  settled  down 
to  the  more  peaceful  occupation  of  teaching  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot.  The  record  says  he  was  much  liked 
by  his  pupils.  Besides  laboring  patiently  and  diligently 
to  improve  the  minds  of  the  youth,  he  gathered  wild 
flowers  for  the  girls,  shared  in  the  athletic  games  of  the 
boys  and  entertained  them  all  with  anecdotes  of  his  mil  - 
itary career. 
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jfirSt  £a>cl)00i  Radcliffe  was  an  ardent  sportsman, 

on  t\)t  3l0lanD>  and  in  &oinff  to  and  ivom  the  log 

school  house,  he  carried  a fowling 

piece,  ready  to  shoot  any  sort  of  game  that  might  cross 
his  path.  His  home  was  a small  cabin  built  upon  a 
piece  of  wild  land,  which  he  had  bought  before  becom- 
ing a schoolmaster.  Having  no  family  to  care  for,  he 
lived  in  an  easy  sort  of  way,  keeping  “bachelor’s  hall,” 
and  having  his  books  for  companions. 

Radcliffe  was  also  a naturalist  and  had  a collection  of 
birds,  animals  and  plants,  the  product  of  his  rambles  in 
the  woods,  all  of  which  were  artistically  marked  and 
properly  labeled. 

After  filling  the  chair  of  reading,  writing  and  cypher- 
ing in  the  Egg  Harbor  “log  college”  for  nearly  ten  years, 
Master  Radcliffe  grew  restless  and  longed  for  a change 
of  scene.  He  sold  his  property,  bade  his  pupils  and 
friends  an  affectionate  farewell  and  went  west  to  Ohio. 
Here  he  farmed  for  awhile  and  then  went  further  west, 
becoming  an  Indian  trader.  After  his  second  move  noth- 
ing further  was  heard  of  him  by  his  Egg  Harbor  friends. 
No  one  knew  whether  he  was  killed  by  the  Indians  or 
died  a peaceful  death  in  some  frontier  cabin. 

+X+  *X*  +X+ 

As  early  as  1836,  when  Atlantic  County  was  still  a part 
of  old  Gloucester,  at  the  request  of  the  Leeds  family, 
Richard  Risley  came  to  Absecon  Island  from  the  main- 
land and  opened  a school  in  the  old  Atlantic  House,  on 
Baltic  avenue,  above  Massachusetts.  At  that  time  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  was  less  than  ten.  Mr. 
Risley  was  followed  by  Mortimer  Goodrich,  whose  school 
was  in  a building  on  Arctic  avenue,  near  Delaware,  in 
which  building  John  Weaver  also  conducted  a school 
after  Mr.  Goodrich  had  sought  a new  and  more  lucrative 
field. 

In  1856,  Miss  Anna  M.  Gaskill  opened  a private  school 
in  the  Chalkley  Leeds  residence,  and  later  in  the  year 
Edward  S.  Reed  and  his  wife  opened  a school  near  Baltic 
and  Rhode  Island  avenues. 

Shortly  after  the  founding  of  the  city  Thomas  C.  Gar- 
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Ctt£  £a>ct)OOi0  rett,  who  thirty  years  thereafter  be- 

ant)  came  mayor  of  the  city,  taught  school 

in  Congress  Hall.  In  1856  Arthur 
Westcott  opened  a school  in  a new  building  on  South 
Carolina  avenue,  west  of  Arctic,  with  an  attendance  of 
about  thirty  pupils.  His  son,  John  S.  Westcott,  was 
elected  Recorder  of  Atlantic  City  in  1898,  and  re-elected 
in  1899. 

The  school  building  of  E.  S.  Reed  and  wife  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  “old  field,”  and  in  1861  this  school 
was  transferred  to  the  M.  E.  Church,  on  Atlantic  ave- 


The  Old  School  House. 


nue  above  Connecticut.  They  had  about  forty  pupils. 
In  1862  Miss  Price  conducted  a private  school  in  the  old 
Chester  County  House,  on  New  York  avenue.  Mrs. 
Thomas  succeeded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  at  the  school  in 
the  Methodist  Church  building,  and  she  continued  in 
charge  until  the  opening  of  the  first  public  school  in  1858, 
over  which  Charles  G.  Varney  presided  for  two  or  three 
years.  The  pupils  at  this  time  numbered  about  fifty. 
This  school  was  located  in  a building  known  as  the  Ocean 
House,  at  Arctic  and  Maryland  avenues,  where  Council- 
man Albert  Beyer  now  conducts  a hotel.  About  1862 
the  school  trustees  erected  a small  frame  building 
containing  three  rooms  on  the  site  of  the  present 
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The  Illinois  avenue  public  school  building  was  origi- 
nally used  by  the  high  school  of  Atlantic  City,  but  when 
the  present  high  school  building  was  finished,  in  1900, 
the  school  on  Illinois  avenue  was  given  over  to  other 
grades,  principally  the  seventh.  Twelve  teachers  are 
employed,  besides  the  principal,  Miss  Alberta  M.  John- 
son. The  building  is  of  brick  and  cost,  with  the  land, 
$41,000.  It  was  erected  in  1896. 
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iftrst  £a>uperfot8^  brick  structure  at  Arctic  and  Penn- 
ing principal*  sylvania  avenues.*  Alexander  Bel- 
lows, a graduate  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  had  in  the  meantime  succeeded  Mr.  Varney. 
He  introduced  an  entirely  new  system  of  teaching,  and 
was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Sallie  Bellows,  Miss  Fannie  Smith, 
Miss  Deborah  Cordery  and  Miss  Lena  Scull.  After 
two' or  three  years’  work  Mr.  Bellows  left.  The  head 
teachers  and  assistants  who  succeeded  him  were  as  fol- 
lows: James  A.  Abrams,  Thomas  Leonard,  Robert  L*. 

Guerney  and  Silas  R.  Morse.  Mr.  Morse  took  charge 
in  1863  and  taught  for  nine  years,  or  until  1872.  He 
was  followed  by  Charles  G.  Kingman,  A.  R.  Dickinson, 
John  F.  Hall,  O.  C.  Evans,  Clarence  E.  Morse,  Charles 
B.  Boyer  and  Henry  P.  Miller. 

The  schools  of  the  city  have  in  succession  been  in. 
charge  of  the  following  principals : 

Silas  R.  Morse  from 1863  to  1872 

Charles  G.  Kingman  from 1872  to  1874 

John  H.  Batten  from 1874  to  1876 

A.  R.  Dickerson  from 1876  to  1877 

John  F.  Hall  from 1877  to  1879 

Osmond  C.  Evans  from 1879  to  1881 

Clarence  E.  Morse  from 1881  to  1891 

Prof.  W.  E.  Deremer  from 1891  to  1893 

Prof.  Chas.  B.  Boyer  from 1893  to 

Until  1887,  all  of  the  work  in  the  high  school  was  done 
by  the  principal,  who  was  also  required  to  supervise  the 
work  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades.  In  the  fall 
of  1888  Mr.  C.  E.  Morse  became  supervising  principal, 
practically  superintendent,  with  Mrs.  Ella  C.  Hilton  a& 
principal  of  the  high  school  and  Miss  Ida  C.  Messer  as 
first  assistant.  Mrs.  Hilton  resigned  after  two  years  to 
take  a vice-principalship  in  Philadelphia  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  B.  Boyer.  Miss  Messer  remained  until 
1895,  when  she  removed  to  Cleveland  and  was  succeeded 
by  Miss  Katherine  G.  Shaub,  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1891 
Mr.  Morse  resigned  his  office  of  supervising  principal  to 
take  charge  of  the  Ashland  school  of  East  Orange.  His 


* This  little  frame  building  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  it  served  as  the 
principal  school  building  of  Atlantic  City  until  it  had  outlived  its  usefulness,  and 
was  torn  down  in  1887.  The  brick  building,  erected  in  1887,  was  raised  up  and  a new 
first  story  or  basement  built  in  the  Summer  of  1903. 
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JjDrogres#  tit  successor  was  William  E.  Deremer, 

(H;l)ucatt0tt*  who  died  ’m  the  x^93j  when  Mr. 

Boyer  became  supervising  principal, 
and  Henry  P.  Miller  was  engaged  as  principal  of  the 
high  school. 

The  Indiana  avenue  school  house  was  erected  in  1879 
and  since  then  has  been  twice  enlarged.  Mr.  C.  E.  Morse 
was  the  first  principal  of  this  school.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Arthur  Pressey.  In  January,  1887,  Mr.  Pressey  re- 


Indiana  Avenue  Public  School,  Atlantic  City. 

signed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Frank  H.  Hanson,  who  oc- 
cupied the  position  until  June,  1889,  when  he  resigned  to 
accept  a principalship  in  Newark.  When  the  Texas  ave- 
nue school  was  built,  its  supervision  was  joined  to  that  of 
the  Indiana  avenue  school.  When  Mr.  Hanson  resigned, 
the  position  was  abolished,  the  supervising  principal  hav- 
ing charge  of  all  schools.  The  New  Jersey  avenue  and 
Texas  avenue  school  buildings  were  erected  in  1883,  and 
enlarged  twice  before  1900.  The  old  frame  building  011 
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©aluatton  Of  Pennsylvania  avenue  was  torn  down 

^>Cl)OOUl3utli)mgO in  and  a new  brick  building 

erected  on  the  site  at  a cost  of  $30,000. 
The  old  Atlantic  City  High  School  building,  at  Arctic 
and  Illinois  avenues,  was  erected  in  1896,  at  a cost  of 
$41,000,  and  the  building  in  the  Chelsea  district,  at  Arc- 
tic and  Brighton  avenues,  was  finished  in  1897.  This  im- 
provement cost  $21,000.  A new  high  school  building, 
costing  $100,000,  exclusive  of  the  land,  which  cost  $50,- 
000,  located  at  the  corner  of  Ohio  and  Pacific  avenues, 
was  finished  in  1900.  A new  school  building,  costing 
$20,000,  on  the  West  Side,  was  also  finished  in  1900. 

The  valuation,  date  of  erection  and  size  of  the  various 
public  schools  in  Atlantic  City  may  be  tabulated  as  fol- 
lows : 


School. 

Rooms. 

Built. 

Valua- 

tion. 

Indiana  Avenue  

14 

1879 

$35,000 

New  Jersey  Avenue 

1 7 

1883 

45,000 

Texas  Avenue  

12 

1883 

35,000 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  

19 

1887* 

65,000 

Illinois  Avenue  

12 

1896 

45,000 

Chelsea  

6 

1897 

40,000 

West  Side  

6 

1900 

25,000 

High  School  

1900 

150,000 

Total $450,000 


In  the  fall  of  1898  the  Manual  Training  course  was 
extended  to  include  all  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades. 
A regular  commercial  course  was  introduced  in  1898. 
Vocal  music,  as  a regular  class  study,  was  introduced  in 
1891.  Atlantic  City  is  justly  proud  of  her  public  school 
system.  Its  growth  and  development  form  one  of  the 
many  gratifying  features  of  the  history  of  the  city. 


* Enlarged  in  1903  at  a cost  of  $30,000  and  rooms  increased  to  19. 
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1585  to  1900. 


NE  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Atlantic  County 
was  John  Somers,  who  was  born  in  Worcester, 
England,  about  the  year  1640.  Worcester  was 
also  the  home  of  Lord  Chancellor  John  Som- 
ers, with  whom  the  immigrant  John  Somers  was  co- 
temporary, and  to  whom,  also,  he  was  distantly  related. 

Another  member  of  this 
family,  but  of  an  earlier  gener- 
ation, was  Sir  George  Somers, 
of  the  English  navy,  who,  in 
1609,  was  tempest-tossed  and 
shipwrecked  and  cast  asore 
with  his  crew  on  the  Somers 
Islands,  now  known  as  the  Ber- 
mudas. His  ship,  the  Sea  Vul- 
ture, was  broken  to  pieces  on 
the  rocks  and  the  rigging  was 
utilized  in  the  construction  of  a 
small  craft,  in  which  the  un- 
fortunate mariners  set  sail  for 
Virginia.  Later  on  they  re- 
turned to  the  Somers  Islands, 
where  the  gallant  Admiral 
Somers  was  taken  sick  and 
died.  His  heart  was  removed 
and  buried  beneath  a cross  on 
one  of  the  islands,  but  the  body 
was  embalmed  and  taken  to 
England  in  a little  bark  com- 
manded by  Captain  Matthew 
Somers,  nephew  of  the  Ad- 
miral. 
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^onttt#  jfanuly  An  account  of  the  discovery  of  the 
in  (©ID  (EnglanD.  Somers  Islands  is  given  by  Washing- 
ton  Irving  in  his  “Knickerbocker 
Miscellanies/’  and  Shakespeare’s  play  of  “Tempest,” 
written  about  1612,  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  on 
incidents  connected  with  the  wreck  of  the  Sea  Vulture 
and  the  “still  vexed  Bermoothes.” 

The  Somers  family  were  the  owners  of  a dissolved 
nunnery  called  the  White  Ladies,  situated  a short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  walls  of  Worcester.  After  the  expul- 
sion of  the  nuns  the  dormitory  and  refectory  were  fitted 
up  as  a modern  mansion.  This  property  was  granted 
to  the  Somers  family  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
and  here  they  received  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1585;  the 
bed  in  which  she  slept  and  the  cup  from  which  she  drank 
being  preserved  by  them  as  precious  relics,  even  after 
they  had  joined  the  Whig  party. 

Religious  sentiments  divided  the  Somers  family  in 
England.  John  Somers,  the  immigrant,  became  a fol- 
lower of  George  Fox,  and  cast  his  fortune  with  the  set- 
tlers in  the  land  of  Penn,  whither  he  embarked  in  1681 
or  1682.  He  had  been  previously  married,  and  his  wife 
died  in  childbirth  during  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic. 
Both  mother  and  child  were  buried  in  mid-ocean.  He 
subsequently  married  Hannah  Hodgkins,  also  a native  of 
Worcester. 

At  what  period  John  Somers  located  at  Somerset  Plan- 
tation, as  Somerspoint  was  then  called,  is  not  definitely 
known,  the  earliest  record  being  that  “at  the  first  court 
held  at  Portsmouth,  Cape  May  County,  March  20,  1693, 
John  Somers  was  appointed  supervisor  of  the  roads  and 
constable  for  Great  Egg  Harbour.”  He  had  previously 
moved  from  Dublin,  Pa.,  and  remained  a member  of  the 
Dublin  Meeting  long  after  his  settlement  at  Egg  Harbor. 
He  purchased  3,000  acres  of  land  of  Thomas  Budd  in 
1695.  This  same  Budd  was  the  original  owner  of  most 
of  the  land  and  beaches  in  the  eastern  part  of  Atlantic 
County.  The  history  of  Absecon  dates  from  1695,  when 
Budd  disposed  of  large  tracts  of  land  to  actual  settlers. 

❖ +>  ❖ 

As  early  as  1693  a ferry  was  established  across  the 
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jTftn?  #fclCt  dDgg  Egg  Harbor  River,  from  Somers- 
Ibarbor  Hltcn  point  to  Beesleyspoint.  An  act  of 
the  Legislature  reads: 

“Whereas,  there  has  been  complaint  made  to  the  House  for  want  of  a ferry 
at  Egg  Harbor,  in  order  to  redress  which  grievance,  be  it  hereby  enacted  by  the 
Governor,  Council  and  Representatives  in  the  present  Assembly,  met  and  assem- 
bled, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the  justices  of  the  county  of  Cape 
May  are  hereby  empowered  to  erect  and  set  up  a ferry  at  the  said  Great  Egg  Har- 
bour, which  person  or  persons  appointed  by  them  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall 
and  may  exact  for  the  passage  of  every  single  person  twelve  pence,  and  for  horses 
and  cattle  twelve  pence  per  head,  and  for  sheep  and  hogs  four  pence  per  head,  and 
for  all  manner  of  grain  two  pence  per  bushel.’’ 

On  account  of  the  width  of  the  river  and  its  exposure 
to  the  winds  from  the  ocean,  this  ferry  was  sometimes 
inoperative,  as  the  means  of  crossing  was  an  open  boat, 
worked  by  sails  and  oars.  Those  appliances,  however, 
answered  the  requirements  of  the  people  and  were  fully 
up  to  the  times.  The  building  of  a bridge  over  the  river 
a short  distance  below  the  present  one  at  Mayslanding 
changed  the  course  of  travel ; the  ferry  at  or  near  Somers- 
point  sank  into  disuse  and  was  finally  abandoned.  The 
town  lots  laid  out  there  by  Daniel  Coxe,  of  London,  in 
anticipation  of  the  building  of  a flourishing  town,  became 
commons  and  pasture  fields  again,  and  their  precise  lo- 
cation is  now  unknown. 

* * * 

Beneath  the  escarpments  of  Tripoli,  lulled  in  their  ever- 
lasting sleep  by  the  song  of  the  sea,  are  the  bones  of 
Richard  Somers,  American  patriot  and  hero.  Within 
the  grounds  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  is  a 
monument  which  perpetuates  his  name,  and  in  the  old 
family  burial  ground  near  Somerspoint,  enclosed  by  a 
brick  wall,  is  a cenotaph,  whereon  is  chiseled: 

IN  MEMORY  OF 

RICHARD  SOMERS, 

SON  OF  RICHARD  AND  SOPHIA  SOMERS, 

MASTER  COMMANDANT 
IN  THE  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

BORN  SEPTEMBER  15,  *778. 

He  perished  in  the  2sth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  ketch  Intrepid, 
in  the  memorable  attempt  to  destroy  the  Turkish  flotilla,  in  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  September,  1804. 

DISTINGUISHED  FOR  HIS  ENERGY, 

HIS  COURAGE  AND  HIS  MANLY  SENSE  OF  HONOR. 

'''Pro  Patria  non  timidus  mori .” 

But  the  valor  and  the  virtue  of  Richard  Somers  can 
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J^00Of0  not  be  told  by  sculptured  urn  or  stor- 
ttt  tt)0  Jpafolh  ied  nionument.  These  are  but  sym- 
bols of  national  or  family  pride — 
memorials  for  the  living  rather  than  of  the  dead. 

Richard  Somers,  “Master  Commandant  in  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States,”  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Richard  Som- 
ers, a Revolutionary  soldier,  grandson  of  Richard  Som- 
ers (born  March  i,  1693)  and  great  grandson  of  John 
Somers,  the  immigrant.  Commander  Richard  Somers 
was  therefore  the  third  of  that  name  in  the  family,  and 
was  born  at  Somerspoint,  as  above  stated.  He  went  to 
sea  when  quite  a youth,  after  an  academic  education  at 
Burlington.  He  joined  the  American  Navy  in  its  in- 
fancy, receiving  his  warrant  as  a midshipman  in  the 
spring  of  1798,  and  soon  became  distinguished  for  great 
courage.  He  was  intimately  associated  with  Charles 
Stewart  and  Janies  Lawrence,  both  Jerseymen,  one  a 
resident  of  Bordentown  and  the  other  a native  of  Bur- 
lington, who  were  also  conspicuously  identified  with  the 
American  Navy  early  in  the  last  century. 

Stewart  earned  for  himself,  as  commander  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  soubriquet  of  “Old  Ironsides,”  and  Law- 
rence, while  wounded  and  dying  off  Boston  in  1813,  gave 
the  order,  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship,”  which  has  since  be- 
come the  watchword  of  the  American  Navy. 

Of  sterner  stuff,  perhaps,  than  any  of  these,  was 
Richard  Somers,  whose  exploit  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli 
demanded  equal  courage  and  greater  sacrifice  than  that  of 
Decatur,  which  Nelson  pronounced  the  “most  daring  act 
of  the  age.”  Between  Somers  and  Decatur  there  was 
a singularly  loving  friendship.  The  character  of  Som- 
ers was  also  much  admired  by  Washington,  and  as  a 
special  token  of  his  admiration  he  presented  Somers  with 
a ring,  containing  a lock  of  his  hair.  This  ring  is  now 
in  the  possesson  of  the  Learning  family,  of  Cape  May, 
descendants  of  Constant  Somers,  brother  of  the  naval 
hero.  There  are  but  three  locks  of  Washington’s  hair 
now  in  existence,  one  of  which  is  the  property  of  Rich- 
mond Lodge,  No.  4,  A.  F.  A.  M.  Another  belongs  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  and  the  third  is  the  ring 
given  to  Richard  Somers,  now  owned  by  the  Learning 
family.  211 
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Corners?  |5>atl£  Of  the  grandmother  of  Commander 
for  tUttpolh  Somers  we  are  told  that  during  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  widow  of  Sir  James  Letart,  a native  of  Acadia,  came 
to  reside  in  Philadelphia.  She  was  the  mother  of  several 
children,  one  of  whom,  a daughter,  was  adopted  by  a 
wealthy  gentleman  named  Peter  White,  who  subse- 
quently moved  to  Absecon.  It  was  here  that  Miss  Judith 
Letart  White,  a very  Evangeline  for  beauty  and  devo- 
tion, won  the  heart  and  became  the  wife  of  the  first  Rich- 
ard Somers,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  Of  their  nine 
children,  the  second  was  the  father  of  Captain  Somers. 
He  was  colonel  of  the  Egg  Harbor  militia,  judge  of  the 
court  and  member  of  the  Provincial  Legislature.  He 
was  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  British  and  Tories  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  and  Atlantic  County  being  much 
exposed  to  depredations  by  the  enemy,  he  was  induced 
to  remove  to  Philadelphia  for  protection.  He  remained 
there  until  near  the  time  of  his  death  in  1794.  The  house 
in  which  Commander  Somers,  the  hero,  was  born,  at 
Somerspoint,  is  still  standing.  The  only  picture  of  the 
hero  now  extant  is  a silhouette,  with  his  signature  un- 
derneath. 

Somers  was  promoted  to  a lieutenancy  in  the  spring  of 
1799,  and  was  subsequently  placed  in  command  of  the 
Nautilus.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1803.  The  Medi- 
terranean Squadron,  which  sailed  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1803,  was  that  which  became  so  celebrated 
under  the  orders  of  Commodore  Preble.  It  consisted 
of  the  Constitution,  the  Philadelphia,  the  Argus,  the 
Vixen,  the  Enterprise,  and  the  Nautilus.  These  vessels 
did  not  proceed  to  their  station  in  squadron,  but  sailed 
away  for  the  Mediterranean  as  they  were  ready,  being 
ordered  to  the  Mediterranean  to  subdue  the  Tripolitans, 
who  persisted  in  exacting  tribute  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  After  settling  a similar  difficulty  with 
Morocco,  without  any  waste  of  powder,  Commodore 
Preble,  in  command  of  the  squadron,  declared  the  block- 
ade of  Tripoli,  before  which  he  believed  the  frigates  Phil- 
adelphia and  Vixen  were  then  cruising,  though,  unknown 
to  him,  the  former  had  run  upon  the  rocks  and  had  been 
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Wfyt  <&ntmy  captured  by  the  enemy,  Commodore 
Ibart)  IBCCSSCD*  Bainbridge  and  crew  being  then  pris- 
oners of  war.  Somers,  Lawrence  and 
Bainbridge  were  all  Jerseymen  by  birth  and  education, 
Decatur  by  education  and  Stewart  by  adoption. 

EXPLOIT  OF  COMMANDER  SOMERS. 

On  September  3,  1804,  a fourth  and  last  attack  was  made  on  Trip- 
oli. Preble  sent  Decatur  and  Somers,  with  gunboats,  covered  with 
brigs  and  schooners,  into  the  harbor’s  mouth,  while  the  ketches 
bombarded  more  to  leeward.  On  this  occasion  Somers  was  des- 
perately engaged  for  more  than  an  hour,  pressing  the  enemy  into 
his  own  port.  Somers’  gunboat  was  smaller  than  any  one  of  those 
of  the  enemy,  but  so  true  was  the  fire  that  not  one  of  them  succeed- 
ed in  getting  alongside  of  him  to  board. 

They  were  all  bearing  straight  down  upon  the  rocks,  and  Somers 
could  not  spare  enough  men  from  the  guns  to  man  his  sweeps. 
Preble,  on  the  Constitution,  saw  his  danger  and,  coming  up  in  time, 
sent  a broadside  of  grape  among  the  pirates,  who  got  out  their 
sweeps  and  retreated  when  one  united  attack  would  have  made  the 
victory  theirs.  As  they  drew  off,  instead  of  returning  to  the  Con- 
-stitution,  as  Preble  wished,  Somers  pursued  them  until  within  less 
than  a cable’s  length  of  a twelve-gun  battery,  which  had  not  fired 
before  for  fear  of  damaging  the  fleeing  Tripolitans.  When  she 
opened  fire  at  this  close  range  the  destruction  of  Somers’  valiant 
little  vessel  seemed  inevitable ; but  by  a lucky  chance  a bomb  ex- 
ploded in  the  battery,  blew  up  the  platform,  and  drove  the  Tripol- 
itans to  cover. 

The  arrival  of  reinforcements  had  been  expected  in  vain  for  several 
weeks.  Somers  finally  conceived  a plan  for  destroying  the  enemy’s 
flotilla  as  it  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbor.  A ketch  that  had  been  cap- 
tured from  the  Tripolitans  by  Decatur  was  in  the  squadron,  and  had 
been  rechristened  the  Intrepid,  for  the  brilliant  occasion  on  which 
she  had  been  used,  when  Decatur  recaptured  and  destroyed  the  Phila- 
delphia. Somers  proposed  to  fit  up  the  ketch  in  the  dual  capacity  of 
fire  ship  and  infernal,  take  her  into  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  and  there 
explode  her  in  the  midst  of  the  Tripolitan  vessels.  The  panic  cre- 
ated by  such  an  assault,  in  the  dead  of  night,  it  was  hoped,  would 
produce  peace  and  the  liberation  of  Bainbridge  and  his  crew.  Som- 
ers, after  some  difficulty,  secured  the  permission  of  Preble  to  engage 
in  this  hazardous  undertaking. 

Preble  repeatedly  warned  the  young  officer  of  the  desperate  char- 
acter of  the  work,  and  told  him  that  on  account  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  the  Tripolitans  were  short  of  ammunition,  and  that  so  much 
powder  must  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  Somers 
needed  no  warning.  On  the  deck  of  the  ketch,  around  the  mast  and 
over  the  magazine  was  piled  a quantity  of  shells  of  different  sizes, 
and  in  the  hold  was  placed  1500  pounds  of  powder.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  desperate  character  of  the  service,  so  great  was  their  devo- 
tion to  Somers,  that  every  man  on  board  of  the  Nautilus  offered  to 
engage  in  it.  This  compelled  him  to  make  a selection,  and  after 
consultation  with  Preble,  he  selected  four  men  from  the  Nautilus 
and  six  from  the  Constitution,  which,  with  Lieutenant  Henrv  Wads- 
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(Etnilti)  worth,  of  the  Constitution,  an  uncle  of  the 
poet,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  and 
of  EDeotructiom  Somers  himself,  made  up  the  complement  of 
twelve  men  who  were  permitted  to  engage  in  an 
undertaking  which  was  likely  to  cost  them  their  lives.  Midshipman 
Joseph  Israel,  familiarly  known  as  Pickle  Israel,  and  recently  pro- 
moted to  a lieutenancy,  with  the  assistance  of  Quartermaster  Daniel 


Monument  to  Somers  and  others  at  Annapolis. 

Dixon,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  eluded  the  eye  of  his  superior 
and  was  found  on  board  one  of  the  lifeboats  accompanying  the  ketch, 
under  a tarpaulin,  after  Somers  had  started  on  his  errand  of  de- 
struction. 

The  ten  seamen  were  James  Simms,  Thomas  Tompline,  James 
Harris  and  William  Keith,  of  the  Nautilus ; William  Harrison,  Rob- 
ert Clark,  Hugh  McCormick,  Jacob  Williams,  Peter  Penner  and 
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3BartittSOfi2>Ontfn5  Isaac  w.  Downes,  of  the  Constitution.  These 
* 55  men  were  all  Pennsylvanians  and  Jerseymen. 

-HttD  SDfXfltUt.  All  told,  they  numbered  thirteen — alas  ! un- 

lucky number ! 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  4th  Somers  was  ready  to  take  the 
ketch  into  the  harbor.  He  pointed  out  the  desperate  character  of 
the  service  to  the  men,  and  said  he  wished  no  man  to  go  who  would 
not  prefer  being  blown  up  to  being  taken  by  the  enemy;  that  such 
was  his  own  determination  and  he  wished  all  who  were  with  him  to 
be  of  the  same  mind.  It  was  said,  by  those  who  witnessed  the  scene, 
that  in  reply  each  man  asked  the  privilege  of  applying  the  match  to 
the  fuse.  Stewart  and  Decatur  visited  Somers  before  he  got  away. 
The  latter  took  from  his  finger  a ring  and  broke  it  into  three  pieces, 
giving  each  of  his  friends  a piece  and  retaining  one  himself.  He 
also  handed  to  Decatur  a sealed  envelope  wherein  was  his  will,  and 
a personal  note  to  Decatur,  which  read  as  follows : 


“ Herein  is  my  will,  which  I charge  you  to  see  executed,  if  I should  never  come 
hack.  For  yourself,  dear  Decatur,  I have  no  words  that  I can  write.  To  other  men 
I may  express  my  affection,  and  ask  their  forgiveness  for  any  injury  I have  done 
them  ; but  between  you  and  me,  there  is  nothing  to  forgive  -only  the  remembrance 
of  brotherhood  ever  since  we  were  boys.” 

At  nine  o’clock  that  night  all  was  ready  and  the  Intrepid  was 
started  for  the  harbor  in  the  tow  of  two  lifeboats,  manned  by  ten 
seamen,  with  muffled  oars.  Stewart  and  Decatur,  in  their  vessels, 
.followed  the  ketch  as  far  in  the  offing  as  was  prudent.  Midshipman 
Ridgley,  on  the  Nautilus,  by  the  aid  of  a powerful  night-glass  aloft, 
managed  to  follow  her  until  she  got  well  within  the  harbor,  and  then 
she  vanished.  * * * The  suspense  soon  became  almost  unbear- 
able, for  not  a shot  had  been  fired,  and  not  a sound  came  from  the 
direction  in  which  she  had  gone.  About  nine  o’clock  a half  dozen 
■cannon  shots  could  be  plainly  heard,  and  even  the  knowledge  that 
she  had  been  discovered  and  was  being  fired  on  was  a relief  from 
the  awful  silence.  About  ten  o’clock  Stewart  was  standing  at  the 
gangway  of  the  Siren  with  Lieutenant  Carrol,  when  the  latter,  cran- 
ing his  neck  out  into  the  night,  suddenly  exclaimed,  “Look ! See  the 
light !” 

Away  up  the  harbor  Stewart  saw  a speck  of  light,  as  if  from  a 
lantern,  which  moved  rapidly  as  though  it  were  being  carried  by 
some  one  running  along  a deck.  Then  it  paused  and  disappeared 
from  view.  In  a second  a tremendous  flame  shot  up  hundreds  of 
feet  into  the  air,  and  the  glare  of  it  was  so  intense  that  it  seemed 
close  aboard.  The  flash  and  shock  were  so  stupendous  that  the 
guardships,  though  far  out  to  sea,  trembled  and  shivered. 

The  officers  and  men  looked  at  one  another  in  mute  horror.  Could 
anything  have  lived  in  the  area  of  that  dreadful  explosion?  The 
tension  upon  the  men  of  the  little  fleet  was  almost  at  the  breaking 
point. 

The  vessels  beat  to  and  fro  between  the  harbor  entrances,  firing 
rockets  and  guns  for  the  guidance  of  possible  fugitives.  All  night 
the  fleet  kept  vigil,  but  not  a shot  nor  a voice  nor  even  a splash 
came  out  from  the  harbor. 

With  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  the  Americans  were  aloft  with  their 
glasses.  On  the  rocks  at  the  northern  entrance  through  which  the 
Intrepid  had  passed  they  saw  a mast  and  fragments  of  vessels.  One 
of  the  enemy’s  largest  gunboats  had  disappeared,  and  two  others 
were  so  badly  shattered  that  they  lay  upon  the  shore. 
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Old  Somers  Homestead,  Destroyed  by  Fire  in  1900. 
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H5rafoCrV  on  HBoarU  The  details  of  the  occurrence  were  never 
1 actually  known.  Somers  was  a man  capable 

tlje  Jlntrrpto.  of  any  sacrifice  for  the  honor  and  welfare  of 

his  country.  Being  discovered  and  in  danger 
of  capture,  he  may  have  ordered  the  match  applied  to  the  magazine, 
and  thus  sacrificed  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  men,  to  keep 
from  the  enemy  the  means  of  prolonging  the  war.  The  whole  was 
over  in  less  than  a minute — the  flame,  the  quaking  of  towers,  the 
reeling  of  ships  and  the  bursting  of  shells.  No  one  ever  came  back 
from  the  ill-fated  Intrepid  to  tell  the  story  of  the  explosion. 

The  late  Dr.  J.  B.  Somers,  of  Linwood,  in  a letter  to  the  writer, 
under  date  of  October  25,  1895,  says : 

“ I do  not  think  the  facts  will  warrant  the  conclusion  that  he  (Richard  Somers 
blew  himself  up,  although  this  was  the  popular  opinion  at  the  time,  based  upon 
the  reports  of  the  commodore.  He  had  signified  his  intention  to  do  so,  rather  than 
allow  so  great  a quantity  of  powder  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  to  do 
so  without  the  occasion  warranting  it  would  indicate  a rashness  foreign  to  every- 
thing we  know  of  his  character.  The  account  of  their  boat  being  surrounded  and 
boarded  by  Tripolitans  is  all  a myth.  Many  of  the  discrepancies  arise  from  the 
statements  made  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah  Somers  Keen,  in  her  later  years,  when 
dementia  had  begun  its  work.  I have  tried  by  corresponding  with  the  Episcopal 
minister  at  Burlington  to  have  some  matters  straightened  out,  but  to  no  avail.  I 
have  also  corresponded  with  the  Bainbridges,  McDonoughs,  etc.,  but  they  think 
Decatur’s  friends  captured  most  of  the  glory  for  him.” 

Commodore  Preble,  in  his  official  report,  alluding  to  the  men  on 
the  Intrepid,  said  “they  were  officers  of  conspicuous  bravery,  talent 
and  merit.”  The  bashaw  offered  a dollar  for  each  body  recovered 
from  the  water,  and  within  two  days  the  entire  thirteen  were  recov- 
ered. Two  bodies,  those  of  officers,  were  found  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ketch,  which  had  drifted  among  the  rocks.  The  six-oared  boat 
drifted  on  the  beach  and  one  body  was  found  in  this.  Six  more 
bodies  were  found  on  the  shore  southward  of  the  city  and  the  re- 
maining four  were  discovered  floating  in  the  harbor.  Captain  Bain- 
bridge,  at  that  time  a prisoner  in  Tripoli,  saw  the  two  bodies  found 
in  the  ketch  and  the  four  floating  in  the  harbor,  and  he  described 
them  as  being  “so  much  disfigured  that  it  was  impossible  to  recog- 
nize any  human  feature,  or  even  distinguish  an  officer  from  a sea- 
man.” Surgeon’s  mate  Cowdery.  another  prisoner,  however,  select- 
ed three  of  these  men  as  officers,  being  guided  by  some  fragments 
of  dress  remaining  on  the  bodies  and  by  the  delicate  appearance  of 
the  hands.  The  ten  seamen  were  buried  on  the  beach,  outside  the 
town,,  while  the  three  officers — Somers,  Wadsworth  and  Pickle — 
were  interred  in  the  same  grave,  “about  a cable’s  length  to  the  south- 
ward and  eastward  of  the  castle.”  Small  stones  were  placed  at  the 
four  corners  of  this  last  grave  to  mark  its  site,  but  they  were  shortly 
afterwards  removed  by  the  Tripolitans,  who  objected  to  the  disfigur- 
ing of  their  land  with  a Christian  monument. 

Congress  passed  a resolution  of  condolence  and  erected  a monu- 
ment at  the  navy  yard  in.  Washington  in  honor  of  these  heroes.  At 
the  burning  of  that  city,  in  1814,  this  monument  was  very  much  de- 
faced. Subsequently  it  was  restored  and  removed  to  the  west  front 
of  the  capitol,  whence  it  was  transferred,  in  i860,  to  the  grounds  of 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
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E have  seen  in  a preceding  chapter  that  the  first 
European  settlers  in  this  county  were  mostly 
whalemen  from  Long  Island.  The  homes  of 
these  hardy  men  were  generally  along  the  shore 
— on  or  near  the  beaches — where  they  had  their  apparatus 
for  securing  the  oil  and  places  for  storing  the  bone.  Many 
of  the  “natives”  of  to-day  are  descended  from  the  whale- 
men. The  calling  of  these  sturdy  pioneers  was  expos- 
ing and  dangerous,  but  usually  very  profitable. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  by  evaporation  was  also 
carried  on  extensively  by  the  early  inhabitants,  who  con- 
structed shallow  wooden  vats,  into  which  the  sea  water 
was  pumped  and  left  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  for 
some  days.  This  had  the  effect  of  carrying  off  the  liquid 
and  precipitating  the  salt  to  the  bottom.  In  some  cases 
wind  mills  were  used  for  pumping  purposes.  Care  had 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  rain  from  falling  into  the  vats, 
to  delay  evaporation.  This  was  done  by  sheds  so  arranged 
as  to  be  moved  back  and  forth,  as  necessity  required. 
This  salt  was  in  demand  as  long  as  manufactured, 
being  much  cleaner  and  of  better  quality  than  any  other 
in  the  market.  The  introduction  of  salt  from  the  mines, 
however,  so  reduced  the  price  of  that  commodity  that 
the  works  along  the  coast  fell  into  decay,  and  were  aband- 
oned many  years  ago. 

Most  of  the  pioneers  in  Atlantic  County  were  also 
skilled  in  the  mechanic  arts,  such  as  blacksmithing,  coop- 
ering, carpentering,  shoemaking,  tanning  and  other  use- 
ful trades.  The  men  were  proficient  in  the  use  of  the 
musket,  and  some  were  great  hunters  and  fowlers.  Deer 
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Gallic  tn  (OHD  could  be  started  up  in  almost  any 
l?atbot\  wooded  locality,  and  the  salt  marshes, 
bays  and  rivers  abounded  with  geese, 
canvasback,  brant,  black  ducks  and  many  other  kinds 
of  wild  fowls.  On  the  marshes  the  eggs  of  meadow  birds 
could  be  collected  by  the  bushel.  The  waters  were  alive 
with  fish  of  many  kinds  and  the  flats  of  the  bays  were 
covered  with  various  kinds  of  shell  fish.  The  forests 
abounded  with  red  deer,  bears,  wolves,  panthers,  wild 
cats,  foxes,  rabbits,  opossums,  polecats,  hedgehogs,  and 
wild  turkeys;  pheasants,  grouse  and  quails  reared  their 
bro'ods  in  the  thickets,  and  many  species  of  smaller  birds 
enlivened  the  woods  with  their  songs.  At  the  close  of 
day  the  whip-poor-will — the  “wekolis”  of  the  Indians — 
came  near  the  dwellings  of  men  and  sang  the  twilight 
hours  away,  and  at  midnight  the  hoot  owls  were  heard, 
perched  on  the  topmost  branches  of  the  tallest  trees. 

The  women  carded  and  spun  wool,  hackled  and  spun 
flax  and  tow,  and  then  dyed  the  yarn  they  had  manufac- 
tured with  the  bark  or  leaves  of  the  forest  treks  or 
shrubs.  They  also  wove  the  yarn  into  cloth,  and  then 
made  it  into  bedding  or  wearing  apparel.  There  was  a 
loom  in  almost  every  house,  and  every  family  possessed 
at  least  one  pair  of  wool  cards,  a spinning  or  woollen 
wheel,  linen  or  flax  wheel,  and  a hackle  for  combing  the 
tow  from  the  flax.  The  young  women  had  no  news- 
papers, magazines  or  novels  to  read,  and  no  pianos  or 
organs  on  which  to  play. 

In  those  primitive  times,  hereabout,  there  were  no 
stores,  factories,  churches,  schools  or  roads,  except  Indian 
paths  or  hastily  formed  bridle  paths.*  The  ambition  of 
every  enterprising  man,  from  the  Great  Egg  Harbor  River 
on  the  south  to  the  Mullica  and  beyond,  on  the  north, 
was  to  have  a farm,  and  with  that  intention  he  applied 
himself  to  the  task  of  clearing  the  land.  Indian  corn  and 
rye  were  the  grains  mostly  cultivated.  Wheat  is  a mod- 
ern production  of  the  soil  of  this  locality.  The  soil  pro- 


*Horse-back  riding  was  for  many  years  a common  mode  of  travel.  Mr.  Louis 
Richards,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  (a  native  of  this  county)  says  that  as  late  as  1811,  when 
his  father  married  Miss  Rebecca  Ludwig,  of  Berks  County,  Pa.,  he  journeyed  from 
Egg  Harbor  to  Reading  on  horseback  and  returned  to  New  Jersey  with  his  bride  in 
the  same  way. 
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HDtoeUtng  duced  good  crops  of  rye,  but  the  far- 

anti  mers  thought  wheat  could  not  be  rais- 

ed on  Egg  Harbor  farms,  and  with 
that  erroneous  idea  generations  of  them  lived  and  died. 

Grist  and  saw  mills  were  introduced  at  an  early  date, 
and  while  the  farmers  were  going  some  distance  to  mill, 
the  mothers  and  children,  who  were  sometimes  left  at 
home  at  night,  were  terrified  by  the  noise  of  bears,  wolves 
or  wild  cats,  which  were  numerous  and  came  prowling 
around  the  dwellings  in  search  of  food.  At  such  times, 
those  of  the  mothers  and  children  who  were  brave-hearted 
would  throw  out  a number  of  dead  wild  fowl  to  appease 
the  hunger  of  their  nocturnal  visitors.  But  though  the 
house-keepers  were  besieged  by  wild  beasts,  they  had  no 
fear  of  their  Indian  neighbors.  Between  the  whites  and 
the  Indians  there  was  always  a bond  of  sympathy. 

After  the  pioneers  had  their  farms  in  a fair  state  of 
cultivation,  most  of  the  owners  built  thereon  commodious 
dwelling  houses,  whose  roofs  and  four  sides  were  covered 
with  cedar  shingles  or  clapboards,  nailed  on  with  large- 
headed wrought  nails.  In  some  cases  the  nails  were  man- 
ufactured in  the  farmer’s  own  blacksmith  shop.  The 
shingles  were  rove  from  huge  cedar  trees,  whose  age  could 
not  be  estimated. 

SLAVERY  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

Around  the  evening  fires  in  these  primitive  homes  were  collected 
the  members  of  the  household,  consisting  of  parents  and  children, 
hirelings,  and  in  some  instances  slaves.  A paper  on  “Slavery  and 
Servitude  in  New  Jersey”  was  read  by  the  author  of  these  “Annals” 
before  the  Monmouth  County  Historical  Association,  on  October  30, 
1902,  and  was  subsequently  published  in  pamphlet  form.  The 
monograph  was  sought  by  persons  interested  in  the  study  of  slavery 
in  New  Jersey,  and  copies  are  found  now  in  a number  of  private 
libraries  and  in  some  of  the  public  libraries  of  the  country. 

In  this  monograph  it  was  shown  that  the  first  slaves  in  New  Jer- 
sey were  Indians.  Indian  slavery  was  no  unusual  thing  in  the  col- 
onies, prisoners  of  war  being  regarded  as  lawful  spoil.  That  the  In- 
dians retaliated  is  also  a fact  of  history,  the  first  slaves  that- we  hear 
of  in  North  Carolina  being  white  people  whose  masters  were  In- 
dians. Both  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  and  the  Dutch  on  the 
Hudson  were  in  the  habit  of  enslaving  Indian  captives.  However, 
the  idea  of  making  servants  of  the  red  men  was  soon  abandoned, 
negroes  brought  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  taking  their  places. 
The  earliest  instance  of  ownership  of  negro  slaves  in  New  Jersey 
is  that  of  Colonel  Richard  Morris,  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  in  1680,  had 
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^Importing  sixty  or  seventy  slaves  about  his  mill  and 
plantation.  Ten  years  later,  it  is  said,  nearly 
Cncouragra*  all  the  inhabitants  of  northern  New  Jersey 

owned  slaves.  Slavery  in  New  Jersey,  al- 
though begun  during  the  proprietary  period,  did  not  become  a rec- 
ognized system  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  after  which  there 
was  a steady  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves  until  1776.  The  in- 
structions given  by  Queen  Anne  to  her  cousin,  Lord  Cornbury,  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey,  clearly  indicated  a desire  to  encourage  the  im- 
portation of  negroes,  and  the  Governor  was  told  to  report  annually 
the  increase  in  numbers. 

The  Queen  was  “willing  to  recommend”  to  the  Royal  African  $ 
Company  that  the  province  “may  have  a constant  and  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  merchantable  negroes,  at  moderate  rates,”  and  the  Governor 
was  directed  to  “take  especial  care”  to  secure  prompt  payment  for 
the  slaves.  A desire  to  stimulate  the  introduction  of  white  servants 
led  to  a statute  adopted  in  1714,  imposing  a duty  of  ten  pounds  on 
every  slave  imported  for  sale.  This  statute,  however,  was  repealed 
in  1721.  The  Council  of  New  Jersey,  in  1744,  rejected  a bill  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  slaves,  declaring  that  even  the  mere  dis- 
couragement of  importation  was  undesirable. 

The  council  maintained  that  the  colony  at  that  time  had  great 
need  of  laborers.  An  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  had  drawn  off 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  privateering  profession  had  attract- 
ed many  others.  For  these  causes  wages  had  risen  so  high  that 
farmers,  tradingmen  and  tradesmen,  only  with  great  difficulty,  were 
able  to  carry  on  their  business.  The  question  of  a duty  on  slaves 
was  again  under  discussion  in  1761,  for  by  that  time  the  free  impor- 
tation of  negroes  had  become  a source  of  inconvenience,  a large 
number  of  slaves  being  “landed  in  this  province  every  year  in  order 
to  be  run  into  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.”  in  which  colonies  du- 
ties had  been  established.  It  is  not  related  that  any  action  was  taken. 

The  author  finds  it  difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent  negroes 
in  New  Jersey  took  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  While  a law 
adopted  in  1780,  providing  for  the  recruiting  of  the  remainder  of 
New  Jersey’s  quota  of  troops,  forbade  the  enlistment  of  slaves,  and 
another  law  passed  the  following  year  repeated  the  prohibition,  it 
is  a fact  that  slaves  from  New  Jersey  served  in  various  capacities 
both  the  State  and  Federal  governments  during  the  war.  There  is 
record  of  two  instances  where  a slave  was  manumitted  by  act  of  the 
Legislature  as  a reward  for  faithful  service  in  the  Revolutionary 
cause. 

Perth  Amboy  was  New  Jersey’s  chief  port  of  entry  for  slaves,  and 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  when  the  trade  was  at  its  height  to  see 
there  many  negroes,  freshly  brought  from  Africa  and  still  bearing 
their  tribal  marks.  Adults  sold  for  from  £40  to  £100.  and  a child 
of  two  to  three  years  brought  from  £8  to  £15. 

The  story  of  the  abolition  movement  in  New  Jersey  is  a very  in- 
teresting one.  It  was  John  Woolman,  a Quaker,  and  a native  of  Mt. 
Holly,  who  first  suggested  the  idea  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade  in 
America.  Woolman  published  many  tracts  against  slavery,  argued 
against  it  publicly  and  made  long  journeys  to  talk  with  individuals 
on  the  subject.  He  died  in  1772,  when  on  a visit  to  England.  Des- 
pite the  teachings  of  Friend  Woolman,  Quakers  figured  as  slave 
owners  during  all  the  Colonial  period  of  New  Jersey.  However, 
there  were  those  among  the  Friends  opposed  to  the  practice,  and  a 
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abolition  fe>0rictp  cautious  disapproval  of  slavery  was  adopted 
by  the  Quakers  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
iFomtem  vania  at  their  yearly  meeting  in  1716.  In  the 

minutes  it  is  stated  that,  out  of  consideration 
for  those  Friends  whose  conscience  makes  them  opposed  to  slavery, 
“it  is  desired  that  Friends  generally  do  as  much  as  may  be  to  avoid 
buying  such  negroes  as  shall  be  hereafter  brought  in,  rather  than 
offend  any  Friends  who  are  against  it;  * * * yet  this  is  only 
caution,  not  censure.” 

About  the  year  1738  there  was  published,  in  Philadelphia,  a book 
entitled,  “All  Slave  Keepers  Apostates,”  the  author  saying  in  his 
9 preface : “These  things  following  are  so  far  from  offending  or 

grieving  my  very  dear  and  tender  friends  called  Quakers,  who  love 
the  truth  more  than  all,  that  it  is  by  their  request  and  desire  that 
they  are  made  public.”  The  “Friends  called  Quakers”  took  excep- 
tion to  this  statement,  expressing  their  disapproval  of  the  book  in  a 
minute  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  for  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, held  at  Burlington  that  same  year.  The  minute  reads : “It 

is  not  improbable  that  some  readers  may  be  persuaded  to  believe  the 
author  is  one,  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  that  his  book  has 
been  printed  at  their  request,  especially  were  they  to  be  altogether 
silent  on  this  occasion.  Therefore,  they  have  thought  it  fit,  and  here- 
by do  give  publick  notice,  that  the  book  aforesaid  contains  gross 
abuses,  not  only  against  some  of  their  members  in  particular,  but 
against  the  whole  society ; that  the  author  is  not  of  their  religious 
community,  and  that  they  disapprove  of  his  conduct,  the  composi- 
tion and  printing  of  his  book,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  account- 
able for  its  contents.”  Some  have  argued  that  this  minute  was 
equivalent  to  a declaration  in  favor  of  slavery — a declaration  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  position  of  the  Quakers  in  after  years. 

In  1786  a society  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  formed  in  New 
Jersey,  the  constitution  of  which,  after  mentioning  “life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  the  universal  rights  of  men.”  ends  with 
the  statement  that  “we  abhor  that  inconsiderate,  illiberal  and  inter- 
ested policy  which  withholds  those  rights  from  an  unfortunate  and 
degraded  class  of  our  fellow  creatures.”  This  society,  of  which  Jo- 
seph Bloomfield  was  at  one  time  president,  was  influential  in  obtain- 
ing legislation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  State.  A measure 
prepared  by  this  society,  and  adopted  by  the  Legislature  in  1804.  pro- 
vided for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  New  Jersey.  Every 
child  born  a slave  after  the  fourth  day  of  July  in  that  year  was  to 
be  free,  but  should  remain  the  servant  of  the  owner  until  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  if  a male,  and  twenty-one  if  a female.  The  right 
to  transfer  this  “servant”  to  another  person  was  guaranteed  by  the 
act. 

This  act  and  another  one,  passed  in  1820,  were  ineffective  in  bring- 
ing about  the  desired  ends,  nor  did  the  act  of  1846  abolishing  sla- 
very lead  to  a complete  emancipation. 

In  i860  there  were  four  slaves  in  Hunterdon  County,  one  in  Mid- 
dlesex. one  in  Morris,  two  in  Passaic,  nine  in  Somerset  and  one  in 
Warren.  Hannah  Mandeville.  formerly  a slave  and  said  to  be  the 
last  survivor  of  that  system  of  bondage  in  New  Jersey,  died  in  New- 
ark on  November  10,  1902.  Mrs.  Mandeville  before  the  war  be 
longed  to  the  old  Condict  estate,  in  Hudson  County.  When  the  war 
freed  her  she  went  to  Pompton  Plains  with  her  husband,  Anthony 
Mandeville,  and  lived  there  a number  of  years,  afterward  moving 
to  Newark. 
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^ °f  interest  to  note  that  the  bill  which 
removed  from  New  Jersey’s  statutes  the  last 
Of  tilt  vestige  of  slavery  was  passed  so  recently  as 

1880,  the  measure  being  introduced  by  the  late 
Garret  A.  Hobart,  then  a member  of  the  State  Senate.  An  act  per- 
mitting the  master  of  a slave  to  take  him  or  her  to  a public  work- 
house  to  be  whipped  had  remained  on  the  statute  books  for  many 
years,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  this  ob- 
solete law  which  was  repealed. 

When  the  question  of  slavery  was  before  Congress,  on  April  19, 
1784,  Jefferson,  who  was  opposed  to  the  slave  trade,  proposed  to  ex- 
clude slavery  from  all  the  Southern  and  Western  States  admitted 
after  1800.  The  effect  of  the  measure  would  have  been  to  confine 
slavery  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  country.  For  the  lack  of  a 
single  vote  the  bill  failed  of  passage.  John  Beatty,  of  New  Jersey, 
was  absent  on  account  of  illness.  Had  the  Jerseyman  been  present 
the  history  of  this  country  on  the  slavery  question  might  have  been 
wholly  changed,  for  Mr.  Beatty  would  have  voted  for  Jefferson’s 
measure. 

In  the  monograph  referred  to,  the  story  is  told  of  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  the  last  vessel  to  bring  a cargo  of  slaves  to  the  United 
States,  as  taken  down  by  the  author  in  1888.  This  man  was  Obed 
Hicks,  at  that  time  nearly  seventy  years  old,  living  in  the  pines  near 
Egg  Harbor  City.  The  moral  questions  involved  in  the  trade  simply 
did  not  exist  for  this  old  fellow.  He  maintained  that  “niggers”  or 
“blackbirds”  were  as  good  a cargo  to  run  as  rum  or  sugar.  “As  a 
slaver,  the  old  man  wTould  argue,  he  got  his  $30  a month ; while  on  a 
‘Quaker’  ship,  where  the  captain  read  prayers  on  a Sunday,  he  would 
get  $14  and  hard  knocks.  For  his  part  he  preferred  the.  risk  of  hang- 
ing and  his  $30.”  In  the  most  matter-of-fact  way  old  Obed  Hicks 
told  of  that  last  run  of  slaves  in  1858.  Incidentally  they  were 
boarded  by  a lot  of  revenue  men  just  as  they  were  ready  to  set  out, 
“and  the  Wanderer  was  seized,  but  it  was  soon  set  right.” 

At  the  Calabar  River  they  were  to  get  a cargo  from  a trader 
named  Fontana,  “who  looked  like  a Madagascar  monkey.”  Un- 
fortunately this  man  got  quarrelsome  aboard  another  ship  and  was 
chucked  over  to  the  sharks ; that  kept  them  a month,  losing  men 
from  fever  every  now  and  then,  but  at  length  they  secured  “270 
blackbirds,  for  whom  we  paid  $30  to  $50  a head.”  The  captain  had 
slaves  of  his  own,  and  knew  how  to  handle  his  cargo ; he  kept  the 
women  on  deck,  brought  up  the  men  in  four  shifts  for  four  hours 
each  and  “made  them  wash  themselves.” 

By  this  means  “only  seventeen  died  on  the  voyage ; half  of  them 
committed  suicide  by  doubling  their  tongues  back  into  their  throats.”" 
Those  who  were  engaged  in  the  enterprise  lost  heavily.  Planters 
would  not  buy  the  negroes,  as  they  could  get  no  lawful  title  to  them, 
and  they  were  eventually  given  away  to  any  one  who  would  keep 
them. 

*>  * +X+ 

During  the  winter  evenings  the  male  members  of  the  old 
Egg  Harbor  families  had  some  kind  of  employment,  such 
as  making  or  mending  shoes,  hoe  handles,  baskets,  ladles 
and  ox-bows,  or  moulding  buck  or  duck  shot,  prepara- 
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'(KtafoeUng  tory  to  a hunting  or  fowling  excur- 

^Cljoolma0ter$*  si°n-  While  the  males  were  thus  em- 
ployed, the  females  knit,  sewed,  card- 
ed tow,  or  spun  flax,  while  the  juveniles,  under  the  tui- 
tion of  the  father  or  some  of  the  older  brothers  or  sis- 
ters, learned  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  were  advanc- 
ed in  spelling  and  reading,  or  initiated  into  the  myste- 
ries of  numeration.  Many  a child  of  that  time  in  this 
way  received  the  whole  of  his  education.  Often  a 
member  of  the  family  circle  read  the  Bible  or  some 
other  book.  In  those  days  many  people  who  were  con- 
sidered good  readers  usually  spelt  about  half  of  the 
words  as  they  were  reading.  There  were  no  schools 
in  the  entire  Egg  Harbor  district  in  that  time,  except- 
ing sometimes  one  kept  by  a traveling  schoolmaster, 
who  received  such  pay  as  he  could  get  from  the  people  in 
the  neighborhood.  Some  of  these  teachers  were  men  of 
fair  education,  but  their  methods  were  necessarily  primi- 
tive, and  their  discipline  invariably  severe.  The  range 
of  study  did  not  extend  beyond  the  mere  elementary 
branches,  and  the  books  were  few  and  imperfect. 

READING  MATTER  A CENTURY  AGO. 

A catalogue  of  books  in  the  library  of  a West  Jersey  family  has 
been  handed  down  to  us,  and  it  indicates  the  kind  of  literature  pre- 
ferred by  intelligent  people  of  that  period.  A book,  a pipe  and  an 
easy  chair  were  comforts  that  the  head  of  the  family  was  wont  to 
enjoy  when  evening  came.  In  summer  or  winter  it  was  all  the  same. 
At  the  end  of  the  day’s  work  he  desired  quiet  until  nodding  time 
came.  In  his  easy  chair,  by  the  light  of  a candle,  he  read  and  re- 
read his  favorite  books,  including  Chatterton’s  works,  Young’s 
Night  Thoughts,  Shakespeare,  Sully’ s Memories,  Lyttleton’s  Letters, 
Drake’s  Literary  Hours,  Dobson’s  Life  of  Petrarch,  Middleton’s  Life 
of  Cicero,  Dallas’  Elements  of  Self  Knowledge,  Gibbon’s  Rome, 
Mayor’s  Universal  History,  Junius’  Letters,  Beddoe’s  Hygeia,  Stark’s 
Letters  from  Italy,  History  of  Poland,  Thelwale’s  Poems,  Life  of 
Caesar,  D’lsraeli’s  Romances,  D’lsraeli’s  Miscellanies,  Lavater’s  Jour- 
nal, Cavallo  on  Magnetism,  Clare  on  Fluids,  Southey’s  Letters, 
Lairg’s  Scotland,  Sullivan’s  View  of  Nature,  Turkish  Spy,  Hutton’s 
Recreation,  Encyclopedia  of  Wit,  Trusler’s  Synonyms,  Newton’s 
Principia,  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Williams’  Sketches, 
Caleb  Williams,  British  Poets,  Rural  Essays,  and  the  Bible.  The 
last  named,  in  many  families,  was  more  often  read  than  any  other 
book. 

In  these  days  of  many  libraries  and  books  it  is  not  easy  for  the 
reader  unacquainted  with  the  literary  history  of  the  past  to  under- 
stand under  what  comparative  difficulties  our  forebears  had  to  strug- 
gle to  secure  their  share  of  general  reading.  At  present  authors, 
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JUbtttV  publications  and  publishers  have  so  multiplied 

that  almost  every  little  village  may  be  said  to 
yiutoDucrO.  have  its  equivalent  for  a circulating  library. 

But  a hundred  years  ago  books  and  readers 
were  few,  compared  with  the  present.  One  of  these  conditions  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  former  were  high-priced,  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  their  production,  and  the  latter  were  not  so  numerous, 
because  there  was  not  such  a passion  for  reading  as  now  exists. 

Booking  over,  the  following  list  of  novels  found  in  the  library  of 
the  West  Jersey  family  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  we  see  how  ephem- 
eral is  literary  popularity.  None  of  these  books  are  known  even  by 
the  bibliophiles  of  to-day:  Watch  Tower  or  the  Sons  of  Ulthena, 

Honoria  or  the  Infatuated  Child,  Don  Sancho  or  the  Monk  of  Ken- 
nares,  Fate  of  Sponge  Castle,  St.  Clair  or  the  Heirs  of  Desmond, 
Tales  of  an  Exile,  St.  Clair  of  the  Isles  or  the  Outlaw  of  Bana, 
Labyrinth  of  Cercira,  Right  and  Wrong,  Eccentric  Philanthropy, 
Light  and  Shade,  Margaret  of  Stafford,  Hell  upon  Earth,  La  Belle 
Sauvage,  Loriman,  Sappho,  Deserted  Wife,  Barons  of  Filsheim, 
Pride  of  Ancestry  or  Who  is  She,  Philosophic  Kidnapper,  Aurora, 
Catastrophe,  Terrific  Tales,  Delphine,  Cave  of  Cefeuza,  Ariana  and 
Maud,  Amasinla  or  the  American  Foundling,  Village  of  Anecdotes, 
A Pup  of  the  World,  Tale  of  Mystery. 

+X+  +X+  +X+ 

The  avaricious  woodmen  in  the  long  ago  sharpened 
their  axes  and  went  in  among  the  grand  old  trees  of  the 
forest,  felling  them  to  the  ground  in  order  to  clear  up 
farms  and  utilize  the  timber  in  building  houses,  barns, 
fences  and  other  things  belonging  to  civilized  life.  Dur- 
ing the  season  of  flowers,  the  uplands  were  radiant  with 
the  blossoms  of  dogwood,  sassafras,  laurel,  wild  rose  and 
many  other  varieties  of  flaming  shrubs  and  plants;  the 
swamps,  also,  were  fragrant  with  the  blossoms  of  mag- 
nolia, swamp-lily,  water  cup,  and  scores  of  other  kinds 
of  sweet-scented  and  many-colored  low-land  flowers. 

The  eagle  built  his  eyrie  among  the  branches  of  the 
stately  pine,  and  the  turkey,  grouse,  pheasant  and  quails 
made  their  nests  among  the  dead  leaves  on  the  ground. 
The  buzzard,  raven,  owl,  hawk,  wood  duck,  quanck,  blue- 
jay,  robin,  mocking-bird,  whip-poor-will,  gold-finch,  red 
bird,  sparrow,  bobolink,  cat  bird,  cedar  bird,  thrasher,  blue 
bird,  killdeer,  and  other  kinds  of  birds  raised  their  broods 
in  the  hollows  of  trees  or  on  the  ground,  or  built  their 
nests  in  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  forest. 

*X*  +X+  *x* 

In  the  stormy  days  preceding  the  Revolution,  when  the 
colonists  were  in  a turmoil  over  the  stamp  taxes  levied 
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£03  LfafclCS  ant)  by  the  mother  country,  it  was  consid- 
1&ZZL  WzttlZSt*  ered  unpatriotic  to  drink  tea  that  had 
paid  tribute  to  the  government,  and 
“Liberty  Tea”  was  a popular  drink.  The  native  leaves 
most  extensively  used  were  probably  those  of  a New 
Jersey  bush  that  grows  everywhere  in  dry  woodlands  and 
bears  in  June  and  July  a profusion  of  d&icate  white 
bloom.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  boils  a clear  amber 
color,  and  in  looks  is  as  attractive  as  real  tea.  Some  effort 
has  been  made  within  comparatively  recent  years  to  revive 
the  use  of  this  plant  as  a substitute  for  tea  on  a commer- 
cial scale.  The  leaves  are  said  to  contain  nearly  io  per 
cent,  of  tannin.  The  little  plant  whose  scarlet  berries 
about  the  size  of  peas  are  sold  under  the  name  of  tea- 
berries  by  fruit  venders  on  city  streets,  is  another  herb 
which  was  long  ago  turned  to  use  for  tea,  whence  the 
common  name  by  which  it  is  known. 

REVELATIONS  OE  AN  OLD-TIME  DEED. 

Some  hint  of  the  occupation,  education,  etc.,  of  most  of  the  first 
settlers  in  Egg  Harbor,  and  of  the  products  of  field,  forest  and  stream 
hereabout  is  given  in  at  deed  of  John  Somers  to  his  son  James,  dated 
the  “twentyth  day  of  ye  first  month  called  March,”  1718,  the.  con- 
sideration being  the  “natturall  Love  he  hath  & bareth  unto  his  sd. 
son  James  Somers,  and  also  for  & Towards  his  settlement  and  ad- 
vancement in  the  World,  together  with  the  sum  of  five  shillings  law- 
ful silver  money  of  America.”  The  original  copy  of  this  deed  is 
now  owned  by  James  Earish,  of  Linwood,  by  whom  it  has  been  kind- 
ly loaned  to  the.  author.  In  this  deed  John  Somers,  the  first  of  the 
family  of  that  name  hereabout,  conveys  to  his  son  James  “one  tract 
or  parcel  of  land  containing  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  let  the 
same  be  more  or  less,  as  the  same  is  admeasured  layde  forth  & sur- 
veyed scittuate  & being  in  ye  Township  of  Great  Egg  Harbor  & 
County  of  Gloucester  afore  sd.,  butting  & bounding  as  hereafter  fol- 
loweth : having  on  the  south  east  the  sound,  on  the  north  east  the 
lands  of  Andrew  Steelman,  on  ye  north  west  the  creek  called  Pat- 
conck,  and  on  ye  south  west  by  the  land  and  plantation  of  John 
Somers.  Together  with  all  and  singular  the  mines,  minerals,  woods, 
waters,  marish  land,  creekes.  swamps,  savannas,  fowlings,  fishings, 
hawkings,  huntings,  forts,  franchises,  powers,  proffits,  comodities, 
heredittaments  & appurtenances  whatsoever  to  ye  sd.  three  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  land  belonging  or  in  anywise  appertaining,  and  all 
ye  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  possession,  property,  claime  & demand 
whatsoever  of  me  the  sd.  John  Somers,  as  well  in  law  as  equity,  of, 
in,  for  or  out  of  . the  sd.  granted  land  and  premises  or  any  part  or 
parcel  thereof,  with,  appurtinances  and  the  revenue  and  reversions, 
remainder  and  remainders  of  the  same  and  of  every  part  and  parcel! 
thereof,  with  their  and  every  of  those  appurtinances.”  * * * * * 

* * “It  being  part  of  som  land  I purchased  of  Thomas  Budd,  as 
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by  deeds  from  him  to  me  bareing  date  the 
thirth  day  of  November  anno  domini  1695 
may  more  fully  appeare,  and  allso  that  I the 
sd.  John  Somers  hath  not  wittingly  or  will- 
ingly committed,  suffered  or  don  any  act,  matter  or  thing  whatso- 
ever whereby  or  by  reason  whereof  the  sd.  granted  premises  is,  are 
or  shall  or  may  be  charged,  burthened  or  incumbered  in  any  title, 
charge,  estate  or  otherwise  howsoever  or  whatsoever  other  than  the 
quitrent  thereout  issuing  to  our  Lord  the  King,  his  heirs  or  suc- 
cessors, and  the  arraaerags  thereof,  if  any  be  only  exacted,  and 
further  that  the  sd.  John  Somers  and  all  claimeing  by,  from  or 
under  him  shall  and  will  at  all  times  hereafter  dureing  the  space 
and  term  of  seven  years  next  enseuing  the  date  hereof  at  the  re- 
quest and  charges  in  the  law  of  James  Somers  afore  sd.  make,  doe 
and  execute  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  made  don  or  executed  all 
and  every  further  and  other  lawfull  act  matter  and  thing  what- 
soever for  the  further  better,  more  full  and  perfect  conveying  and 
confirming,  assureing  and  sure  makeing  the  sd.  granted  premises 
or  any  part  thereof  to  my  sd.  son  James  Somers,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  forever  by  him  ye  sd.  James  Somers  or  his  or  their  councell 
learned  in  the  law  shall  be  reasonably  advised,  devised  or  required, 
so  as  the  person  or  persons  to  whome  such  request  shall  be  made 
be  not  compelled  or  compellable  to  travell  further  than  the  town  of 
Gloucester  for  the  makeing,  doeing  and  executing  thereof.” 


<£>oot) 

anti 


This  deed  is  witnessed  by  Jeremiah  Adams,  Joseph  Dale  and 
Thomas  Oliver,  and  though  signed  in  1718,  it  was  not  acknowledged 
until  six  years  later,  as  appears  by  the  following : 

“Memorand  [Be  it  remembered]  that  upon  the  eighteenth  day  of 
May  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-four  there  came  before  me,  John  Kay,  Judge  of  the  Inferior 
Court  of  Common  Please  in  Gloucester  County,  Josephe  Dale  one  of 
the  wittnesses  to  the  within  deed  and  upon  his  solemn  affirmation  de- 
clared that  he  saw  the  within  vender  John  Somers  signe,  seale  and 
deliver  the  within  deed  to  the  [one]  therein  mentioned,  and  that  he 
saw  the  within  Jeremiah  Adams  and  Thomas  Oliver  signe  the  same 
as  witnesses.” 

+X+  * 

Rev.  P.  V.  Fithian,  who  journeyed  from  Cohansey  to 
Egg  Harbor  in  1775,  kept  a journal,  and  from  this  we 
learn  something  of  the  fastidious  tastes  of  the  people 
hereabouts  in  those  days.  He  wrote : “I  underhand  the 
people  in  this  wild  and  thinly-settled  country  are  extreme- 
ly nice  and  difficult  to  be  suited  in  preaching.  One  would 
think  that  scarcely  any  but  a clamorous  person  who  has 
assurance  enough  to  make  a rumpus  and  bluster  in  the 
pulpit  would  have  admirers  here.  It  is,  however,  other- 
wise. They  must  have,  before  they  can  be  entertained, 
good  speaking,  good  sense,  sound  divinity,  and  neatness 
and  cleanliness  in  the  person  and  dress  of  the  preacher. 
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ant)  This  I found  from  the  remarks  which 
Canales  several  of  them  freely  made  upon  gen- 

tlemen who  had  formerly  preached 

here.” 

For  domestic  illumination  the  pine  knot  was  first  util- 
ized by  the  settlers ; then  the  suet  and  fat  of  wild  animals 
killed  for  food,  from  which  they  made  the  tallow  candle, 
and  then,  drawing  from  nature’s  stores,  they  used  the 
berries  of  a plant  known  in  the  North  as  the  bayberry,  in 
the  South  as  the  candle-berry  and  in  other  places  as  the 
wax-berry  or  myrtle-berry.  The  berries  of  this  bush 
yielded  a kind  of  wax,  and  candles  made  therefrom  were 
valued  above  the  common  tallow  candle  by  the  pioneer 
housewives.  When  Kalm,  the  Swedish  naturalist,  visited 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  other  parts  of  this  country 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  was  de- 
lighted with  these  candles,  and  described  fully  the  process 
of  boiling  the  berries  and  refining  the  wax.  The  pure 
flame,  the  fragrance  and  the  faint  green  tinge  all  ex- 
cited his  interest.  Beverly,  the  old-time  Virginia  his- 
torian, says  of  these  candles : “They  are  never  greasie  to 
the  touch,  nor  do  they  melt  with  lying  in  the  hottest 
weather,  Neither  does  the  snuff  of  these  ever  offend  the 
smell,  like  that  of  the  tallow  candle,  but  instead  of  being 
disagreeable,  if  an  accident  puts  a candle  out,  it  yields  a 
pleasant  fragrance  to  all  that  are  in  the  room,  insomuch 
that  nice  people  often  put  them  out  on  purpose  to  have 
the  incense  of  the  expiring  snuff.”  The  silk  of  the  milk- 
weed pods  was  woven  into  wicks  for  these  candles.. 
With  the  development  of  the  whaling  industry,  and  less 
primitive  methods  of  domestic  life,  spermaceti  came  into 
use  for  candles,  and  whale  oil  and  lard  oil  were  burned 
in  the  talj  lamps  that  were  in  use  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  last  century. 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  from  1825  to  1835,  whale  oil 
was  still  burned  in  lamps,  and  when  there  was  no  whale 
oil  in  the  homes  of  Atlantic  County,  the  families  used  the 
time-honored  candle  or  the  tallow  dip.  It  was  some  years 
before  the  kerosene  lamp  was  known,  and  gas  was  as  yet 
unheard  of  in  the  cities.  Indeed,  coal  was  only  begin- 
ning to  compete  with  wood  in  the  cities,  and  stoves  were 
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tKuDrr  just  replacing  the  broad  fire  places  of 

anD  spatdjes*  the  immediate  past.  Wood  was  still 

invariably  the  fuel  in  the  country,  and 
coal,  where  it  was  used  in  the  cities,  was  burned  in  open 
grates  in  parlors  and  living  rooms. 

The  lighting  of  the  fires  was  a process  quite  different 
from  striking  a match  and  starting  a quick  blaze.  Matches 
were  then  thin  slivers  of  wood,  one  end  of  which  had  been 
dipped  in  sulphur.  To  light  them  the  tinder  box  was 
called  into  service;  the  flint  and  steel  were  struck  to- 
gether, over  the  box,  until  a spark  was  produced  that  was 
sufficient  to  catch  in  the  charred  linen  or  “tinder”  within; 
then  the  match  was  applied,  the  sulphur  blazed  up  and 
the  candle  or  fuel  was  lit  from  that.  A tinder  box  was 
made  of  sheet  iron.  * 


Furniture  for  houses  of  the  better  class  was  of  a sub- 
stantial kind,  somewhat  massive  and  cumbersome,  but 
well  made,  so  that  articles  made  then  are  stronger  now 
than  their  modern  successors.  Mahogany  was  the  favor- 
ite wood  for  handsome  furniture,  and  was  applied,  for  the 
most  part,  as  a veneer. 

The  spinning-wheel  had  not  entirely  ceased  its  whir, 
and  the  hand-loom  was  still  occasionally  used.  The  old 
well  sweep  and  bucket  did  duty  in  drawing  water  for  the 
household.  Barns  and  out-buildings  were  often  thatched 
with  straw.  The  more  modern  of  the  farm  houses  were 
ordinary  frame  buildings.  Inside  was  the  roomy  kitchen, 
with  its  overhead  beams  and  its  wide  fire-place,  which  con- 
stituted the  family  altar-piece.  The  blue  and  white  table- 
ware, so  eagerly  sought  now  by  connoisseurs  in  china, 
was  plentiful  then  in  New  Jersey  homes.  A little  earlier 
than  this,  pewter  dishes  had  been  used  for  all  everyday 
purposes.  When  a less  costly  product  of  the  pottery  was 
introduced  for  common  use,  the  older  housekeepers  ob- 
jected. They  said  the  hard  plates  dulled  the  knives  in 
cutting  meat  and  they  longed  for  the  old  pewter  platters, 
that  had  required  constant  scouring,  but  paid  for  it  by 
their  brilliant  display  on  the  kitchen  dresser. 


*The  first  practical  sulphur  match  was  invented  by  Chancel,  of  Paris,  in  1805. 
The  first  friction  matches  were  made  by  John  Walker,  at  Stockton-on  Tees,  Eng- 
land, in  1827. 
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1836  and  1837. 


N 1836  the  people  of  the  seaboard  thought  they 
had  a competent  number  of  inhabitants  to  form 
a new  county,  and  in  their  agitation  they  were 
encouraged  by  those  living  in  the  townships 
along  the  Delaware.  Public  meetings  were  held  at  Had- 
donfield  and  Woodbury,  approving  of  the  measure,  and 
the  Legislature  of  1837,  on  February  7th,  passed  an  act 
setting  off  Egg  Harbor,  Galloway,  Hamilton  and  Wey- 
mouth to  form  the  new  county  of  Atlantic. 


COURT  DOCUMENTS  OF  1837. 


Yellow  with  age,  and  worn  with  long  creasing  in  musty  pigeon 
holes,  are  two  court  documents  which  are  interesting  because  they 
represent  the  initial  proceedings  for  the  first  court  of  justice  ever 
held  in  Atlantic  County.  They  bear  date  July  25,  1837,  and  February 
7,  1837. 

The  first  is  the  list  of  petit  jurors  drawn.  It  is  written  on  a half 
sheet  of  foolscap  paper  and  gives  the  names  of  the  jurymen  as  fol- 
lows : 


John  Risley, 

John  Giberson, 
Daniel  Champion, 
John  Smith, 

Peter  Steelman, 
Joseph  Reed, 
Samuel  Reed, 

Eli  Higbee, 
Daniel  Cordery, 
Robert  El  well, 


Joshua  Garwood, 
William  Steward, 
David  Smith, 

John  Vaughn, 
James  J.  Steelman, 
Charles  Sooy, 
Daniel  English, 
Samuel  McCollom, 
Mark  Adams, 

Abel  Ingersoll, 


Richard  Risley, 
Edward  Risley, 
Nicholas  Godfrey, 
Moses  Taylor, 
David  Frambus, 
James  Giberson, 
Joab  Adams, 
John  Turner, 
Thomas  Bowen, 
Edward  Blake. 


This  first  jury  was  drawn  by  Joshua  P.  Browning,  sheriff  of  Glou- 
cester County,  and  James  H.  Collins,  first  clerk  of  Atlantic  County. 

The  other  paper,  which  was  filed  in  February,  contains  a list  of 
grand  jurors,  as  follows: 


Enoch  Doughty, 
Samuel  B.  Westcott, 
Augustus  Sooy, 

John  Endicott, 
Nathaniel  Doughty, 
Ralph  Ashley, 
Charles  Downs, 


Benjamin  Taylor, 
William  Treen, 
Nicholas  Rape, 
John  Knezell, 
Jacob  Adams, 
James  Pennington, 
Daniel  D.  Estell, 


Tames  English, 
Septimus  Weatherby, 
Isaac  Smith, 

Hosea  Frambus, 
Jasper  Ireland, 

Hosea  English, 
Parker  Cordery. 


The  first  court  was  held  at  the  house  of  John  Pennington,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1837,  when  the  grand  jury  was  impaneled. 
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County  For  many  years  after  1709  there 

3ppt*atS'Cth  were  disputes  as  to  the  boundaries  of 

the  townships  comprising  old  Glou- 
cester, and  the  assessors  and  collectors  of  adjoining  town- 
ships were  subjected  to  much  trouble  on  account  of  the 
uncertain  boundaries.  In  1765  Samuel  Clement  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Court  and  Board  of  Freeholders  of  the 
county  to  survey  and  mark  the  lines  dividing  the  town- 
ships. He  performed  the  work  with  much  care,  and  re- 
turned a well-executed  map  of  the  county  to  the  Court. 
But  the  lapse  of  years  and  the  greed  for  timber  removed 
many  of  the  marks  made  by  Clement,  and  in  1834  it  was 
found  necessary  to  retrace  his  lines.  The  report  was 
filed  February  7,  1837— confirming  the  lines  of  1765 — 
and  since  that  time  the  township  lines  have  remained  un- 
changed, except  by  the  creation  of  new  townships,  towns 
or  boroughs. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Freeholders  of 
Gloucester  County  May  10,  1837,  six  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  value  the  public  buildings  at  Woodbury,  the 
almshouse  property  and  other  assets  of  Gloucester  County, 
and  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  such  valuation  would 
be  due  to  the  county  of  Atlantic,  according  to  the  ratio 
of  population. 

The  commissioners  met  at  the  court  house,  in  Wood- 
bury, and  reported  the  value  of  public  properties  in  Glou- 
cester County  as  follows : 


Two  tracts  of  land  in  Deptford  Township,  adjoining  lands  of  John 

Swope,  containing  248  47-100  acres  $850  00 

Movable  property  at  almshouse 3,728  00 

The  entire  almshouse  lands,  with  the  buildings  and  improvements 16,150  00 

The  courthouse,  jail,  clerks’  and  surrogates’  offices,  with  their  contents, 

with  all  other  property  at  Woodbury,  “including  the  man  O’Hoy  ” 11,400  00 


Total $32,128  00 

From  which  deduct  the  debts  of  the  county 7,932  50 

Balance  to  be  divided  between  the  two  counties  $24,195  45 


By  the  census  taken  in  1830,  the  county  of  Gloucester  contained  28,431 
inhabitants,  and  of  that  number  8,164  were  contained  in  the  town- 
ships of  Galloway,  Egg  Harbor.  Weymouth  and  Hamilton,  com- 
posing the  new  county  of  Atlantic.  Its  proportional  share  or  part 


was  placed  at  $6,947  7 5 

Gloucester  County’s  proportional  share 17,247  69 

Total $24,195  45 


This  report  was  signed  by  all  of  the  six  commissioners  and  approv- 
ed by  the  boards  of  freeholders. 
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1609  to  1843. 


MONG  the  first  chroniclers  of  events  along  the 
Delaware  were  John  de  Laet,  a native  of  Ant- 
werp and  “a  very  learned  man” ; Beauchamp 
Plantagenet,  whose  “Description  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  New  Albion,  and  a Direction  for  Adventurers 
with  small  stock  to  get  two  for  one  and  good  land  free- 
ly,” was  issued  in  1648;  John  Campanius-Holm — the 
last  word  being  an  affix  to  the  name  proper,  denoting  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  Stockholm — a Swedish  clergyman, 
who  emigrated  with  Governor  Printz  in  1642.  and  quaint 
Gabriel  Thomas,  who,  according  to  his  own  account, 
came  in  the  first  ship  that  was  bound  from  England  for 
this  country  after  the  grant  to  William  Penn  in  1681, 
and  who  resided  in  Philadelphia  “about  fifteen  years.” 
In  his  pamphlet  of  108  pages,  printed  in  London  in  1698, 
and  mentioned  in  a preceding  chapter,  Thomas  describes 
the  country  of  West  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  with  its 
“strange  creatures,”  “curious  minerals,”  and  that  “won- 
der of  stones,  the  salamander  stone,  found  near  Brandy- 
wine river.”  The  name  of  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed 
was  the  “John  and  Sarah,”  of  London,  Henry  Smith, 
commander,  and  further  on  he  adds:  “I  saw  the  first 

cellar  that  was  digging  for  the  use  of  our  governor,  Will. 
Penn,”  thus  establishing  his  claim  that  he  was  “an  eye 
witness”  to  all  about  which  he  writes. 

JOHN  AND  THOMAS  CAMPANIUS. 

John  Campanius-Holm  was  a Swedish  clergyman,  born  in  Stock- 
holm in  1601.  He  sailed  with  Governor  Printz  on  November  1, 
1642,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Christina,  on  the  Delaware,  on  February 
15,  1643,  where  he  entered  on  his  duties  as  chaplain  to  the  Swedish 
colony  and  continued  to  officiate  in  this  capacity  for  nearly  six  years. 
Under  his  ministry  a church  was  erected  at  Tinicum,  the  seat  of 
government,  in  1646.  This  was  the  first  house  of  worship  that  was 
erected  within  the  limits  of  New  Sweden,  otherwise  South  Jersey 
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HUtJ  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  He  was  deeply  in- 
j terested  in  the  Indians  and  performed  mis- 

JlDfinTtL  sionary  work  among  them,  learning  their  lan- 
guage, into  which  he  translated  Luther’s  cate- 
chism. He  returned  to  Sweden  in  1648,  sailing  in  the  Swan.  He 
completed  his  translation  of  the  catechism  into  the  language  of  the 
Indians  after  his  return  to  Sweden,  and  the  completed  work  was 
published  at  Stockholm  in  1696.  In  the  translation  he  accommodated 
the  Lord’s  prayer  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Indians  by  substituting 
for  “daily  bread”  a “plentiful  supply  of  venison  and  corn.”  His 
grandson  published  at  Stockholm,  in  1702,  a work  entitled  “A  Short 
Description  of  the  Province  of  New  Sweden,  now  called  by  the  Eng- 
lish, Pennsylvania,  in  America.  Compiled  from  the  relations  and 
writings  of  persons  worthy  of  credit,  and  adorned  with  maps  and 
plates.  By  Thomas  Campanius-Holm.”  This  latter  Campanius- 
Holm,  the  “historian,”  was  never  in  America.  He  derived  his  in- 
formation from  his  grandfather,  who,  as  shown,  resided  along  the 
Delaware  above  five  years.  In  many  respects  the  Campanius  his- 
tory is  incorrect. 

Not  two  miles  from  Philadelphia,  we  are  told  by  Gabriel  Thomas, 
were  “purging  waters,  that  pass  both  by  siege  and  urine,  all  out  as 
good  as  Epsom,  and  I have  reason  to  believe  there  are  good  coals 
also,  for  I observed  the  runs  of  water  have  the  same  color  as  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  coal  mines  of  Wales.”*  “Of  lawyers  and 
physicians,”  he  writes,  “I  shall  say  nothing,  because  this  country  is 
very  peaceful  and  healthy.  Long  may  it  so  continue,  and  never  have 
occasion  for  the  tongue  of  the  one,  nor  the  pen  of  the  other,  both 
equally  destructive  of  men’s  estates  and  lives;  besides,  forsooth,  they, 
hangman-like,  have  a license  to  murder  and  make  mischief.” 

Pastor  John  Campanius,  of  Stockholm,  as  stated  on  a preceding 
page,  was  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  picturesque  prevaricators 
that  ever  visited  the  region  of  old  Gloucester  County.  Below  Tim- 
ber Creek,  he  tells  us — if  we  accept  the  story  as  told  by  his  grand- 
son, Thomas — and  in  the  woods  above,  there  were  great  numbers 
of  white,  brown,  blue  and  red  grapes,  and  Deer  Creek,  now  Cooper’s 
Creek,  was  famous  for  peach  trees  and  the  sweet-smelling  sassafras 
tree.  From  Aquikanasra,  or  Petty’s  Island,  to  Sineessingh,  probably 
the  place  now  called  Cinnaminson,  grew  the  fish  tree,  which  “resem- 
bles box-wood  and  smells  like  raw  fish.  It  cannot  be  split,  but  if  a 
fire  be  lighted  around  it  with  some  other  kind  of  wood,  it  melts 
away.” 

“As  for  the  interior  country,”  writes  Thomas  Campanius-Holm, 
in  language  worthy  of  an  Irishman,  “nothing  is  known  about  it,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  believed  to  be  a continent.  The  Swedes  have  no  in- 
tercourse with  any  of  the  savages,  but  the  black  and  white  Men - 
gwees,  and  these  know  nothing  except  that  as  far  as  they  have  gone 
into  the  interior,  the  country  is  inhabited  by  other  wild  natives  of 
various  races.” 

Beauchamp  Plantagenet,  in  his  pamphlet  on  New  Albion,  published 
in  1648,  speaks  of  an  inland  Indian  king  named  Calcefar,  with  150 
bowmen,  and  Gabriel  Thomas,  in  1698,  locates  a tribe  called  Yaco- 
manshag,  about  where  the  town  of  Hammonton  is  now  situated. 
We  offer  no  suggestion  that  either  of  these  were  the  “black  and 
white”  Indians  referred  to  by  that  priestly  prevaricator,  John  Cam- 
panius. 

* Anthracite  coal  was  not  discovered  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Lehigh  and 
Schuylkill  Rivers  until  1790,  nearly  a century  later. 
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3Bl0PDnT>S'  £!tj)5tt0t  Billingsport  on  the  Delaware  was  the  Roder 
, Udden  of  the  Swedes  (the  Mantua’s  Hook 

of  Watcessit.  opposite  Tinicum),  where  Broen  wished  to  set 
up  the  standard  of  the  Dutch  in’  opposition  to 
the  Swedish  empire.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  “Manteses  Plain,” 
wherein  Earl  Ployden  projected  the  Manor  of  Watcessit  for  his  own 
august  residence,  was  the  same  Billingsport.  Of  the  aforesaid  Man- 
teses Plain,  we  are  told  by  Master  Robert  Evelin  that  it  “was  twenty 
miles  broad  and  thirty  long  and  fifty  miles  washed  by  two  fair  navig- 
able rivers,  of  three  hundred  thousand  acres,  fit  to  plow  and  sow  all 
corn,  tobacco  and  flax  and  rice,  the  four  staples  of  Albion.”  Three 
miles,  as  was  estimated,  from  Watcessit  lay  the  domain  of  “Lady 
Barbara,  Baroness  of  Richneck,  the  mirror  of  wit  and  beauty,”  ad- 
joining Cotton  River,  “so  named  of  six  hundred  pound  of  cotton 
wilde  on  tree  growing.” 

These  regal  estates  of  the  Albion  Heights  are  believed  to  have 
been  within  the  bounds  of  the  territory  afterwards  known  as  Glou- 
cester County,  whereof  Atlantic  is  a part,  and  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  Ployden  himself  selected  the  site  of  Billingsport  as  the 
first  of  the  manors  in  New  Albion.  Leastwise  the  town  was  marked 
out  and  perfected  by  Edward  Byllinge,  associate  of  Fenwick,  and 
was  originally  known  as  Byllinge’s  Port. 


FAMISHED  WHITE  WOMEN  FED  BY  THE  INDIANS. 


The  first  settlements  by  the  English  in  old  Gloucester  County,  near 
the  Delaware,  were  upon  lands  purchased  of  the  Indians.  Wood- 
bury proper  was  settled  as  early  as  1684  by  a brother  of  Richard 
Wood,  whose  Christian  name  is  not  given,  but  which  we  have  reason 
to  suppose  was  Jonathan.  Richard  Wood  was  among  the  first  set- 
tlers in  Philadelphia.  Leaving  his  family  in  that  city,  he  ascended 
the  Piscoyackasingz-kil,  or  Woodbury  Creek,  in  a canoe,  and  with 
the  aid  of  an  Indian  erected  a rude  dwelling  near  the  creek,  about 
a mile  from  the  Delaware,  near  what  is  known  as  the  Wood’s  grave- 
yard. In  this  graveyard  is  a rude  tombstone  marked  R.  W.,  with- 
out date.  It  may  mark  the  grave  of  Richard  Wood.  The  building 
of  his  house  and  moving  of  his  family  only  occupied  one  week.  His 
brother  soon  followed  and  settled  further  up  the  creek,  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Woodbury.  The  locality  derives  its  name  from  his  sur- 
name, Wood,  and  Berry,  the  place  of  his  nativity  in  England.  In 
1688  a tract  of  432  acres  of  land,  on  Woodbury  Creek,  was  survey- 
ed to  Jonathan  Wood,  which  may  signify  that  the  first  settler’s  name 
was  Jonathan. 

The  little  colony  of  Woods  soon  ran  short  of  provisions,  and  the 
male  colonists  went  for  relief  in  canoes  to  Burlington.  A storm 
prevented  their  return  as  soon  as  expected ; the  provisions  left  for 
the  women  were  exhausted  and  they  were  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion. While  at  the  bend  of  the  creek,  near  Wood’s  graveyard,  watch- 
ing for  the  return  of  the  canoes,  an  Indian  woman  appeared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek.  By  signs  they  made  known  their  necessities, 
when  she  disappeared  and  soon  afterwards  returned,  loaded  with 
venison  and  corn  bread.  These  she  placed  on  a long  piece  of  bark, 
and  gave  it  a push  across  the  creek.  They  received  it  with  grateful 
hearts,  and  subsisted  thereon  until  the  return  of  their  husbands  a 
few  days  later. 
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jTout^jfolD  The  oldest  records  in  the  clerk’s 

KmttUttom  office  at  Woodbury  are  dated  1686. 

They  show  the  courts  in  that  year  to 
have  been  held  at  Red  Bank.  At  Gloucester  the  bench 
was  composed  of  John  Wood,  Thomas  Thackara  and 
Francis  Collins.  It  is  ordered  that  all  persons  bring  to 
the  next  court  the  mark  of  their  hogs  and  cattle,  to  be 
approved  and  recorded.  This  was  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  fences.  The  first  indictment  by  the  grand 
jury  was  against  Andrew  Wilkes  for  stealing  goods  from 
Dennis  Lins,  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  value  of  four  pounds. 
He  was  sentenced  to  serve  the  prosecutor,  by  indenture, 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  or  pay  the  sum  of  sixteen 
pounds.  This  sentence  was  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  1681,  which  required  thieves  to  render  four-fold  resti- 
tution. 

In  1690  two  prisoners  were  convicted  of  burglary,  and 
the  Court  sentenced  them  to  be  burnt  in  the  hand  to  the 
bone,  with  the  letter  T,  or  to  be  sold  to  the  master,  of 
some  vessel  in  Barbados,  Jamaica  or  other  adjacent 
island,  for  the  term  of  five  years.  They  chose  to  be 
transported. 

About  three  years  before  our  friend  Gabriel  wrote  his 
little  history,  to  wit,  in  1695,  under  date  of  June  1,  is 
the  following  minute  upon  the  records  of  the  Court  of 
Gloucester  County: 

“The  Grand  Jury  return  and  present  that  whereas  there  was  a law 
made  ye  last  assembly  for  dividing  of  ye  counties  into  particular 
townships,  therefore  they  agree  and  order  (1)  that  from  Pensoakin 
alias  Cropwell  River  to  the  lower  most  branch  of  Cooper’s  Creek 
shall  be  one  constabulary  or  township ; and  (2)  from  ye  said  branch 
of  Cooper’s  Creek  to  ye  southerly  branch  of  Newton  Creek,  border- 
ing Gloucester,  shall  be  another  constablewick  or  township ; and  (3) 
from  ye  said  Newton  Creek  branch  to  ye  lower  most  branch  of 
Gloucester  River  shall  be  another  constablewick  or  township ; and 
(4)  from  ye  said  branch  of  Gloucester  River  to  Great  Mantoe’s 
Creek  shall  be  another  township;  and  (5)  from  Great  Mantoe’s 
Creek  to  Barclay  River  another  township.  And  for  the  year  ensuing 
is  nominated  Edward  Burroughs,  Constable  in  ye  upper  (1)  town- 
ship; Jeremiah  Bate,  Constable  in  Newton  (2)  Township,  and  Wil- 
liam Bate  and  Thomas  Sharpe  for  regulating  and  laying  forth  of 
highways;  Elias  Hugg,  Constable  in  Glocester  (3)  Township;  and 

William  Chester  for  ye  next  below  called  (4),  and 

Jacob  Cozens  for  Greenwich  (5).  To  all  which  ye  Bench  assent.” 
The  first  of  these  townships  received  the  name  of  Waterford  and  the 
fourth  that  of  Deptford,  or,  as  it  was  originally  spelled,  Deadford. 
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peculiar  Custom  In  1708  mention  is  made  of  the  town- 

Of  £>U)e!)e0*  shiP  of  Egg  Harbor  or  New  Way- 
mouth,  now  known  as  Atlantic  County. 
The  Grand  Jury,  in  appointing  officers  for  this  distant  and 
independent  territory,  was  clearly  guilty  of  usurpation, 
but  the  people  of  Egg  Harbor  made  no  resistance;  how- 
beit,  at  the  first  court  held  at  Portsmouth,  Cape  May 
County,  on  March  20,  1693,  John  Somers  was  appointed 
supervisor  of  roads  and  constable  for  Egg  Harbor,  the 
people  of  Cape  May  claiming  jurisdiction  over  this  ter- 
ritory. To  settle  the  dispute,  the  Assembly  of  1694 
passed  a law  annexing  the  territory  to  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester, and  this  was  confirmed  by  second  enactment  in 
1710. 

The  country  about  Woodbury  Creek,  according  to 
Gabriel  Thomas,  was  originally  called  by  the  English  the 
Township  of  Bethlem,  but  this  name  soon  passed  into 
oblivion,  and  in  its  stead  the  name  of  Deptford  was 
adopted  from  a little  town  in  Kentshire,  England,  where 
Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  served  his  apprenticeship  to 
the  art  of  shipbuilding.  During  this  apprenticeship  he 
occupied  Sayres  Court,  the  house  of  John  Evelin,  which 
was  “new  furnished  for  him  by  the  King.”  John  Evelin 
was  a near  relative  of  Robert  Evelin,  one  of  the  “New 
Albion”  knights,  who  with  fourteen  other  knights  lived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pensaukin. 

Among  the  customs  peculiar  to  the  Swedes  living  in  old 
Gloucester  County,  before  the  advent  of  the  English,  was 
this : When  a man  died  in  such  circumstances  that  his 

widow  could  not  pay  his  debts,  if  she  had  an  offer  of  a 
second  husband,  she  was  obliged  to  marry  him  en  chemise. 
In  this  plight,  on  her  wedding  day,  she  went  out  from  her 
former  home  toward  that  of  her  new  spouse,  who  met 
her  half  way  with  a new  outfit  of  clothing,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  her,  saying  he  only  lent  them,  “lest  if  he  said  he 
gave  them,”  says  Kalm,  “the  creditors  of  the  first  hus- 
band should  come  and  take  him  from  her.” 

* * *> 

The  Gloucester  Fox  Hunting  Club,  a famous  organiza- 
tion of  its  day,  was  organized  at  the  old  Philadelphia 
Coffee  House,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Front  and 
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Lake  Lenape  is  a beautiful  sheet  of  water  above  the 
dam  at  Mayslanding.  The  name,  of  course,  is  derived 
from  the  Indian  nation  of  that  name,  who  once  inhabited 
Scheyechbi,  or  New  Jersey. 
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<g>toucmcr  jfO£  Market  streets,  in  October,  1 766,  and 
hunting  Club*  the  first  regular  meeting  was  held  on 
December  13,  1776,  at  James  Mas- 
sey’s. Thereafter  the  rendezvous  of  the  club  was  the 
old  ferry  house  at  Gloucester  Point,  kept  by  William 
Hugg.  The  club,  at  its  organization,  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  Philadelphians,  who  adopted  a code  of  rules  for 
its  regulation.  Subsequently  a number  of  Jerseymen  and 
other  Philadelphians  were  admitted  as  members,  and  the 
club  lived  and  flourished  until  long  after  the  Revolution. 
The  members  met  once  a week  or  oftener,  to  engage  in 
the  chase,  but  the  Revolution,  for  a time,  put  a stop  to 
the  sport,  when  President  Samuel  Morris  and  twenty-one 
other  members  organized  the  First  Troop  of  Philadel- 
phia City  Cavalry.  The  membership  of  this  company 
was  as  follows : 


Samuel  Morris,  captain, 
Thomas  Leiper,  first  sergeant, 
Levi  Hollingsworth, 

Blair  McClenachan, 

James  Caldwell, 

John  Lardner, 

Jonathan  Penrose, 

John  Boyle, 

Isaac  Cox, 

William  Turnbull, 

Joseph  Wilson, 


John  Dunlap,  cornet, 

Samuel  Howell,  Jr.,  first  corporal, 
John  Mease, 

Thomas  Peters, 

Samuel  Caldwell, 

Alexander  Nesbit, 

George  Graff, 

James  Mease, 

Thomas  Bond, 

John  Mitchell, 

David  Potts. 


Nearly  all  of  these  members  served  faithfully  in  the  Troop  during  the  exciting 
campaigns  of  1776  and  1777,  and  after  the  war  the  club  was  revived. 

The  original  members  of  the  club  were  : 


Benjamin  Chew, 
John  Dickinson, 
Thomas  Lawrence, 
Moor  Furman, 
Enoch  Story, 
Charles  Willing, 
Levi  Hollingsworth, 
James  Wharton, 
Thomas  Mifflin, 
William  Parr, 

Israel  Morris,  Jr., 
TenchFrancis, 

David  Rhea, 

Thomas  Willing, 


Robert  Morris, 

John  White, 

John  Cadwallader, 
Samuel  Morr  is,  Jr., 
Anthony  Morris,  Jr., 
Turbot  Francis, 
Richard  Bache, 

Isaac  Wikoff, 

Joseph  Wood, 

David  Potts, 

Samuel  Nicholas, 
Andrew  Hamilton, 
David  Beveridge, 
Zebulon  Rudolph. 


From  1768  to  1778  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  three  gentlemen  were  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  club.  The  meetings  were  suspended  in  1778,  on  account  of 
the  war. 

Members  from  New  Jersey  were:  Gen.  Franklin  Davenport,  John  Lawrence, 
Col.  Thomas  Heston,  Capt.  James  B.  Cooper,  Capt.  Samuel  Whitall,  Col.  Joshua 
Howell,  Samuel  Harrison,  Jesse  Smith,  John  Boyle,  Col.  Thomas  Robinson,  Joseph 
Ellis,  of  Burlington  ; George  Noearth,  Jonathan  Potts,  Mark  Bird  and  Col.  Benja 
min  Flower. 


Samuel  Morris,  Jr.,  Governor  of  the  Schuylkill  Fishing  Co.  and 
Commander  of  the  City  Troop  throughout  the  Revolution,  was 
president  of  the  club  from  its  organization  until  his  death,  in  1812. 
In  1769  the  club  prevailed  upon  Captain  Morris  to  permit  his  negro, 
familiarly  known  as  Old  Natty,  to  serve  the  club  as  aid,  “for  the 
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/pOP  OU  interest  of  the  purchase  money  of  his  time  and 

for  his  apparel,  and  in  case  of  accident,  the 
aiJSfron  SBracti,  company  to  indemnify  for  damages.”  Bandy- 
legged Natty  was  re-engaged  year  after  year, 
on  the  same  terms,  “until  he  became  a free  agent,”  says  the  club 
memorialist,  “and  was  then  regularly  installed  as  a knight  of  the 
whip  and  became  master  of  the  canines,  at  fifty  pounds  per  annum, 
a house  and  a horse,  with  Jack  Still  as  assistant  on  liberal  wages  at 
the  cost  of  the  club.” 

The  uniform  of  the  club,  adopted  in  1774,  was  a dark  brown  cloth 
coatee  with  lapelled  dragoon  pockets,  white  buttons  and  frock  sleeves, 
buff  waistcoat  and  breeches,  and  black  velvet  cap. 

In  1775  the  pack  consisted  of  thirty-one  hounds,  and  in  1778  the 
kennels,  on  the  Delaware,  near  Gloucester  Point,  contained  a select 
pack  of  twenty-two  dogs,  whose  names  were : Mingo,  Riper,  Drum- 

mer, Rover,  Countess,  Dido,  Clouch,  Ringwood,  Tippler,  Driver, 
Tuneall,  Rumper,  Sweetlips,  Juno,  Dutchess,  Venus,  Singwell,  Doxy, 
Droner,  Toper,  Bowler  and  Bellman,  besides  ten  six-months  old 
pups. 

The  favorite  hunting  grounds  of  the  club  were  along  Cooper’s 
Creek,  at  the  Horseheads,  two  or  three  miles  from  Woodbury; 
Chewslanding,  Blackwood,  Heston’s  Glass  Works,  now  Glassboro; 
Squankum,  now  Williamstown,  and  Thompson’s  Point,  on  the  Dela- 
ware. The  kennel  was  in  charge  of  Captain  Morris’s  negro,  Natty. 

The  club  survived  until  1818,  when  the  death  of  Captain  Ross, 
who  succeeded  Captain  Morris,  caused  it  to  languish  and  die.  He 
was  the  boldest  rider  and  best  hunter  in  the  club  and  a general  fa- 
vorite among  the  members.  His  death,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  was 
caused  by  an  obstinate  attack  of  dysentery,  contracted  in  China, 
whither  for  many  years  he  voyaged  as  part  ship  owner  and  super 
cargo  of  the  Caledonia,  to  repair  by  adventure  the  once  opulent  but 
reversed  fortunes  of  his  widowed  mother  and  sisters. 

Often  during  the  winter  months,  when  the  ice  on  the  Delaware 
was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  admit  crossing  on  horseback,  the  Phila- 
delphians would  ride  all  the  way  to  Trenton,  cross  on  the  bridge, 
and  thence  down  on  the  Jersey  side,  rather  than  miss  the  chase. 

The  chase  generally  lasted  from  one  to  five  or  six  hours,  but  once, 
in  1798,  Reynard  carried  the  pack  in  full  cry  to  Salem,  and  on  other 
occasions,  as  the  memorialist  says,  “good  hunts  were  made  on  the 
Sea  Beach  at  Egg  Harbor,”  now  Atlantic  City.  This  latter  change 
of  position  “had  the  advantage  of  novelty,  and  afforded  fine  shooting 
in  variety  and  abundance.”  It  was  a point  of  honor  never  to  give 
up  until  the  fox  was  taken,  and  the  Gloucester  farmers,  who  suf- 
fered from  the  depredations  of  the  foxes,  with  which  the  country 
abounded,  were  always  glad  to  hear  the  sounds  of  the  horns  and 
hounds.  From  October  10th  to  April  10th  the  club  had  the  freedom 
of  their  fields  and  woods,  and  often,  on  catching  the  music  of  the 
approaching  pack,  the  sturdy  farmer  bridled  his  fleetest  horse  and 
joined  the  excited  train  of  sportsmen. 

A former  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  General  Robert  Wharton,  was 
one  of  its  members.  John  Lawrence,  of  Gloucester  County,  another 
member,  was  a brother  to  Captain  James  Lawrence,  of  Burlington, 
commander  of  the  United  States  frigates  Hornet  and  Chesapeake, 
whose  dying  words,  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship,”  are  consecrated  to  his 
memory  and  have  become  the  motto  of  the  American  navy.  Col. 
Thomas  Heston,  member  from  Glassboro,  was  a brother  to  Col.  Ed- 
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/firantl  tffttntlf  ward  W.  Heston,  founder  of  Hestonville,  Pa., 
and  judge  of  the  Philadelphia  Court  of  Com- 
auo  W ljtpper>3(|m  mon  Pleas.  General  Franklin  Davenport  was 
the  first  Surrogate  of  Gloucester  County,  after- 
wards a United  States  Senator,  and  Jesse  Smith  was  Sheriff  of  that 
county.  Col.  Joseph  Howell  lived  at  Fancy  Hill,  near  the  Red  Bank 
battlefield. 

The  club’s  membership  comprised  a number  of  distinguished  per- 
sons, but  no  name  is  more  deserving  of  record  than  that  of  Jonas 
Cattle,  or  Cattell,  of 
Woodbury.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  he  was 
grand  guide  and  whip- 
per-in to  the  club,  “al- 
ways at  his  post,”  says 
the  memorialist,  “wheth- 
er at  setting  out  with  the 
company,  leading  off,  at 
fault,  or  at  the  death.” 

While  all  the  rest  rode, 
he  traveled  on  foot,  with 
his  gun  and  tomahawk, 
and  was  always  on  hand 
for  any  emergency,  be- 
fore half  the  riders  came 
in  sight. 

Cattell  was  over  six 
feet  in  height,  and  when 
fifty  years  old,  in  a trial 
of  speed,  he  outdistanced 
an  Indian  from  Mount 
Holly  to  Woodbury — 
twenty-two  miles.  He 
walked  150  miles  in  two 
days,  winning  a wager  by  going  from  Woodbury  to  Cape  May  in 
one  day,  delivering  a letter  and  returning  in  the  same  manner  with 
an  answer,  on  the  day  following.  He  offered  to  repeat  the  same  feat 
the  same  week,  on  the  same  terms. 


^ #vr>  v w 

Jonas  Cattell — from  an  old  print. 


* * 

In  the  struggle  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
colonies,  the  inhabitants  of  Gloucester  County,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  were  sturdy  Whigs,  ready  to  show  their 
attachment  to  the  cause  they  had  espoused  by  taking 
arms  in  its  defense.  They  suffered  much  from  the  war, 
but  adhered  faithfully  to  their  purpose,  thus  securing  to 
themselves  and  their  posterity  the  blessings  of  a free  gov- 
ernment. 


Being  near  Philadelphia,  the  county  was  exposed  to 
more  than  ordinary  danger  from  marauding  parties  of 
soldiers  and  other  dishonest  hangers-on  about  an  army. 
The  inhabitants  were  never  secure  with  their  horses  and 
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^OODburp  in  tt)£  cattle,  and  their  growing  crops  fell 

l$ebolutiom  an  easy  Prey  t0  stragglers  from  the 
camps. 

During  the  Revolution  Woodbury  assumed  some  im- 
portance by  reason  of  its  occupancy  by  the  British  and 
American  armies.  After  the  battle  of  Red  Bank,  in  1777, 
many  of  the  wounded  Hessians  were  brought  to  Wood- 
bury and  cared  for  in  the  old  brick  school  building  on 
Delaware  street,  where  many  of  them  died  and  were 
buried  in  the  adjoining  grounds.  In  1777  Lord  Corn- 
wallis had  his  headquarters  in  a brick  house,  nearly  op- 
posite the  old  court  house,  in  Woodbury.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  British  army,  the  owner  of  the  house,  a 
Friend,  locked  it  up  and  left  the  town,  but  the  soldiers 
forced  an  entrance  and  with  their  bayonets  pried  open 
the  inner  doors  and  cupboards.  The  marks  of  the 
bayonets  could  be  seen  on  the  panels  until  about  1888, 
previous  owners  preserving  the  original  doors  as  a 
memento  of  the  Revolution.  The  house  is  still  standing. 

The  advantage  of  Billingsport  as  a military  post  was 
not  overlooked  by  either  the  American  or  the  British 
during  the  Revolution.  On  June  12,  1777,  John  Han- 
cock, President  of  the  Continental  Congress,  then  sitting 
in  Philadelphia,  wrote  to  Governor  Livingston  to  order 
500  militia  to  assist  in  completing  the  works  then  being 
erected  at  Billingsport  for  the  defence  of  the  Delaware. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year  the  British  secured  possession  of 
Philadelphia,  and  it  became  a matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  them  that  the  English  fleet  should  commu- 
nicate with  the  city.  General  Howe  sent  two  regiments 
under  Colonel  Sterling  to  attack  the  fort  at  Billingsport. 
Crossing  the  river  from  Chester,  on  September  30th,  they 
made  an  attack  upon  the  fort  from  the  rear.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  surprised  and  believing  themselves  too  weak  to 
resist  the  assault  of  the  enemy,  they  spiked  their  guns, 
set  fire  to  the  barracks  and  abandoned  the  fortification. 
Sergeant  William  Ellis  was  killed  by  a cannon  ball,  which 
took  off  both  his  legs  above  the  knees. 

In  the  winter  of  1777  Lord  Cornwallis  had  his  head- 
quarters in  Woodbury.  During  his  stay  there  one  of 
his  men  seized  a cow  belonging  to  an  ardent  Whig.  The 
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)t  patriot  latter  waited  on  his  Lordship  and  re- 
anl)  CofctL  quested  a restoration  of  his  property. 

Cornwallis  was  desirous  of  knowing 
the  political  principles  of  the  man.  The  sturdy  patriot 
tried  to  evade  the  question,  but  at  last — cow  or  no  cow — 
the  truth  would  out,  when  his  Lordship,  in  admiration 
of  the  man’s  independence,  restored  to  him  his  cow. 
Cornwallis’  army  at  Woodbury  at  that  time  numbered 
5, OCX). 

THE  HEBERTON-MERCER  TRIAL. 

The  most  celebrated  criminal  trial  in  the  history  of  old  Gloucester 
County  occurred  in  1843.  One  winter  night,  in  the  early  part  of 
February,  the  steamboat  John  Fitch  was  crossing  the  Delaware  from 
Philadelphia  to  Camden. 

Before  the  vessel  reached  the  New  Jersey  wharf  the  passengers, 
who  were  preparing  to  land,  were  alarmed  by  hearing  one  shot  after 
another  fired  from  a pistol.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  it  was 
noticed  that  a young  man  was  standing  beside  a carriage,  holding 
a pistol  in  his  hand,  and,  crying,  “I  did  it.”  He  appealed  to  the 
crowd  and  to  the  crew  of  the  boat  for  protection.  Giving  his  name 
as  Singleton  Mercer,  he  was  immediately  turned  over  to  the  custody 
of  the  Camden  authorities,  while  the  man  in  the  carriage,  whom  he 
had  shot,  was  placed  in  charge  of  physicians  summoned  to  Cake’s 
tavern,  in  Camden.  But  the  victim  soon  passed  away  without 
even  regaining  consciousness.  In  the  meantime  Mercer  had  re- 
peatedly avowed  that  it  had  been  his  purpose  to  inflict  a fatal  wound 
and  that  he  had  been  moved  to  do  so  in  order  to  avenge  a sister’s 
honor. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  which  followed,  it  appeared  that 
the  young  man  who  was  slain  was  Hutchinson  Heberton,  the  son 
of  a Philadelphia  physician,  and  that  he  had  been  charged  with 
enticing  Sarah  Mercer  from  her  home  and  wronging  her.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Heberton  family  were  also  prominent  in  the  Presby- 
terian ministry.  The  charge  of  young  Mercer  was  confirmed  by  his 
sister’s  story;  it  was  made  the  basis  of  a warrant  for  his  arrest  and 
it  was  to  elude  arrest,  and  especially  the  brother,  who  had  threat- 
ened to  kill  him,  that  he  had,  with  James  C.  Vandyke — afterwards 
well  known  in  the  public  service — taken  passage  on  the  John  Fitch 
for  Camden,  as  if  they  were  going  over  to  have  some  hunting  in 
the  backwoods.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  other  evidence  than 
his  sister’s^  own  statement  that  the  fugitive  had  betrayed  her,  but 
his  flight  indicated  plainly  his  guilt,  even  if  there  had  been  any 
doubt  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  her  piteous  narrative.  She  declared 
that  he  had  kept  her  in  concealment,  and  he  had  not  only  denied 
that  he  had  done  so,  but  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  insist  that  he 
could  give  no  information  as  to  what  had  become  of  her.  It  was 
thus  that  the  high-spirited  brother  conceived  that  he  had  a right 
to  take  the  seducer’s  life,  and  it  was  thus,  in  his  constant  watch  of 
his  movements,  that  he  had  tracked  him  to  the  carriage  on  the 
Fitch. 

As  usual  in  such  cases,  public  opinion  was  at  first  divided.  There 
were  many  who  contended  that  Mercer  had  only  done  what  every 
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i?ir0tiBlcaof(Il;ntO^man  spirit  should  do  under  such  circum- 
, i . ' ^ stances ; there  were  others  who  took  the 

ttonal  5|U0antt^.  ground  that  no  matter  how  much  of  a moral 
reprobate  the  victim  may  have  been,  nobody 
had  the  right  to  take  his  life.  The  youth  and  attractiveness  of  Miss 
Mercer,  who  was  a member  of  a Presbyterian  Church,  went  far, 
however,  to  enlist  sympathy  for  the  prisoner,  and  the  prominence 
of  other  persons  who  were  related  to  the  affair  caused  it  to  engross 
a large  share  of  public  attention. 

Woodbury  was  the  scene  of  trial,  in  April,  1843,  and  probably 
the  old  town  has  not  since  witnessed  such  an  array  of  lawyers  as 
were  gathered  together  for  and  against  the  young  defendant — for 
he  had  scarcely  reached  the  years  of  manhood.  The  jury  was  made 
up  chiefly  of  farmers  and  the  powerful  arguments  of  Peter  A. 
Browne,  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  made  a deep  impression  on  their 
minds.  Mr.  Browne  was  assisted  by  Abraham  Browning,  of  Cam- 
den. The  prosecuting  attorneys  were  Attorney-General  Molleson 
and  Thomas  P.  Carpenter.  Justice  Daniel  Elmer  was  the  presiding 
judge.  Mr.  Browne’s  denunciation  of  the  slain  profligate  was  a 
tremendous  exhibition  of  invective.  He  declared  that  no  such  vil- 
lainy as  the  seducer  had  practiced  upon  his  victim  could  have  any 
other  effect  than  to  arouse  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury  the  honest 
sense  of  manhood  in  her  kinsman.  The  defence  was  based,  first, 
on  the  ground  that  his  provocation  was  so  great  as  to  destroy  all 
presumption  of  malice  or  the  usual  force  of  premeditation,  and,  sec- 
ond, on  the  ground  that  Mercer  was  insane.  The  plea  of  “emo- 
tional insanity”  had  never  before  been  offered  in  a court  of  justice 
as  an  excuse  for  murder.  Of  course,  it  was  well  understood  that 
Mercer  was  not  insane  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  but  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  that  the  jury  might  have  a legal  justification 
for  the  exercise  of  their  sympathy,  that  a plea  of  mental  derange- 
ment should  be  made  out. 

Referring  to  this  trial,  Mr.  William  Perrine,  annalist,  of  Phila- 
delphia, says : “Mr.  Browne  went  over  with  great  skill  the  now 
familiar  ground  that  where  there  is  no  exercise  of  free  will  there 
is  no  crime,  that  a man  may  be  temporarily  or  partially  insane,  that 
is  to  say,  a monomaniac  who  is  unable  for  the  moment  to  exercise 
free  will,  and  that  his  client,  whatever  may  have  been  the  previous 
or  the  subsequent  condition  of  his  mind,  was  at  the  period  of  the 
shooting  such  a monomaniac.  The  trial  lasted  several  days.  Miss 
Mercer  herself  was  a witness  in  behalf  of  her  brother,  but  no  effort 
which  the  Commonwealth  made  could  break  down  the  tide  of  sym- 
pathy that  Mr.  Browne  had  established  between  the  jury  and  the 
prisoner.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  their  verdict  of  acquittal  was  almost 
immediate  and  that  when  Mercer  came  back  to  Philadelphia  he  was 
received  with  not  a few  tokens  of  public  approval.  It  was  his  des- 
tiny, however,  to  suffer  himself  a tragic  but  honorable  fate.  While 
he  was  still  a young  man  he  volunteered,  together  with  a band  of 
self-sacrificing  men  and  women  in  Philadelphia,  to  go  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  as  physicians,  nurses  or  helpers  at  a time  when  the  yellow  fever 
was  ravaging  that  town  and  its  vicinity  with  unusual  virulence. 
Many  of  the  party  fell  victims  to  the  disease  in  the  performance  of 
their  noble  deeds  of  mercy  and  humanity,  and  Singleton  Mercer  was 
among  them.  What  is  now  known  as  the  Yellow  Fever  Monument 
in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Philadelphia,  heroically  commemorates  him 
and  his  fourteen  companions,  who  gave  up  their  lives  in  the  Virginia 
pestilence.” 
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APE  MAY  County  seems  to  have  assumed  juris- 
diction over  Egg  Harbor  Township,  as  or- 
ganized prior  to  1710,  although  without  legis- 
lative authority.  On  March  20,  1693,  the 
court  of  Cape  May  County,  sitting  at  Coxe  Hall,  on  the 
bay  side,  appointed  John  Somers  supervisor  of  roads  and 
constable  of  Egg  Harbor  Township.  But  the  proper 
status  of  Egg  Harbor  was  definitely  settled  by  a second 
enactment  on  January  21,  1709-10,  which  determined  the 
boundaries  of  Gloucester  County  as  follows:  “Glouces- 

ter County  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penisaukin  creek; 
thence  up  the  same  to  the  fork  thereof;  thence  along  the 
bounds  of  the  said  Burlington  County  to  the  sea;  thence 
along  the  sea  coast  to  Great  Egg  Harbor  River;  thence 
up  the  river  to  the  fork  thereof;  thence  up  the  southern- 
most and  greatest  branch  of  the  same  to  the  head  thereof ; 
thence  upon  a direct  line  to  the  head  of  Oldman’s  Creek; 
thence  down  the  same  to  Delaware  River ; thence  up  the 
Delaware  River  to  the  place  of  beginning.” 

DISPUTED  BOUNDARY  LINES. 

For  many  years  there  was  a dispute  between  Gloucester  and 
Burlington  Counties  as  to  the  proper  line  of  division  between  the 
two  counties.  In  the  act  of  January  21,  1710,  we  find  the  first  and 
only  description  of  the  line  between  these  two  counties.  It  extended 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  sea,  and  the  boundary  line  in  this  de- 
scription was  the  one  in  dispute,  first  between  Burlington  and  Glou- 
cester, and  then  between  Burlington  and  Atlantic,  after  the  creation 
of  the  latter  in  1837.  The  description  of  this  line,  beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mullica,  was : “Thence  to  the  next  inlet  on  the  south 

side  of  Little  Egg  Harbor’s  most  southerly  inlet.” 

In  February,  1885,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  appointed 
a commission  to  settle  this  disputed  boundary.  The  commission  was 
composed  of  Hon.  John  Clement,  of  Haddonfield;  Judge  D.  J.  Pan- 
coast and  Henry  B.  Fowler,  of  Camden.  Their  first  meeting  was 
held  at  Leedspoint,  on  April  30th  following,  when  counsel  for  both 
counties  were  present.  The  attorneys  offered  testimony  and  produced 
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COUUty  4LtUfO  maps  and  surveys  bearing  upon  the  question. 

There  were  subsequent  meetings  of  the  com- 
SDctennmeD*  mission,  and  altogether  more  than  forty  wit- 

nesses were  examined,  and  old  deeds  and  sur- 
veys almost  without  number  were  offered  in  evidence. 

Burlington  County  contended  that  the  inlet  in  the  minds  of  the 
legislators  at  the  time  they  passed  the  act  of  1710  was  Brigantine 
Inlet,  as  located  where  we  now  find  it.  Atlantic  County,  on  the  other 
hand,  held  that  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed  there  was  an  inlet  al- 
most where  we  now  find  the  “New  Inlet,”  which  broke  through  the 
beach  about  1800,  or  just  north  of  Island  Beach,  and  that  that  was 
the  one  intended  by  the  act  and  was  the  true  location  of  the  old 
Brigantine  Inlet  of  1710,  which  gradually  closed  and  was  entirely 
dry  in  1876.  In  support  of  this,  Atlantic  County  produced  the  grant 
from  King  George  III  to  the  people,  defining  the  boundaries  of  Gal- 
loway Township,  dated  April  4,  1774,  which  located  Brigantine  Inlet 
at  that  time  just  south  of  Marks  Island,  or  about  1,050  feet  north 
of  the  life-saving  station  on  Island  Beach. 

The  representatives  of  Atlantic  County,  General  Elias  Wright 
and  Joseph  Thompson,  Esq.,  were  able  to  show  that  from  the  time 
of  the  location  of  the  line,  in  1710,  to  the  time  of  the  grant  of 
George  III,  in  1774,  all  the  inlets  south  of  Barnegat  had  gradually 
moved  south.  They  cited  the  case  of  Absecon  Inlet,  which,  from 
1 737  to  1885,  had  moved  south  about  one  and  a half  miles,  and  that 
of  Great  Egg  Harbor  Inlet,  which  had  moved  south  over  three  miles 
in  the  last  two  hundred  years.  Upon  this  theory  the  Brigantine 
Inlet  of  1710  must  have  been  near  the  south  side  of  “New  Inlet,”  or 
just  north  of  Island  Beach. 

After  carefully  weighing  all  the  evidence,  the  commission  reach- 
ed a conclusion,  fixing  the  line  as  follows : Beginning  at  a point 

in  the  middle  line  of  Mullica  River  at  its  mouth,  and  thence  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  middle  of  the  most  southerly  channel  at  the  “New 
Inlet,”  which  southerly  channel  is  just  north  of  Island  Beach.  This 
was  the  line  contended  for  by  Atlantic  County,  and  in  November, 
1885,  the  representatives  of  Atlantic  County  went  upon  the  ground 
and  set  up  the  proper  monuments  to  designate  and  forever  mark  the 
same.  The  land  in  dispute  comprised  all  of  Island  Beach  afid  part 
of  the  waters  of  Great  Bay.  This  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  Burlington  County,  and  the  decision  of  the  commissioners 
sustained. 

Tithing  officers  were  first  assigned  to  Egg  Harbor 
Township  in  1708.  At  this  time  the  township  was  some- 
times called  New  Waymouth,  and  it  undoubtedly  com- 
prised all  of  the  present  county  of  Atlantic,  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  which  was  then  entirely  unsubdued. 

When  the  population  began  to  increase  and  spread 
along  the  shore,  a new  township  was  found  necessary, 
and  Galloway  was  created,  first  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
the  people  themselves,  and  afterwards  by  a grant  from 
George  III.,  dated  April  4,  1774,  then  by  approval  of 
the  county  court  and  the  final  approval  of  the  colonial 
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tEofconstjip  anti  legislature.  The  first  time  that  Gallo- 
Motion  way  *s  menti°ne(i  in  the  county  records 

of  old  Gloucester  is  in  March,  1775, 
when  the  Court  allotted  to  her  and  to  Egg  Harbor  two 
constables  each.  The  name  dbes  not  appear  in  the  laws 
of  the  colony  prior  to  the  general  act  of  incorporation, 
in  1798.  The  name  is  probably  taken  from  a tongue  of 
land  in  Solway  Firth,  Scotland,  called  Galloway  Mull. 

The  alias,  New  Waymouth,  by  which  the  township  of 
Egg  Harbor  was  sometimes  called,  seems  to  have  been 
dropped  early  in  the  eighteenth  century;  but  when,  on 
February  12,  1798,  Egg  Harbor  was  divided,  this  old 
name  was  in  part  revived,  the  township  being  called  Wey- 
mouth. 

The  first  survey  of  Brigantine  was  made  by  Peter 
White,  August  14,  1724,  and  recorded  in  the  surveyor- 
general’s  office  at  Burlington,  liber  M,  where  refer- 
ence is  made  to  papers  on  file  for  antecedent  information. 
Before  any  survey  was  made  on  the  island,  a brigantine 
loaded  with  supplies  struck  on  the  beach  and  went  to 
pieces.  From  this  incident  the  earlier  settlers  called  the 
nameless  island  Brigantine  Beach. 

MELANCHOLY  ACCIDENT  ON  BRIGANTINE  MEADOW. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  on  Brigantine  was  the  family  of  Nehe- 
miah  Nickerson,  as  appears  by  the  following  news  item  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Gazette  of  May  25,  1738 : 

“ We  have  the  following  melancholy  account  from  Absecum  on  Kgg  Harbor, 
viz.:  that  on  the  7th  of  May  past,  at  night,  Deborah,  the  wife  of  Nehemiah  Nicker- 
son, and  granddaughter  of  John  Scull,  of  the  same  place,  with  a girl  about  ten 
years  of  age,  and  a negro  boy,  attempted  to  come  on  shore  in  a canoe  from  the 
beach,  where  they  lived,  but,  as  appears  by  all  circumstances,  they  lost  themselves 
in  the  dark,  and  a great  storm  happening  at  the  same  time,  they  put  ashoi'e  on  a 
small  island  in  the  marsh,  where,  their  canoe  driving  away,  they  all  three  unhap- 
pily perished.” 

The  John  Scull  alluded  to  was  probably  John  Recompense  Scull, 
the  middle  name  being  given  him  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  gratitude  to  God,  a brother  having  been  stolen  by  the  In- 
dians, and  for  the  loss  of  this  child  the  Lord  “recompensed”  the 
parents  by  giving  them  another.  Although  the  item  quoted  is  a 
“melancholy  account  from  Absecum,”  it  is  believed  that  the  beach 
referred  to  was  Brigantine. 

Hamilton  was  erected  from  Egg  Harbor  and  Wey- 
mouth on  February  5,  1813,  and  Mullica  from  Galloway 
on  February  21,  1838. 
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#b£CCOU  Egg  Harbor  City  was  set  off  from 

115ecomc0  a Ctt^b  Galloway  and  Mullica  by  act  approved 
March  16,  1858;  Hammonton  from 
Mullica  and  Hamilton,  March  5,  1866;  Buena  Vista  from 
Hamilton,  March  5,  1867,  and  Absecon  Town  from 
Galloway  and  Egg  Harbor,  February  29,  1872.  Pleas- 
antville,  formerly  in  Egg  Harbor  Township,  became  a 
borough  on  December  19,  1888,  by  authority  of  the  act 
of  1878;  Einwood,  formerly  a part  of  Egg  Harbor  Town- 
ship, became  a borough  on  February  20,  1889,  by  au- 
thority of  the  act  of  1878;  South  Atlantic  City  was  in- 
corporated a city  in  1885,  and  re-incorporated  under  the 
act  of  1897;  Brigantine  became  a city  by  the  act  of  1897; 
and  Longport  became  a borough  by  the  act  of  1898.  The 
first  election  in  Eongport  was  held  on  April  5,  1898,  when 
M.  S.  McCullough  was  elected  Mayor. 

Somerspoint  was  first  incorporated  in  1886  and  oper- 
ated a few  years  under  an  act  which  was  declared  un- 
consitutional.  It  was  re-incorporated  under  another  act 
which  was  also  declared  unconstitutional,  and  was  a third 
time  incorporated  under  the  act  of  1898.  It  is  now  a 
city  by  virtue  of  an  act  passed  in  1892,  and  is  governed 
by  the  act  of  1897,  the  same  as  Brigantine  and  Ocean 
City.  E.  A.  Higbee,  Esq.,  is  the  present  Mayor. 

At  noon  on  January  1,  1903,  the  town  of  Absecon  be- 
came an  incorporated  city  of  the  fourth  class,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1902.  The 
following  officers,  who  were  elected  the  previous  May 
6th,  were  sworn  in  office : 

Mayor,  Edward  Armstrong  Wilson;  Councilman-at- 
Large,  Dr.  Theophilus  W.  Madden ; Councilmen,  Bakely 
Risley,  T.  T.  Townsend,  John  T.  Steelman,  George  B. 
Eutts,  Wesley  C.  Smith,  Peter  B.  Reed;  Freeholders,  F. 
Fraley  Doughty,  Edward  Robinson;  City  Clerk,  Samuel 
Johnson;  Assessors,  Joseph  Smith,  John  C.  McMullen; 
Collector  of  Taxes,  Elmer  C.  Bates. 

At  the  election  named  (May  6,  1902)  the  question  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  the  act  of  1898  was  also  voted  on. 
The  act  was  accepted  by  a vote  of  161  “for”  to  24 
“against.”  The  town  of  Absecon  thereupon  became  a 
city. 
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1760  to  1904. 


AYSEANDING,  the  shire 
town  of  Atlantic  County, 
was  founded  by  George 
May,  who  opened  a store 
for  the  supply  of  vessels 
putting  into  Great  Egg 
Harbor.*  His  house,  a 
gambrel-roofed  building, 
one  story  and  a half  high, 
was  on  the  north  bank  of 
river,  about  ten  rods 
^vpsabove  the  mouth  of  Babcock’s 
Creek,  fronting  on  the  river. 
It  was  standing  until  about 
1830.  May  was  also  a black- 
smith and  ship  builder,  and 
built  several  schooners,  some  of  which  engaged  in  trade 
with  the  West  Indies.  About  the  same  time  John  Ham- 
ilton located  a little  above  where  the  present  bridge  spans 
the  river,  and  built  a structure  long  known  as  Hamilton’s 
bridge.  The  Indians  and  early  settlers  had  previously 
crossed  the  river  at  a ford  about  one-fourth  of  a mile  be- 
low the  bridge. 


* The  date  of  the  founding  of  Mayslanding  has  been  heretofore  given  as  1710, 
but  this  evidently  is  a mistake.  Barber  & Howe,  in  their  “ Historical  Collections 
of  New  Tersey,”  published  in  1844,  were  the  first  to  make  this  statement,  and  it  is 
repeated  by  Mickle  in  his  “ Reminiscences  of  Old  Gloucester,”  published  in  1845. 
The  year  “1710,”  in  Barber  & Howe,  is  probably  a misprint  for  1760.  The  record 
of  marriages  in  the  New  Jersey  Archives,  Vol.  22,  contains  the  marriage  of  one 
George  May  to  Susanna  Thompson,  on  January  24,  1742.  The  same  record  contains 
the  marriage  of  John  May,  of  Gloucester  County,  to  Phebe  Scull,  on  July  7,  1764. 
The  founder  of  Mayslanding  had  a son,  Captain  John  May,  who  was  a soldier  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and  his  daughter,  Sarah  May,  the  gx-anddaughter  of  the  founder, 
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3IUff?£  cElnfortU;  Twenty-five  years  before  the  coming 
nate  Venture*  °f  May,  Edmund  Uiff,  of  Blackbird, 
Delaware,  penetrated  the  forests  of 
Egg  Harbor  and  began  a settlement  upon  the  banks  of 
Babcock’s  Creek,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Great  Egg 
Harbor.  This  was  in  1735.  Iliff  built  a saw  mill  and 
erected  several  dwellings,  calling  the  place  Iliff’s  town. 
He  purchased  of  John  Hind,  goldsmith,  of  London,  the 
right  to  locate  15,000  acres,  but  by  over-measurement 
became  possessed  of  about  30,000.  The  proprietors  were 
sometimes  liberal  in  their  deeds  to  first  settlers,  and  an 
over-measurement  was  not  unusual.  Iliff’s  venture,  how- 
ever, did  not  succeed,  and  he  disposed  of  as  much  of  his 
property  as  possible,  but  a large  portion  of  it  went  into 
the  hands  of  the  Sheriff.  The  site  of  the  town  is  now 
obliterated. 

DESERTED  VILLAGES. 

There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  of  Time’s  rude  work  in  the  way  of 
obliterated  villages  in  Atlantic  County.  There  are  decayed  towns, 
the  precise  site  of  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.  During 
the  Revolution,  as  stated  elsewhere,  there  was  a considerable  settle- 
ment at  the  forks  of  the  Mullica,  which  went  to  decay.  It  con- 
tained about  thirty  houses,  some  of  which  were  inhabited  by  per- 
sons engaged  in  running  the  blockade  to  Philadelphia  at  the  time  the 
Delaware  was  blockaded  by  the  British.  American  vessels  fre- 
quently ascended  the  Mullica  and  discharged  their  cargoes  with  the 
greatest  secrecy  at  “The  Forks,”  whence  they  were  carried  to  Phila- 
delphia in  wagons,  apparently  loaded  with  wood,  clams,  fish,  &c.* 


lived  in  Mayslanding  until  1878,  the  year  of  her  death.  On  January  27,  1760, 
George  May  was  appointed  agent  of  the  West  New  Jersey  Society,  of  London. 
He  was  then  a resident  of  old  Gloucester  County,  having  made  a settlement  on  the 
Great  Egg  Harbor,  and  had  charge  of  the  lands  in  keeping  off  trespassers  and  in 
the  payment  of  taxes.  Conveyances  in  his  name  are  recorded  in  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  office,  Trenton,  as  follows  : June  19,  1756,  Samuel  Harrison,  high  sheriff  of 
Gloucester  County,  to  George  May,  of  Great  Egg  Harbour ; January  5,  1760,  West 
New  Jersey  Society  to  George  May;  May  20,  1760,  George  May,  of  Great  Egg 
Harbour,  to  William  Lake ; May  20,  1760,  George  Maye  to  Richard  Somers.  If 
George  May  founded  Mayslanding  in  1710,  as  stated  by  Barber  & Howe  and  Mickle, 
he  must  have  founded  the  town  when  a very  young  man,  and  he  must  have  mar- 
ried quite  late  in  life.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  a man  who  founded  a town  in 
1710  could  have  had  a son  serving  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  a granddaughter  living  as 
late  as  1878.  It  is  a fact  that  he  had  such  a son  and  such  a granddaughter.  The 
presumption  is  that  George  May  founded  Mayslanding  in  1760,  the  date  of  his  set- 
tlement on  the  Great  Egg  Harbor,  and  that  his  son  John,  born  in  1742  or  1743,  was 
married  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-two,  in  1764.  There  are  no  descendants  of  the 
founder  now  living.  Sarah  May,  his  granddaughter,  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Mayslanding.  She  was  received  into  the  church  on 
January  2,  1842,  and  died  February  12,  1878. 

* American  vessels  also  sailed  up  the  Great  Egg  Harbor  River  as  far  as  Mays- 
landing, during  the  Revolution,  and  unloaded  their  cargoes  of  sugar  and  other 
necessities.  These  were  stored  in  houses  and  Sugar  Hill,  at  Mayslanding,  was 
so  named  because  much  sugar  was  stored  in  that  vicinity.  The  goods  were  taken 
across  the  country  in  wagons  to  places  near  the  Delaware. 
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JbtnttatttOfcOtt  There  was  another  village  on  Chestnut  Neck, 

between  the  Mullica  and  Nacote  Creek.  The 
OH  tl|0  SpulUCa*  Foxburrows  fort  was  also  located  here.  It 
contained  some  store  houses,  which  were 
burned  by  the  British  when  the  Zebra  and  other  vessels  broke  up 
the  American  privateer  rendezvous. 

Near  Great  Egg  Harbor  River,  somewhere  above  Somerspoint, 
there  was  formerly  a town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  exported  large 


quantities  of  pine.  Just  where  this  town  was  located,  or  into  what 
it  has  been  changed,  are  left  to  conjecture. 

About  ten  miles  from  Egg  Harbor  City,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Mullica  River,  is  a deserted  village  that  might  inspire  a modern 
Goldsmith.  It  is  named  Hermantown,  and  originally  consisted 
of  about  sixty  houses,  now  in  ruins,  surrounding  a large  build- 
ing formerly  used  as  a glass  factory.  The  village  was  built 
about  1870,  when  the  firm  of  Joseph  Wapler  & Co.  established  a 
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Champion  atlD  glass  manufacturing  plant  there  and  put  up  the 

, houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  employes. 

|BrtCC  iPurdtjaSiCSu  About  sixty  families  came  to  reside  there,  mak- 
ing a good  livelihood  by  working  in  the  fac- 
tory. The  little  settlement  was  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years 
thereafter,  the  abode  of  contentment  and  happiness.  The  inhabitants 
received  good  wages  for  their  work  and  presented  a prosperous  ap- 
pearance. But  the  time  came  when  the  glass  factory  was  compelled 
to  shut  down  for  lack  of  business,  and  the  people  of  the  village  were 
forced  to  resort  to  hunting  and  fishing  for  a livelihood.  Many  of 
them  left  to  work  in  other  towns,  and  those  who  remained  behind 
found  money  so  scarce  that  they  were  unable  to  pay  even  the  small 
sum  required  each  year  for  taxes.  The  village  was  finally  put  up  at 
auction,  and  sold  to  Joseph  Wharton,  a wealthy  Philadelphian,  for 
$1,500.  Mr.  Wharton  then  offered  to  rent  the  cottages  at  $1  each 
per  month,  but  the  people  were  unable  to  pay. 

One  of  the  purchasers  of  the  Iliff  property,  near  Mays- 
landing,  was  John  Price,  who  built  several  grist  and  saw 
mills,  including  the  mill  at  Bargaintown,  where  he  lived 
and  died.  The  Bargaintown  mill  and  pond  are  now 
owned  by  the  city  of  Atlantic  City,  being  an  adjunct  of 
the  city  water  works.  His  descendants  are  still  living 
in  Egg  Harbor  Township  and  vicinity,  one  of  whom, 
Captain  John  Price,  perished  on  the  meadows  west  of 
Atlantic  City  on  the  night  of  March  25,  1868,  while  tow- 
ing a mud  scoyy  across  the  marshland  to  Cedar  Creek. 
The  fall  of  snow  at  that  time  measured  eighteen  inches. 

Another  of  the  first  settlers  was  Thomas  Champion, 
who  bought  land  of  the  Townsends,  the  latter  at  that  time 
having  considerable  land  in  Atlantic  as  well  as  Cape  May 
County.*  Champion  also  purchased  land  formerly  owned 
by  Edmund  Iliff,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 


*The  Townsend  brothers,  John  and  Henry,  were  stern  and  sturdy  Quakers 
from  Long-  Island.  John  was  several  times  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Man- 
hattan for  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Quakers.  (See  page  179.)  For  the  first  offence 
he  was  fined  £8  and  imprisoned  ; for  the  second  the  penalty  was  £12  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, and  for  the  third  offence  .6100  fine  and  imprisonment.  He  continued 
his  defiance  of  the  Governor,  and  when  the  Friends  came  around  again  he  invited 
them  to  preach  in  his  house,  and  went  around  with  his  horse  and  cart,  giving 
notice  of  the  meeting  to  the  inhabitants.  This  so  offended  the  Governor  that 
Townsend,  with  others,  was  brought  before  the  court  and  banished  from  the  State. 
If  he  returned  he  was  to  be  tied  and  whipped  in  the  streets.  It  is  related  of  this 
same  John  Townsend  that  after  coming  into  the  Kgg  Harbor  district,  he  traveled 
a considerable  distance  to  find  two  other  settlers  to  assist  in  the  raising  of  his  first 
cabin.  While  this  work  was  in  progress  a number  of  Indians  were  seen  in  the 
woods,  and  they  were  pressed  into  service.  The  three  settlers  wished  to  convince 
the  Indians  of  the  superior  strength  of  the  white  man,  and  a wrestling  match  was 
proposed.  One  of  the  three  white  men  was  very  large  and  strong  looking.  He 
wrestled  with  each  of  his  white  friends,  and  after  a pretence  of  great  effort,  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  thrown.  The  Indians  were  convinced  that  though  very 
strong  looking,  the  large  man  was  not  as  strong  as  the  other  two.  They  proposed 
to  wrestle  first  with  the  “weak”  man.  The  first  big  Indian  grappled  with  the 
big  white  man,  but  was  soon  overpowered  and  thrown  into  the  crotch  of  a tree. 
The  Indians  were  amazed,  and  expressed  no  further  desire  for  wi-estling.  They 
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l&apf  anti  Wtfc  Some  years  later  (about  1780) 
coat  lEhirriiaSrtf  Christopher  Rape  located  along  the 
^ ' 4 river  at  a place  now  known  as  Clarks- 

town.  He  was  a blacksmith  and  shipbuilder.  His  son 
Nicholas  inherited  this  property  and  kept  a general  store, 
besides  building  vessels,  making  charcoal  and  selling 
wood. 

The  well  known  Colonel  Richard  Wescoat  located  at 
Mayslanding  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  He  owned 
or  operated  a grist  mill  on  the  north  branch  of  Babcock’s 
Creek,  and  from  1783  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1825, 
kept  a hotel  in  Mayslanding.* *  About  the  year  1785  he 
hired  a man  to  trim  a number  of  oak  trees  near  the  hotel 
and  for  a distance  of  half  a mile  therefrom.  These  are 
the  stately  trees  that  now  ornament  the  grounds  of  the 
court  house  and  vicinity.  Colonel  Wescoat  also  kept  a 
, store  and  carried  on  a considerable  trade  with  settlers 
and  watermen.  Here,  too,  the  Indians  often  bartered 
their  skins  for  a few  utensils  or  gew-gaws. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1813,  as  several  small  coasting  ves- 
sels were  sailing  from  Delaware  Bay  to  Egg  Harbor,  they 
were  overhauled  by  a British  armed  schooner  off  Cape 
May.  The  armed  vessel  fired  upon  the  coasters  and  Cap- 


assumed  that  if  the  weak  man  could  throw  them  so  easily,  it  would  be  useless  to 
test  their  strength  with  either  of  the  “strong”  men.  This  incident,  it  is  said, 
aroused  in  the  Indians  a wholesome  feeling  of  respect  for  the  whites  and  pre- 
vented any  animosity  between  the  two  races. 

* The  late  William  Moore,  counsellor  at  law,  of  Mayslanding,  and  son  of  Hon. 
William  Moore,  member  of  Congress  from  New  Jersey  in  1867-71,  interested  him- 
self some  years  ago  in  refuting  stories  to  the  effect  that  Colonel  Wescoat  was  not  a 
true  patriot  during  the  Revolution.  As  one  of  the  proofs  that  these  charges  were 
not  true,  Mr.  Moore  produced  a letter  from  the  late  Hon.  Edwin  Salter,  of  Forked 
River,  N.  J. , who  was  regarded  as  an  authority  on  the  early  history  of  “ The  Pines.” 
A history  of  Ocean  County,  written  by  Mr.  Salter,  was  published  after  his  death. 
In  his  letter  Mr.  Salter  said,  under  date  of  January  14,  1886  : “ Tittle  Egg  Harbor 
traditions  say  that  while  Colonel  Wescoat  was  a patriot  for  a time,  he  eventually 
turned  Tory,  and  aided  the  refugees ; but  I have  found  that  some  Little  Egg  Harbor 
traditions  are  not  to  be  trusted.  In  the  Revolution,  some  settlers  aided  the  refugees, 
for  which  they  were  called  to  account  by  the  patriot  militia.  These  refugee  sym- 
pathizers told  their  children  dreadful  tales  about  their  ill-usage  by  the  ‘ soldiers,’ 
and  their  descendants  got  the  story  exactly  reversed  and  accused  the  refugees  of 
attacking  their  ancestors.  It  surprised  me  to  read  some  of  Mrs.  Blackman’s  tales 
of  injuries  to  the  Egg  Harbor  people.  She  gave  the  names  of  the  ‘terrible’  offi- 
cers who  were  guilty  of  alleged  acts  of  wrong  to  settlers  around  Tuckerton.  Now, 
these  officers,  I know,  were  active  militiamen  in  the  patriot  cause  and  they  stopped 
contraband  trade  with  the  British.  One,  Captain  Steelman,  was  killed  by  the 
British  on  the  beach  about  one  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Barnegat  Inlet.  The 
Hickory  Quakers,  of  Egg  Harbor,  hated  Steelman  because  he  had  captured  from 
them  contraband  goods.  By  Hickory  Quakers  I mean  men  who  were  Quakers  by 
birth,  but  not  in  practice.  The  genuine  Quakers,  I know,  were  honorable  non- 
combatants.” 

The  Mrs.  Blackman  referred  to  by  Mr.  Salter  was  Mrs.  Leah  Blackman,  of 
Tuckerton,  of  whom  Mr.  Salter  was  careful  to  add:  “Do  not  understand  me  to 
disparage  Mrs.  Blackman’s  efforts  in  historical  matters,  as  she  has  done  good  ser- 
vice in  her  section.” 
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& British  tured  one  of  them,  the  sloop  “New 

(DutUhtteD*  Jersey/'  from  Mayslanding,  command- 

ed by  Captain  Barton,  with  two  sailors. 
The  captain  of  the  schooner  placed  on  board  the  “New 
Jersey,”  as  prize  master,  a young  midshipman  and  three 
others — two  Englishmen  and  an  Irishman.  The  cap- 
tured vessel  was  then  ordered  to  follow  the  schooner, 
which  pursued  the  other  vessels.  As  they  neared  Egg 
Harbor  darkness  overtook  them  and  they  abandoned  the 
chase,  putting  about  for  Delaware  Bay  again.  The  sloop 
followed,  but  made  little  headway,  the  midshipman  being 
an  indifferent  seaman.  He  at  last  placed  the  sailing  of 
the  sloop  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Barton,  directing  him 
to  steer  for  Cape  May.  Captain  Barton  designedly  steer- 
ed the  vessel  so  that  no  headway  was  made.  Morning 
dawned  and  found  them  off  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Egg 
Harbor,  Barton  feigning  ignorance  of  the  place.  Shortly 
afterward  a look-out  was  sent  aloft.  The  prize  master 
and  one  of  his  men  went  below  to  examine  the  charts, 
leaving  the  three  Americans  and  one  of  the  enemy  on 
deck.  Barton  quickly  fastened  the  two  in  the  cabin,  over- 
powered the  other  two,  and  having  thus  made  them  all 
prisoners,  with  the  assistance  of  his  two  sailors,  he 
brought  the  sloop  to  anchor  off  Somerspoint  in  an  hour. 
The  prize  master,  after  a short  confinement  in  prison, 
was  exchanged.  The  two  Englishmen  went  to  work  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  Irishman  enlisted  on  board  an 
American  gunboat,  fighting  valiantly  for  the  stars  and 
stripes.  Captain  Barton’s  home  was  on  the  Great  Egg 
Harbor,  above  Somerspoint. 

During  the  second  war  with  England  the  privateers 
Rainbow,  Unity,  Enterprise  and  Skunk  took  many  of 
their  prizes  into  Great  Egg  Harbor  Bay  for  safe  keep- 
ing. These  daring  sea  rovers  made  no  less  than  nine- 
teen captures.  When  they  were  too  hotly  pursued  by 
the  British  war  ships,  they  would  escape  under  cover  of 
night  into  the  landlocked  bay  and  run  far  up  the  Tucka- 
hoe  River. 

Col.  Richard  Somers,  a Revolutionary  soldier,  built  and 
operated  a saw  mill  on  a stream  emptying  into  the  Great 
Egg  Harbor  River,  about  five  miles  below  Mayslanding. 
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Nathan  Pennington,  of  distinguished  ancestry,  came 
to  Atlantic  County  during  the  Revolution.  He  was 
stationed  at  Chestnut  Neck  in  charge  of  property  captur- 
ed from  the  enemy,  and  subsequently  married  Margaret 
a daughter  of  Colonel  Richard  Wescoat.  After  the 
Revolution  he  located  at  Mayslanding  and  engaged  in 
shipbuilding.  The  original  Pennington  home  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  county  and  is  located  on  the  river  road, 
where  it  turns  to  connect  with  the  Gravelly  Run  road, 
overlooking  the  Great  Egg  Harbor.  The  descendants 
of  Nathan  Pennington  are  quite  numerous  in  Atlantic 
County,  and  some  of  them  have  achieved  distinction. 
In  Atlantic  City  they  include  Judge  Allen  B.  Endicott, 
former  Judge  Joseph  Thompson,  County  Clerk  Lewis  P. 
Scott  and  Dr.  B.  C.  Pennington.  Other  descendants  are 
Rear  Admiral  M.  T.  Endicott,  of  Washington  ; Captain 
Lewis  W.  Pennington,  of  Brooklyn,  and  John  P.  Walker, 
Esq.,  of  Trenton. 
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spa^slanumg  He  subsequently  sold  a half  interest  in 
in  1828  this  mill  to  Col.  Richard  Wescoat. 

and  Robert  Mattox.  Col.  Wescoat 
also  operated  a grist  mill  on  the  north  branch  of  Bab- 
cock’s Creek,  as  already  stated.  Like  many  others  who 
were  living  in  New  Jersey  at  that  time,  Col.  Wescoat  was 
a slaveholder.  For  many  years  after  his  death  “Lucy,” 
one  of  his  slaves,  was  a familiar  character  around  Mays- 
landing. 

The  burying  ground  at  Mayslanding,  between  the 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Churches,  was  conveyed  by 
Richard  Wescoat,  in  1812,  to  Elias  Smith,  John  Wicks, 
James  Wescoat,  John  Wheaton,  Abner  Gaskill,  Thomas 
Doughty  and  John  Steelman,  trustees,  and  their  succes- 
sors “to  be  chosen  from  time  to  time  on  the  death  or 
resignation  of  any  of  them  by  the  surviving  trustees  * 
* * for  the  express  purpose  of  a burying  ground  and 

place  of  divine  worship,  to  be  used  by  the  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Presbyterians  and  Quakers  and  all  Christian 
societies,  in  their  public  or  private  assemblies  for  social 
and  divine  worship,  whether  in  the  ministry  of  the  word 
or  otherwise,  and  for  a burying  ground  for  all  people 
without  exception  and  for  no  other  use  nor  purpose  what- 
soever.” This  deed  is  witnessed  by  John  Pennington 
and  John  Williams.  The  original  copy  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  The  building  which  stood  on  the  premises  at 
the  time  of  this  conveyance  was  used  as  a meeting  house 
by  both  the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  and  was  torn 
down  soon  after  the  erection  of  the  first  Methodist 
church,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1887. 

In  1828  about  fifteen  houses  were  located  between  the 
upper  and  lower  bridges,  and  some  of  the  prominent  peo- 
ple in  Mayslanding  at  that  time  were  E.  E.  Hudson, 
George  Wheaton,  Captain  Nicholas  Rape,  storekeeper 
and  collier;  Edmund  Taylor,  ship  builder  and  store- 
keeper; Jacob  Adams,  tavern  keeper;  James  Pennington, 
John  Pennington,  vessel  owner  and  hotel  keeper,  William 
Taylor  and  Elias  Smith. 

Six  years  later,  in  1834,  Mayslanding  contained  about 
thirty  houses,  besides  three  taverns,  four  stores  and  one 
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a^apslantitng 
HDa^  £>d)ooL 


church — the  free  church.  The  prin- 
cipal business  was  ship  building  and 
lumbering.  From  1816  to  about  1840 
Lewis  M.  Walker  conducted  an  iron  forge  near  Mays- 
landing.  He  was  a man  of  considerable  prominence  and 
influence  in  the  county,  a member  of  the  Assembly  and 
Senate  and  lay  judge  of  the  county. 

Besides  Walker’s  Forge,  there  were  two  furnaces  at 
Mayslanding  and  one  at  Weymouth.  The  first  iron 
water  pipes  laid  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  were  made 
at  the  last  named  furnace,  early  in  the  last  century.  It 
was  about  the  same  time  (1801)  that  Morris  Robeson 
and  George  Ashbridge  secured  from  the  Legislature  the 
right  to  build  a dam  across  the  Great  Egg  Harbor  River 
at  Weymouth.  Fifteen  years  before,  in  1786,  the  same 

privilege  was  secured  by  the 
owners  of  the  meadows  and 
swamps  on  the  west  side  of 
South  River  (Walker’s 
Forge),  the  act  stipulating, 
however,  that  they  were  to 
“keep  the  water  course  open 
and  free.”  This  place  is 
sometimes'  designated  as 
Monroe  Forge.  The  fur- 
naces at  Mayslanding  went 


Old  Walker  Homestead. 


out  of  blast  about  i860. 

Fifty  years  ago  two  ministers  travelled  the  Bargain- 
town  Circuit  from  Mayslanding  and  Weymouth  along 
the  shore  to  Smithville  and  Port  Republic,  preaching  at 
each  appointment  once  in  four  weeks.  Thus  each  place 
had  the  travelling  preacher  once  in  two  weeks  and  a local 
preacher  filled  the  vacant  Sabbaths. 

A day  school  was  established  in  connection  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Mayslanding  by  Rev.  Samuel  F. 
Colt,  who  served  as  teacher  as  well  as  preacher.  Mr. 
Colt  was  followed  by  Jonathan  Cory,  who  was  both  elder 
and  teacher,  and  after  Mr.  Cory  came  Alpha  Lasher  and 
wife,  a Mr.  Wurts,  Rev.  Walter  A.  Drysdale,  Rev. 
Samuel  McElhenney,  Miss  Mary  Drummond,  Miss  Caro- 
line Williams,  Miss  Anna  C.  Weatherby  and  others. 
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Ct)urct)^a>djOOlS  Miss  Weatherby  came  from  Swedesboro 
hi  (Dt htt  BlacC0»  anc^  afterwards  taught  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania avenue  school,  Atlantic  City. 
This  Mayslanding  school,  in  the  basement  of  a church, 
was  sometimes  called  the  Oak  Grove  Academy,  and  not 
a few  of  our  best  citizens,  male  and  female,  from  the 
families  of  Endicott,  Thompson,  Pennington,  Hanthorn, 
Iszard  and  others,  there  laid  the  foundation  of  their  edu- 
cation and  of  subsequent  usefulness. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  through  Mr.  Wurts’  in- 
fluence Mordecai  T.  Endicott  was  induced  to  take  up 
the  study  of  civil  engineering  at  the  Troy  Polytechnic 
Institute,  from  which  he  graduated.  Mr.  Endicott  ad- 
vanced rapidly  in  his  profession  and  is  now  a Rear  Ad- 
miral in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  is  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks,  with  headquarters  at  Washington. 

Schools  were  established,  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown,  in  connection  with  churches 
‘and  in  buildings  adapted  for  the  double  purpose  of  edu- 
cation and  worship,  at  Estellville,  Eeedspoint,  Oceanville, 
Absecon,  Somerspoint  and  Tuckerton,  besides  a log 
school  house  a few  miles  north  of  Mayslanding.  Mr. 
Brown  sought  to  supply  the  great  want  of  teachers  by 
bringing  students  from  the  college  and  seminary  at 
Princeton  during  their  summer  vacations.  Afterwards 
he  visited  Holyoke  Seminary,  in  the  days  of  Mary  Lyon, 
with  the  view  of  engaging  young  ladies  as  permanent 
teachers.  The  result  was  that  on  April  12,  1849,  two 
young  ladies,  Miss  Caroline  A.  Bodge  and  Miss  Mary  G. 
Patrick,  came  to  Atlantic  County  from  that  institution. 
In  succeeding  years  as  many  as  twenty-five  or  thirty 
young  ladies  came  from  New  England,  mainly  from 
Holyoke,  to  teach  in  the  district  schools  of  Atlantic  and 
adjoining  counties,  extending  from  Beesleyspoint,  in  Cape 
May  County,  to  Manahawken,  in  Ocean  County.  One  of 
these  teachers,  Miss  Martha  A.  Dodge,  of  Amherst,  N. 
H.,  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Brown  in  1852. 

From  1830  to  1870  Mayslanding  was  a very  prosper- 
ous community,  but  the  closing  of  the  iron  furnaces  and 
the  abandonment  of  ship  building,*  about  that  time,  made 

*Hon.  Joseph  Thompson,  a native  of  Mayslanding,  says  he  has  seen  as  many 
as  six  vessels  on  the  ways  at  one  time.  This  was  previous  to  1870. 
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JLaSt  of  t\)t  it  necessary  for  the  people  to  seek 

spap  jTanulp*  other  means  of  employment.  The  Civil 

War  drew  into  its  vortex  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  every  New  Jersey  town,  and  Mayslanding 
was  not  exempt  from  this  draft  upon  its  energy.  The 
dam  was  built  in  1846  by  Jeremiah  Stull,  who  secured  the 
right  from  the  Legislature,  and  with  the  decline  of  the 
iron  furnaces,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  found  em- 
ployment in  the  cotton  mill,  erected  at  a later  date.  The 
water  power  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State  and  the  cot- 
ton mill  is  now  the  principal  industry  of  Mayslanding.* 

A name  that  is  closely  identified  with  the  history  of 
Mayslanding  is  that  of  Miss  Sarah  May,  the  grand- 
daughter of  George  May,  the  founder,  and  daughter  of 
Captain  John  May,  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812.  Captain 
May  made  good  use  of  his  military  training  by  estab- 
lishing himself  as  guardian  of  the  town,  when  on  Satur- 
days the  scattered  dwellers  in  the  pines  came  into  the 
settlement  and  raised  disagreeable  disturbances.  Once 
he  planted  a small  cannon  on  the  bridge  and  refused  to 
allow  any  of  them  to  enter  the  village  until  they  all  gave 
up  their  “arms  and  shillalahs,”  which  they  did,  and  ever 
after  acknowledged  obedience  to  his  authority.  His 
daughter,  Sarah,  was  a consistent  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  from  its  organization  until  her  death, 
in  1878.  Forty  years  before  she  had  laid  to  rest  the  last 
of  her  kin,  and  for  forty  years  she  lived  alone,  the  last  of 
the  family  from  which  the  town  received  its  name. 

SOME  OBSOLETE  INDUSTRIES. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Great  Egg  Harbor  River,  black  with  the 
humic  acid  from  the  cedar  swamps  and  overshadowed  by  maples, 
gums  and  oaks,  stands  a wharf,  neglected  and  deserted.  Here,  half 
a century  ago,  was  a scene  of  activity.  Here  at  Mayslanding  were 
loaded  coasting  vessels,  the  place  alive  with  carts,  horses  and 
brawny  men,  fitting  representatives  of  what  was  once  South  Jersey’s 
greatest  industry — the  making  of  charcoal. 

The  region  known  as  “The  Pines,”  extending  from  the  upper  part 
of  Cape  May  County,  across  Atlantic,  Burlington,  Ocean  and  into 
the  lower  part  of  Monmouth  County,  once  gave  employment  to 
thousands  of  men  and  sustained  three  great  industries.  Within  its 
bounds  was  the  bog  iron  industry,  which  was  originated  in  Mon- 


* Abraham  I,.  Iszard  and  Jeremiah  Stull  entered  into  an  agreement  on  April 
14,  1849,  for  175  square  inches  of  water,  to  be  measured  at  Iszard’s  forebay,  at  $60 
per  year. 
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Charcoal  ^©afeuxg  mouth  County  by  James  and  Henry  Leonard 
, ^ ^ about  1676,  and  which  sustained  from  50  to  75 

m t\ )t  IjOtnes*  isolated  forges  at  various  periods.  The  bog 
ore  was  taken  from  deposits  throughout  this 
section,  the  forges  or  bloomaries  relying  on  pine  wood  for  fuel. 
This  industry  was  killed  by  the  discovery  of  the  magnetic  ores  of 
Pennsylvania  and  North  Jersey,  and  improved  methods  of  working 
the  product. 

In  “The  Pines”  was  also  located  the  glass  industry,  instituted  in 
Salem  County  a decade  before  the  French  and  Indian  war,  which  en- 
terprise also  depended  on  pine  wood  for  fuel.  To  this  day  Jersey 
glass  enjoys  pre-eminence.  But  it  was  before  the  general  use  of 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  that  the  pines  furnished  a great  source 
of  wealth  to  the  State,  for  it  was  largely  from  the  pine  wood  that 
charcoal  for  the  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets 
was  made ; and  of  all  the  towns  largely  dependent  on  this  trade,  none 
was  more  noteworthy  than  Mayslanding.* 

The  charcoal  made  in  “The  Pines”  was  shipped  in  the 
early  days  either  by  wagon  or  by  the  coasting  sloop  and 
schooner.  Wagon  trains  usually  were  sent  to  Camden. 
The  vessels  employed  in  the  trade  were  frequently  owned 
by  the  large  landed  proprietors,  who  would  often  operate 
both  the  iron  forges  and  charcoal  pits  upon  their  tracts. 
The  vessels  were  fitted  out  and  manned  by  the  progeni- 
tors of  some  of  the  prominent  South  Jersey  families, 
whose  fortunes  were  not  only  laid,  but  largely  increased 
by  the  iron  and  charcoal  operations  in  “The  Pines.” 

REGION  OF  THE  PINES-A  FIELD  FOR  THE  NATURAL- 
IST. 

The  naturalist,  the  sportsman,  the  lover  of  nature,  even  the  his- 
torical student,  can  find  in  the  pine  region  of  South  Jersey  many 
and  varied  treasures.  Situated  within  the  limits  of  this  region  are 
Hammonton,  Mayslanding  and  Egg  Harbor  City— thriving  centres 
of  human  industry— but  these  are  only  exotic  growths  on  the  sandy 
expanses  which  are  given  over  to  quite  another  sort  of  life.  Here, 
within  80  miles  of  New  York  and  40  miles  of  Philadelphia,  are 
broad  forests  of  pitch,  pine  and  oak.  Here  are  cedar  Swamps  with- 
in whose  recesses  the  huntsman’s  cap,  the  sundew  and  the  bladder- 
wort — uncanny  plants  that  trap  and  eat  little  bugs — delight  to  dwell, 
and  whence  issue  the  amber  streams  that  make  rivers  like  the  Mullica 


*Cedar  lumber  very  early  became  an  article  of  export  from  the  Egg  Harbor 
district  to  the  West  Indies  and  other  places.  In  the  year  1713,  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  Governor,  Council  and  General  Assembly  of  the  Province  for  the  protection  01 
pine  and  cedar  timber  from  the  depredations  of  strangers,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  trespassing  on  the  lands  of  the  Proprietors  and  other  owners  of  timbered 
lands,  by  cutting  pine  and  cedar  and  manufacturing  it  into  pipe  and  hogshead 
staves,  and  also  extracting  turpentine  from  pine  trees  for  exportation.  Pine  and 
oak  wood  was  largely  exported  to  New  York  and  other  cities  at  a later  date.  Forty 
years  ago  there  were  large  shipments  of  oak  and  pine  wood  from  Egg  Harbor  to 
New  York.  A considerable  number  of  vessels  owned  in  the  district  were  engaged 
in  carrying  wood,  and  other  vessels  from  Long  Island,  Staten  Island  and  New 
Brunswick  came  to  Egg  Harbor  to  get  freights  of  wood  and  rails. 
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3)nfc)tttng  jftelfc  and  Great  Egg  Harbor,  broad  enough  and 

, deep  enough  to  serve  as  waterways  of  com- 

for  t\)t  merce.  Here  the  perfume  of  the  magnolia 

and  sweet  pepperbush  are  pleasant  on  the 
summer  air,  and  here  the  bog  asphodels — of  a species  found  no- 
where else  in  the  world  outside  of  these  New  Jersey  barren  lands — 
bloom  thick  as  buttercups  in  a meadow,  with  scarce  ever  a hand  to 
pluck  them  or  a human  eye  to  see. 

Man,  nowadays,  plays  small  part  in  the  life  of  these  sandy  wastes, 
except  to  shoot  quail  and  rabbits,  to  pick  the  huckleberries  with 
which  nature  has  lavishly  sown  the  barrens,  or  to  tend  the  great 
cranberry  bogs  nurtured  in  marshy  places ; yet  time  was  when  the 
air  was  all  astir  with  the  hum  of  a busy  traffic.  During  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  some  decades  of  the  nineteenth,  as  has  been  seen 
in  the  preceding  pages,  iron  furnaces  and  forges  were  in  active 
operation  throughout  “The  Pines.”  The  ore  was  taken  at  small 
cost  from  the  bogs  of  the  region,  and  the  fuel  for  smelting  was  had 
in  abundance  in  the  charcoal  burned  from  the  ever-present  pine 
trees.  To-day,  as  the  traveler  passes  through  these  woods,  he  will 
come  at  times  upon  the  ruins  of  these  old  forges,  as  at  Batsto,  Wey- 
mouth, Etna,  Atsion  and  Martha,  where  great  beds  of  slag, 
houses  showing  signs  of  decay,  tumble-down  fences  and  choked- 
up  wells  are  left  to  tell  of  the  days  when  Hope  had  there 
her  dwelling  place,  with  Thrift  for  her  handmaiden.  In  those 
days  there  were,  of  course,  no  railroads  to  link  the  seashore  with 
the  inland  cities,  and  the  sandy  highways  that  stretched  straight 
across  the  pine  lands,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Atlantic,  were 
channels  for  much  traffic  in  oysters,  clams  and  fish.  So,  because 
of  that  and  the  travel  to  and  from  the  furnaces,  there  was  main- 
tenance for  many  a roadside  inn,  which  speedily  found  its  occupa- 
tion gone  when  the  rails  were  laid  to  the  sea.  Now  these  old 
hostelries  have  vanished  entirely  or  linger  on  in  ruins,  tenanted 
only  by  the  bats  and  owls. 

Turn  where  it  will,  the  eye  detects  no  sign  of  human  habi- 
tation, no  token  of  human  activities,  except  perhaps  a faint  wreath 
of  smoke  from  the  railroad,  miles  away.  No  sound  breaks  the 
sweet  silence  that  broods  over  this  sequestered  land,  save  now  and 
again  the  clamorous  hum  of  some  passing  bee,  ravening  for  honey 
after  her  long  winter  fast ; save,  too,  the  intermittent  sough  of 
the  wind,  as  it  comes  and  goes  amid  the  far-off  trees  with  a sound 
of  the  surf  that  beats  on  a distant  shore.  We  seem  to  be,  as  indeed 
we  are,  upon  some  primeval  beach,  where  once  the  ocean  cast  up  its 
waters  day  and  night,  but  whence  it  has  long  since  receded.  Upon 
the  stretches  of  gray  sand,  where  doubtless  the  shell-fish  was  wont 
to  bask  long  ages  ago,  cast  up  by  one  tide  and  lazily  awaiting  an- 
other to  return  to  his  briny  home,  the  trailing  arbutus  and  the 
pyxie  now  set  their  myriad  stars  of  bloom.  Where  delicate  sea- 
weeds once  spread  their  nets,  now  bearberry,  inkberry,  wintergreen, 
and  laurel  flourish  in  perennial  luxuriance,  making  in  their  season 
the  desert  to  bloom  as  the  rose.  On  these  plains,  too,  the  curious 
and  rare  little  shrub  known  as  the  broom  crowberry,  with  ever- 
green leaves  like  short  needles,  and  branches  tough  and  slender  as 
wires,  opens  its  purplish  brown  tufts  of  bloom  at  the  touch  of  the 
April  sun.  Here  it  grows  in  such  abundance  as  may  well  turn  the 
head  of  any  young  botanist  who  journeys  hither  for  his  first  glimpse 
of  the  odd  plant  upon  its  native  heath. 
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The  court  house  at  Mayslanding  was  erected  soon 
after  the  foundation  of  the  county  in  1837.  It  has  since 
been  enlarged  and  improved,  but  is  still  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  a rapidly  growing  county.  The  Board  of 
Freeholders  early  in  March,  1904,  authorized  the  re- 
moval of  the  county  seat  to  Ventnor,  where  a new 
court  house  would  necessarily  have  to  be  erected.  A 
minority  of  the  Board  is  opposed  to  the  change,  however, 
and  at  this  writing  (May,  1904)  the  indications  are  that 
Mayslanding  will  remain  the  county  seat  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  present  building  is  a typical  old-time 
court  house,  built  of  brick  and  surrounded  by  a grove  of 
ancient  oaks. 
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McgtOlt  of  t \)C  In  the  olden  times  this  pine  region 

©rouse  Blatns.  of  South  Jersey  was  £ood  hunting 
ground  and  many  a forest  deer  was 
pursued  by  the  hounds,  to  be  a mark  for  some  hunter 
lying  in  wait.  Here,  until  a generation  or  so  ago,  the 
pinnated  grouse — a species  of  game  bird  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  railroads  westward  until  it  has  become  almost 
extinct  in  our  Middle  States — is  said  to  have  made  a 
home,  so  that  old  inhabitants  speak  of  the  region  as  the 
“Grouse  Plains.”  Upon  these  breezy  expanses,  too,  at  a 
still  earlier  date,  the  Indians  used  to  roam  and  pitch  their 
camps,  as  is  shown  by  the  shell  heaps  remaining  to  this 
day.  But  the  old  life  has  all  gone.  If  we  except  stray 
scientists  and  the  occasional  “native”  who  ventures  out 
in  quest  of  the  rich  pine  shoots  wherewith  to  set  his  win- 
ter fire  a-roaring,  they  have  hardly  any  other  visitor  now- 
adays than  elemental  ones — the  winds,  the  rain,  the  snow 
and  the  desolating  fire;  yet,  also,  the  ever  blessed  sun- 
shine and  the  drifting  shadows  of  the  clouds  of  heaven — 
assurances  that  the  universal  Lord,  who  loves  to  clothe 
the  earth  in  beauty,  has  not  forgotten  this  out-of-the-way 
region  of  New  Jersey. 

LEGEND  OF  THE  INDIANS— WHY  CRANBERRIES  ARE 

RED. 

Among  the  products  of  “The  Pines”  the  cranberry  is  of  the  great- 
est commercial  value.  This  berry  thrives  in  marshy  places  and 
near  ponds  of  fresh  water.  The  Indians  who  once  inhabited  this  sec- 
tion of  Scheyechbi,  or  New  Jersey,  had  the  following  legend  about 
the  cranberry : 

Long  ago,  in  time  almost  forgotten,  when  the  Indians  and  the 
Great  Spirit  knew  each  other  better,  when  the  Great  Spirit  would 
appear  and  talk  with  the  wise  men  of  the  Indians,  and  the  wise 
men  would  counsel  with  the  people ; when  every  warrior  understood 
the  art  of  nature,  and  the  Great  Spirit  was  pleased  with  his  children ; 
long  before  the  white  man  came  and  the  Indians  turned  their  ear 
to  his  God;  when  every  warrior  believed  that  bravery,  truth,  hon- 
esty and  charity  were  the  virtues  necessary  to  take  him  to  the  happy 
hunting-grounds ; when  the  Indian  was  obedient  and  the  Great 
Spirit  was  interested  in  his  welfare,  there  were  mighty  beasts  that 
roamed  the  forests  of  Scheyechbi. 

The  yah-qua-whee  or  mastodon  was  placed  here  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians  and  was  intended  as  a beast  of  burden.  The  great 
animal  rebelled.  He  was  fierce,  powerful  and  invincible,  his  skin 
being  so  strong  and  hard  that  the  sharpest  spears  and  arrows  could 
scarcely  penetrate  it.  The  mastodon  made  war  against  all  the  other 
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£>iaugl)ter  of  tl )t  animals  that  dwelt  in  the  woods,  which  the 
w Great  Spirit  had  created  to  be  used  for  his 

SpaOtOtJOn^  children,  the  Indians. 

A final  battle  was  ordered  and  all  the  beasts 
of  the  forest  arrayed  themselves  against  the  mastodon.  The  In- 
dians were  also  to  take  part  in  this  decisive  battle,  if  necessary,  as 
the  Great  Spirit  had  told  them  they  must  annihilate  the  mastodon. 

The  battle  at  last  took  place.  The  Great  Spirit  descended  and 
sat  on  a rock  at  the  top  of  a hill,  to  watch  the  tide  of  battle. 
Great  numbers  of  the  mastodons  came  and  still  greater  numbers  of 
the  other  animals.  The  great  bear  was  there  and  was  wounded  in 
the  battle. 

The  slaughter  was  terrific.  The  mastodons  were  likely  to  be  vic- 
torious. The  valleys  ran  with  blood.  The  battlefield  became  a great 
mire,  and  many  of  the  mastodons,  by  their  great  weight,  sank  into 
the  mire  and  were  suffocated  or  drowned. 

The  Great  Spirit  became  angry  at  the  mastodons,  and  from  the 
top  of  the  hill  hurled  bolts  of  lightning  at  them  until  he  killed 
them  all,  except  one  large  bull,  who  cast  aside  the  bolts  of  lightning 
with  his  tusks  and  defied  everything,  killing  many  of  the  other  ani- 
mals in  his  rage,  until  at  last  he  was  wounded.  Then  he  bounded 
over  the  country,  crossed  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna  and  the 
Ohio,  swam  the  Great  Lakes  and  went  to  the  far  north,  where  he 
lived  until  the  white  man  came. 

Traces  of  that  battle  may  be  seen  yet — so  says  the  legend.  The 
marshes  and  mires  are  still  there,  and  beneath  them  the  bones  of  the 
mastodons,  as  well  as  those  of  many  other  animals. 

There  was  a terrible  slaughter  of  animals,  and  the  Indians  grieved 
much  at  the  loss  of  so  much  food.  The  Great  Spirit,  in  remem- 
brance of  that  day  and  out  of  compassion  for  the  unfortunate  In- 
dians— so  says  the  legend — caused  the  cranberry  to  come  and  grow 
in  the  marshes,  to  be  used  as  food.  Its  coat  is  always  bathed  in 
blood,  in  remembrance  of  that  awful  battle. 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that  the  bones  of  the  mastodon  are  usually 
found  in  marshy  places.  The  first  complete  skeleton  was  procured 
in  1801  from  the  morass  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  north  of  the 
New  Jersey  line.  Since  then  specimens  have  been  found  in  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Missouri  and  other  States. 
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HERE  is  the  harbor?  Why  not  call  it  Arbor 
City,  seeing  that  you  have  so  many  grape  ar- 
bors and  no  water  harbor?  These  were  the 
queries  of  General  George  B.  McClellan,  on 
visiting  Egg  Harbor  City  at  the  time  he  was  a candidate 
for  Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1877.  To  the  uninform- 
ed visitor,  no  doubt,  the  name  “Egg  Harbor  City”  seems 
inappropriate.  In  vain  he  looks  for  the  harbor  and 
often  the  question  is  asked,  “Where  is  the  harbor?”  To 
justify  the  wisdom  of  the  founders  in  selecting  the  name 
of  “Egg  Harbor”  for  this  city,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
beginning.* 

Geographically,  Egg  Harbor  City  is  properly  named. 
In  the  southwest  (about  seven  miles  distant)  is  the  Great 
Egg  Harbor  River,  and  about  the  same  distance  north- 
east from  the  built-up  portion  of  the  city  is  the  Little 
Egg  Harbor  or  Mullica  River,  the  latter  stream  form- 
ing the  northeast  boundary  of  the  city.  The  plan  of 
the  founders  was  to  build  here  a city  extending  from  the 
banks  of  the  Little  Egg  Harbor  River  to  the  Camden 
and  Atlantic  Railroad,  and  shipping  interests  played  no 
little  part  in  the  minds  of  the  projectors.  Excursions 
direct  from  New  York  were  arranged  and  there  are  still 
some  people  living  who  came  to  Egg  Harbor  City  by  this 
waterway.  There  was  a harbor  deep  enough  for  ordin- 

* For  this  interesting  account  of  Egg  Harbor  City  the  Annalist  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  George  F.  Breder,  postmaster  and  editor.  Reference  is  made  to  the  old 
Gloucester  Furnace  and  its  owners,  whose  lands  became  the  site  of  Egg  Harbor 
City,  on  pages  160  and  163. 
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harbor  plans 
#banDoneU* 


ary  shipping,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
deepen  this.  A commercial  city,  with 
direct  waterways  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  was  the  dream  of  the  founders. 

Since  then  much  has  changed,  and  while  the  city  still 
extends  in  territory  to  the  Little  Egg  Harbor  or  Mullica 
River,  that  part  lying  along  the  Camden  and  Atlantic 


Railroad  has  been  settled  and  the  harbor  and  harbor  plans 
are  apparently  abandoned.  A stranger  is  naturally  puz- 
zled at  the  aquatic  name. 

The  vast  strip  of  land  now  comprising  Egg  Harbor 
City  and  the  greater  part  of  Galloway  and  Mullica  Town- 
ships was  owned  by  William  Ford  and  Stephen  Colwell. 
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JjDtnC  anti  In  1854,  when  the  first  train  on  the 

CcDat  £>toamp£*  Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad 
made  its  labored  way  from  Camden  to 
the  seashore,  there  were  among  the  invited  guests  of  the 
railroad  company  a number  of  prominent  Germans  of 
Philadelphia.  The  region  through  which  the  road  pass- 
ed was  a desolate  succession  of  pine  forests  and  cedar 
swamps;  no  towns  or  cities  were  found  along  the  way; 
only  here  a woodcutter’s  or  charcoal  burner’s  hut  and 
there  a rickety  saw  mill.  Drs.  William  and  Henry 
Schmoele,  P.  M.  Wolsieffer  and  others,  upon  their  return 
to  Philadelphia,  planned  a great  German  settlement  in 
these  barren  lands.  At  that  time  the  Know  Nothing 
movement  was  at  its  height,  and  the  Germans  all  over 
the  country  were  yearning  for  homes  among  their  fellow 
countrymen.  The  projectors  bought  30,000  acres  of 
land  from  Mr.  Colwell  and  about  8,000  acres  from  Mr. 
Ford,  and  organized  the  Gloucester  Farm  and  Town  As- 
sociation. The  station  on  the  Camden  and  Atlantic 
Railroad  was  then  known  as  Cedar  Bridge,  probably  de- 
riving its  name  from  a creek  and  cedar  swamp  about  a 
mile  above  the  present  station. 

Egg  Harbor  City  was  laid  out  in  an  elaborate  style  on 
paper  in  1856,  and  advertising  was  extensively  carried 
on  throughout  the  United  States.  From  East  and  West, 
North  and  South,  sturdy  Germans  came  with  their  fam- 
ilies to  find  but  a wilderness.  The  association  had  the 
city  laid  out  in  blocks  and  lots ; it  at  once  commenced  the 
erection  of  buildings,  and  the  new-comers  were  in  every 
instance  well  supplied.  Work  was  plenty  for  everybody, 
and,  judging  from  the  reminiscences  of  pioneers  still  liv- 
ing, the  primitive  days  in  Egg  Harbor  City  were  very 
much  enjoyed.  In  addition  to  the  scheme  of  building  a 
city,  a farming  district  was  planned  and  the  association 
had  its  agents  in  every  large  city  in  the  Union.  From 
out  of  this  wilderness  soon  a village  arose  and  new  set- 
tlers came  fast.  Within  five  years  Egg  Harbor  City 
had  bright  prospects.  It  was  then  the  largest  town  in 
Atlantic  County.  A charter  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature in  1858,  incorporating  the  town  as  a city.  At  the 
first  municipal  election  P.  M.  Wolsieffer  was  elected 
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^patriotism  anO  Mayor.  This  gentleman  later  was 
dDOUcariom  elected  to  the  Assembly  from  Atlantic 

County. 

The  war  in  1861  retarded  the  work  of  colonization  and 
checked  the  progress  of  Egg  Harbor  City.  Many  of  its 
young  men  enlisted  in  the  army  and  a company  was  or- 
ganized by  Captain  J.  J.  Fritschy.  The  bravery  of  the 
young  men  is  attested  by  the  few  who  were  spared  to 
come  home.  Some  of  the  best  men  of  Egg  Harbor  City 
gave  their  lives  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  includ- 
ing Lieutenant  Fritschy,  only  son  of  Captain  J.  J. 
Fritschy,  who  was  wounded  at  Cold  Harbor  and  died 
after  reaching  home.  The  patriotism  of  the  German- 
Americans  has  never  been  questioned. 

The  education  of  the  rising  generation  was  by  no  means 
neglected  in  the  new  city.  One  of  the  very  first  build- 
ings erected  was  a combination  excursion  house  and  school 
house.  This  building  was  of  oblong  shape  and  stood 
in  the  public  square  near  the  railroad,  until  a few  years 
ago.  The  handsome  school  house  so  conspicuous  to  the 
traveller  passing  Egg  Harbor  City,  on  Agassiz  street 
(now  the  new  county  road),  was  built  in  1876  and  en- 
larged in  1897. 

When  Egg  Harbor  City  was  laid  out  it  was  the  inten- 
tion to  commence  building  operations  at  both  ends — the 
railroad  and  the  river,  a distance  of  seven  miles.  A few 
miles  from  the  river  was  the  Gloucester  Lake,  and  here 
stood  an  old  furnace,  a relic  of  Revolutionary  times. 
There  were  also  a few  houses  and  the  settlement  was 
known  as  Gloucester  Furnace.  A school  house  was  also 
erected  and  in  his  early  days  V.  P.  Hoffman,  the  pres- 
ent City  Clerk,  taught  there.  A saw  mill  was  operated 
by  the  Kah  brothers  and  J.  L.  Baier.  Mr.  Baier  is  now 
a prosperous  merchant  in  Atlantic  City.  This  settlement 
did  not  seem  to  make  much  headway,  and  where  once 
a good  start  was  made  there  is  to-day  but  little  to  be  seen 
of  former  activity.  The  school  was  abandoned,  the  saw 
mill  burned  and  the  old  settlers  moved  elsewhere. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  from  the  start  to  in- 
duce factories  to  locate  here,  but  the  hopes  of  the  pro- 
jectors were  never  fully  realized.  The  Gloucester  Farm 
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Wtyt  <0lD  JBtano  and  Town  Association  erected  a large 
jfattorp*  factory  building  near  the  railroad  in 

the  upper  part  of  the  city,  known 
as  the  piano  factory.  The  Shoemaker  Piano  Company 
were  to  occupy  the  building,  but  there  was  a disagree- 
ment between  the  manufacturers  and  the  towns-people. 


The  building  was  never  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  erected.  It  was  utilized  for  various  enterprises,  but 
stood  idle  most  of  the  time  and  was  torn  down  a few  years 
ago,  being  unsafe  for  further  habitation.  Upon  its 
foundation  a one-story  building  was  erected,  which  is  now 
the  power  house  of  the  electric  light  plant. 
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iDtttCpat&S  an&  The  numerous  tailoring  establish- 
Wi\\t  JBatlltS*  ments  are  now  a source  of  revenue  for 
the  inhabitants.  They  manufacture 
coats  for  wholesale  houses  in  Philadelphia.  There  are 
thirty  shops,  as  they  are  familiarly  called,  each  employ- 
ing from  fifteen  to  forty  hands,  and  paying  good  wages. 
The  Winterbottom,  Carter  & Co.’s  bone  knife-handle 
factory  employs  about  fifty  hands,  while  the  same  number 
is  at  present  at  work  in  the  newly  established  Liberty  Cut 
Glass  Works.  There  are  other  establishments  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Within  the  past  two  years,  Egg  Harbor 
City  has  experienced  a decided  boom,  and  new  buildings 
— some  very  fine  and  modern  structures — are  going  up  in 
all  parts  of  the  city. 

The  early  settlers  found  that  the  soil  was  particularly 
well  adapted  for  raising  grapes,  and  since  the  first  intro- 
duction of  grape  vines,  as  early  as  1859,  by  a pioneer, 
J.  Ph.  Wild,  grape  culture  and  wine  making  have  been 
extensively  carried  on.*  There  are  numerous  large  wine 
vaults  within  the  city  limits  and  the  product  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  finding  a ready  market.  The  largest  vaults 
were  for  years  conducted  by  J.  H.  Bannihr.  The  large 
wine  firm  of  H.  T.  Dewey  & Sons  Co.,  of  New  York,  after 
investigation  found  that  nowhere  in  America  could 
better  grapes  for  producing  wine  be  raised  than  in  the 
light,  sandy  soil  of  Egg  Harbor  City.  Ten  years  ago 


*The  opportunity  for  making  wine  and  brandy  in  old  Egg  Harbor  and  other 
parts  of  West  Jersey  was  not  overlooked  by  the  first  proprietors.  In  a letter  from 
the  West  New  Jersey  Society,  of  Eondon,  to  their  agent,  Jeremiah  Basse,  in  West 
Jersey,  under  date  of  December  24,  1692,  Robert  Hackshawe,  speaking  for  the  so- 
ciety, discloses  the  fact  that  they  were  good  judges  of  liquor.  He  says  : “ We  have 
ordered  Mr.  Westland  to  agree  with  a ffrench  Cooper,  now  at  Plimouth,  who  is 
recommended  to  us  as  a man  well  skill’d  in  the  makeing  of  Cask  * * * also  in 
makeing  of  rome  and  brandy.  Pray,  try  his  skill  in  all  these  p’ticulars,  and  let 
him  not  be  Idle,  but  be  providing  of  good  store  of  Oyle  Casks  against  next  ffishing 
season  ; and  when  ye  season  of  ye  year  is  ffit  for  it,  lett  him  exercise  his  Talent  a 
litle  in  makeing  some  wine,  and  send  us  a Cast  of  each  sort,  the  rome  in  a small 
Caske  and  the  Brandy  in  Bottles,  because  that  cannot  come  in  Caske.” 

Wines  anl  other  intoxicants  were  used  almost  universally  in  those  days.  We 
are  assured  by  credible  writers  that  it  was  no  scandal  to  the  church  that  the  rector 
could  drink  his  wardens  and  parishioners  blind.  Even  the  great  and  good  Wil- 
liam Penn  kept  a brewery  in  Philadelphia,  and  Gabriel  Thomas,  in  his  history  of 
“Pennsylvania  and  West  New  Jersey,”  (1698)  mentions  “the  several  sorts  of  wild 
fruits,  as  excellent  grapes,  red  and  black,  white  muscatel  and  fox,  which  from 
frequent  experience  have  produced  choice  wine,  being  daily  cultivated  by  skilful 
vinerons  ; they  will  in  a short  space  of  time  have  very  good  liquor  of  their  own, 
and  some  to  supply  their  neighbors,  to  their  great  advantage,  as  these  wines  are 
more  pure  and  much  more  wholesome.”  The  seductive  pear  and  peach  cider  was 
also  one  of  the  products  of  the  artless  Quakers  in  those  days,  and  in  speaking  of 
the  excellent  orchards,  Thomas  mentions  “the  pears  and  peaches,  of  which  they 
distill  a liquor  much  like  the  taste  of  rum  or  brandy,  which  they  make  yearly  in 
great  quantities.”— A.  M.  H. 
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2L  WiXlt  they  bought  the  vaults  of  Mr.  Bannihr 

C^ant’0CDrpmmceand  at  once  commenced  buying  all 
the  grapes  they  could  get.  This  they 
have  done  every  season.  Their  cellars  are  now  stocked 
with  the  choicest  native  wines  and  the  original  cellar  ca- 
pacity has  been  very  much  enlarged.  Among  the  wine 
producers  with  a large  output,  we  must  also  include  L. 
N.  Renault  & Sons  Company,  who  make  a champagne 
which  compares  favorably  with  the  product  of  France; 
Ernst  A.  Schmidt,  S.  Oberst  & Son,  John  Schuster, 
Charles  Saalman,  Joseph  Butterhof  and  Herman  Kayser 
& Son.  They  are  the  largest  of  the  dealers,  but  there 
are  numerous  others.  The  once-famous  vaults  of  J.  H. 
Hincke  are  now  abandoned.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hincke  the  wines  were  sold  in  bulk  to  some  of  the  above 
dealers. 

In  the  same  year  that  J.  Ph.  Wild  planted  the  first 
grape  vines  in  Egg  Harbor  City,  the  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  H.  T.  Dewey  & Sons  Co.  planted  the  first 
vineyard  in  Ohio,  near  the  city  of  Sandusky.  The  ex- 
periences of  Mr.  Dewey  in  his  venture  are  very  interest- 
ing, and  as  the  firm  is  now  so  closely  identified  with 
Egg  Harbor  City  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  relate  some  of 
them.  Mr.  Dewey’s  success  in  having  his  vines  in  full 
bearing  in  i860  produced  a marvellous  effect  upon  the 
popular  mind  in  the  surrounding  country.  Hundreds 
of  people  came  to  look  at  a 'Teal  live  vineyard.”  Every- 
body began  to  raise  grapes,  for  miles  around.  It  was  no 
easy  task  to  introduce  native  wines  to  the  American, 
who  had  no  faith  in  anything  but  the  word  "imported” 
and  a label  which  he  could  not  read.  When  Mr.  Dewey 
began  his  career  as  wine  merchant  in  1864,  his  first  con- 
signment to  New  York  proved  a failure.  The  firm  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff  before  the  wine  reached  them 
and  Mr.  Dewey  was  compelled  to  either  take  his  goods 
back  to  Ohio  or  open  a house  in  New  York  on  his  own 
account.  He  chose  the  latter.  Then  began  the  seem- 
ingly unequal  fight  for  the  young  and  weak  American  in- 
dustry against  all  the  vested  interests  and  business  con- 
nections of  the  foreign  wine  importers,  backed  by  the 
prejudice  of  the  great  majority  of  wine  drinkers.  Suc- 
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jforrign3labei£ort  cess  came  slow,  but  sure,  and  it  is  now 

SDometftiC  excepti°n  to  meet  men  who  are 

not  acquainted  with  at  least  some  of 
the  many  varieties  of  American  wines,  and  who  frankly 
admit  their  preference  for  these  over  the  majority  of  im- 
ported wines.  Egg  Harbor  City  may  well  claim  a share 
in  aiding  this  development ; but  confidence  cannot  yet  be 
fully  established ; otherwise  foreign  high-sounding  labels 
would  not  be  tacked  on  Egg  Harbor  wines,  and  we  have 
it  from  good  authority  that  this  is  the  case. 


Home  of  General  E)noch  Doughty,  deceased,  now  the  residence  of  Miss  Sarah  N. 
Doughty,  Doughty’s  Mill. 
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1740  to  1848. 


IFTY  years 
ago,  when 
Atlantic 
City  was 
founded, 
Egg  Harbor 
City  was  not 
On  the  map. 

Mayslanding,  the  county-seat,  was  the  industrial  center 
of  the  county,  and  ship  yards  and  bog  iron  furnaces  were 
then  in  operation.  Charcoal  and  lumber  were  exported 
in  considerable  quantities.  Another  industry  of  that 
period,  and  the  only  one  which  has  survived  the  half  cen- 
tury of  vicissitudes,  was  that  of  glass  making.  As  the 
iron  industry  waned,  the  glass  business  improved. 

About  the  year  1814  William  Coffin  purchased  of  Wil- 
liam Griffith  two  tracts  of  timber  land  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  county,  whereon  had  already  been  built  a saw  mill, 
which  he  thereafter  managed  successfully.  In  1819 
Jonathan  Haines  obtained  a half  interest  of  William 
Coffin,  and  they,  as  partners,  originated  the  old  Hammon- 
ton  Glass  Works,  this  being  the  first  attempt  in  Atlantic 
County,  after  the  closing  of  the  bog  ore  iron  furnaces,  to 
utilize  the  growing  timber  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
William  Coffin  subsequently  became  the  sole  proprietor 
of  the  glass  works  and  conducted  them  successfully  for 
many  years.  The  settlement  took  its  name  from  John 
Hammond  Coffin,  son  of  William  Coffin. 
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4i5la8#  Wotk$  Subsequently  other  glass  factories 

at  <0ia$£boro*  were  starte(i  the  P^ne  regi°n>  Coffin 
and  Haines  having  demonstrated  that 
the  manufacture  of  glass  could  be  made  remunerative  in 
a country  where  there  was  plenty  of  pure  white  sand  and 
an  abundance  of  timber,  even  though  the  transportation 
was  slow  and  expensive. 

Glass  works  were  subsequently  established  at  Water- 
ford, Winslow  and  Jackson,  near  the  present  northwestern 
boundary  of  Atlantic  County.  The  works  at  Waterford 
were  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  window  glass. 

FIRST  GLASS  WORKS  IN  AMERICA. 

The  first  glass  works  in  New  Jersey,  and  probably  the  first  in 
America,  were  located  about  eight  miles  from  Salem,  by  Casper 
Wistar  in  1740.  The  Lords  of  Trade  at  London  were  notified  on 
July  31,  1740,  by  Charles  Clarkesse,  secretary  of  the  custum  house 
commissioners,  London,  that  ‘William  Frasor,  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms at  Salem,  in  West  Jersey,  has  informed  the  commissioners  that 
there  has  lately  been  erected  a glass  work  within  eight  miles  of  that 
port  by  one  Casper  Wistar,  a Palatine,  and  is  brought  to  perfection 
so  as  to  make  glass.”  These  works  were  about  one  and  a half  miles 
from  the  present  village  of  Allowaystown.  The  Casper  Wistar  re- 
ferred to  was  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Casper  Wistar,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  became  distinguished  as  a physician  and  author.  The 
works  were  afterwards  abandoned. 

Seven  brothers  left  the  Wistar  Glass  Works  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution.  Their  names  were  Jacob,  Solomon,  John,  Chris- 
tian, Adam,  Francis  and  Philip  Stanger,  or  Stsengeer.  They  took 
with  them  an  only  sister,  Sophia,  and  upon  a tract  of  timber  pur- 
chased of  Archibald  Moffitt,  they  erected  a glass  works  and  operated 
them  until  1780,  when  they  were  compelled  to  make  an  assignment, 
on  account  of  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  Continental  money. 
The  unfortunate  brothers  were  sent  to  debtors’  prison  at  Gloucester, 
and  the  next  year  the  property  was  purchased  at  sheriff’s  sale  by 
Colonel  Thomas  Heston,  fresh  from  campaign  duty,  then  residing 
at  Cooper’s  Point,  opposite  Philadelphia,  and  Thomas  Carpenter,  of 
Carpenter’s  Landing,  now  Mantua.  Colonel  Heston  made  his  resi- 
dence at  the  works,  which  were  known  as  Heston’s  Glass  Works 
for  some  years.  At  the  suggestion  of  a member  of  the  celebrated 
Gloucester  Fox  Hunting  Club,  on  the  occasion  of  a convivial  gath- 
ering at  Colonel  Heston’s  House,  after  a hunt  and  capture  of  Rey- 
nard, the  name  was  changed  to  Glassboro,  and  has  ever  since  borne 
that  name. 

The  works  at  Glassboro  are  still  in  the  possession  of 
Colonel  Heston’s  descendants,  the  Whitneys — his  daugh- 
ter, Bethsheba,  having  married  Captain  Eben  Whitney. 
Another  of  Colonel  Heston’s  immediate  descendants  is 
Mrs.  Charles  Evans,  wife  of  the  president  of  the  Atlantic 
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&un2M£  45 las#;  City  National  Bank.  Mr.  Evans  has 
ij louring  CnDCtU  ^een  a leading  spirit  in  all  movements 
for  the  advancement  of  Atlantic  City 
for  a generation  past.  Still  another  of  the  Revolutionary 
soldier’s  descendants  is  Sheriff  Samuel  Kirby,  of  Atlantic 
County,  brother  of  Mrs.  Evans.  Thomas  W.  Synnott,  of 
Wenonah,  is  another  of  these  descendants.  Mr.  Synnott 
recently  erected  a Presbyterian  Church  at  Wenonah  as 
a memorial  to  his  mother,  who  was  Hannah  Heston 
Whitney  before  her  marriage.  Colonel  Thomas  Heston 
was  a brother  to  Colonel  Edward  W.  Heston,  another 
“fighting  Quaker”  of  the  Revolution,  who  founded 
Hestonville,  now  a part  of  Philadelphia. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  United 
States  Gazette,  a Philadelphia  newspaper,  on  May  21, 
1803.  It  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  condition  of  the 
works  and  character  of  the  glass  business  a hundred  years 
ago: 

JERSEY  GEASS  WORKS  TO  BE  SOED. 

For  sale,  the  glass  works  late  Heston  & Carpenter’s,  situate  at  the  head  of 
Mantua  Creek  in  the  County  of  Gloucester,  20  miles  from  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
with  2000  acres  of  land,  or  a part  thereof,  as  may  suit  the  purchaser.  There  is  on 
the  premises  adjoining  the  works  a large  commodious  store,  also  a house  occupied 
as  a tavern.  The  stand  for  both  is  excellent,  on  a public  stage  road  from  Philadel- 
phia to  the  lower  counties.  There  are  several  improved  farms,  houses  and  lots  of 
land  for  the  accommodation  of  the  workmen,  with  many  conveniences  and  im- 
provements too  numerous  to  enumerate.  A large  portion  of  the  land  is  unim- 
proved woodland  and  some  valuable  cedar  swamps.  Immediate  possession  can  be 
had  on  part  of  premises,  and  the  works  may  be  put  in  order  for  an  early  Fall 
blast  at  a small  expense,  as  there  is  a quantity  of  wood  on  hand  and  a quantity  of 
first  quality  clay  on  hand  to  prepare  the  Potts  - For  terms  and  further  particulars, 
enquire  of  Thomas  Clayton,  No.  126  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia,  Thomas 
Carpenter,  on  Mantua  Creek,  or  Hannah  Heston  at  the  Works. 

Colonel  Heston  was  then  deceased  and  his  widow, 
Hannah  (Clayton)  Heston,  was  the  sister  of  the  Thomas 
Clayton  named  in  the  advertisement.  The  present  town 
of  Clayton  was  named  after  this  family. 

The  window  glass  manufacturers  kept  their  factories 
in  operation  seven  days  in  the  week,  because  they  believed 
that  they  must  blow  the  glass  whenever  the  molten  ma- 
trial  was  ready,  and  they  had  not  yet  learned  how  to 
regulate  the  time  of  the  melt.  Miss  Hannah  C.  Porter, 
now  of  Atlantic  City,  said  as  long  ago  as  1871 : “The 

Waterford  glass  works,  of  which  my  father,  Joseph  Por- 
ter, was  the  owner,  was  the  first  to  stop  working  on  Sun- 
day. This  was  in  March,  1848.  My  mother  and  sis- 
ters distinctly  remember  hearing  father  say  it  was  a 
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(H;0leittHlle  anti  tract  given  him  by  Rev.  Allen  H. 
SphtOtoia  Wotkti.  Brown  that  caused  him  to  investigate 
the  matter  and  see  if  the  melts  could  be 
made  without  working  on  the  Sabbath. The  manufacturers 
had  two  or  three  meetings  on  the  subject,  and  decided 
to  engage  the  men  for  the  next  year  not  to  blow  on  Sun- 
day. My  father  came  home  on  a Saturday  from  the 
last  meeting.  My  brother  Clark,  who  was  then  a part- 
ner with  father,  called  the  men  together  and  told  them 
the  result  of  the  meeting.  All  of  the  men,  with  one  ex- 
ception, wanted  to  know  why  they  could  not  stop  at  once, 
which  they  did,  and  from  that  time  there  was  no  glass 
blown  for  Joseph  Porter  & Son  on  Sunday,  and  our  Sab- 
baths in  Waterford  were  as  quiet  as  any  other  country 
town.”  All  the  window  glass  factories  in  South  Jersey 
thereafter  abandoned  glass  blowing  on  Sunday. 

Daniel  and  John  Estell  engaged  in  the  glass  business 
at  Estellville  in  1834.  The  works,  which  were  erected 
by  John  H.  Scott,  father  of  Lewis  P.  Scott,  present  Coun- 
ty Clerk,  were  operated  successfully  for  some  years  by 
the  Estell  brothers,  and  afterwards  by  two  practical  glass 
men,  named  Getsinger  and  Rosenbaum.  At  a later  date 
(about  1875)  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  Alexander 
H.  Sharp,  who  failed  to  make  them  a financial  success, 
and  they  were  then  closed  permanently. 

About  thirteen  miles  northwest  of  Estellville,  at  Mino- 
tola,  on  the  line  of  the  New  Jersey  Southern  Railroad, 
glass  works  were  started  in  1895.  The  capacity  of  the 
works  at  that  time  was  about  $25,000  worth  of  manufac- 
tured goods  a year.  In  1903  the  capacity  was  $250,000 
a year — a ten-fold  increase  in  eight  years.  The  proprie- 
tors of  these  works,  the  George  Jonas  Glass  Co.,  are  well- 
known  glass  manufacturers.  They  manufacture  flint, 
green  and  amber  bottles.  The  superintendent  is  David 
C.  Applegate. 
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battle  of  IKet)  OBanft. 

October  22,  1777. 


N a preceding  chapter  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  battle  of  Red  Bank.  A paper  on  the 
“Defence  of  Fort  Mercer,”  read  by  the  An- 
nalist before  the  Monmouth  County  Histori- 
cal Association,  in  1900,  gave  a true  account  of  that  bat- 
tle— one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Revolutionary  pe- 
riod. It  is  one  of  the  annals  of  Old  Gloucester,  in  whose 
history  we  of  Atlantic  County  have  an  interest. 

Along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Delaware,  across  from 
League  Island,  where  modern  battleships  gleam  white 
in  their  might,  and  opposite  the  ramparts  of  old  Fort 
Mifflin,  among  the  trees  and  beneath  the  undergrowth, 
we  can  trace  a rounded  ridge,  a tangle-hidden  ditch  and 
a few  hillocks — all  that  is  left  of  the  old  fort  at  Red 
Bank,  where  four  hundred  soldiers  of  the  Rhode  Island 
line  held  an  unfinished  earthworks  against  an  assault 
from  the  rear  by  two  thousand  well-disciplined  and  well- 
equipped  Hessians — “trained  men  of  well-knit  sinews” — 
where  a band  of  patriots  met  the  odds  of  five  to  one,  and 
drove  them  back  in  signal  rout. 

A marble  shaft,  whose  inscription  is  half  obliterated, 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Christopher  Greene 
and  his  band  of  patriots,  looms  up  gray  in  the  woodland 
gap.  The  dedication  of  this  shaft  was  signalized  exactly 
fifty  years  after  the  battle,  by  a sham  fight  between  the 
Pennsylvania  troops,  commanded  by  Colonel  Bartle,  rep- 
resenting the  Hessians,  and  the  New  Jersey  militia,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Armstrong,  representing  the  Ameri- 
cans.* A short  distance  from  the  monument  stands  an 
ancient  farm  house,  built  in  1748,  according  to  a stone  set 

*The  neglected  condition  of  the  monument  erected  to  commemorate  the  bravery 
of  Colonel  Greene  and  his  band  of  patriots  is  discreditable  to  the  Government  upon 
whose  grounds  it  is  located,  and  to  the  county  within  whose  bounds  it  is  situated. 
For  years  it  has  been  the  prey  of  vandals,  and  its  once-polished  sides  are  now 
scratched  and  marred  by  the  pencil  and  pick  of  the  plebe. 
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#mt  ^tytail,  in  the  eastern  gable,  and  around  it  clus- 
€lttafeer  2Dame*  ter  stories  of  a dauntless  Quaker  dame, 
Ann  Whitall,  who  is  said  to  have 
sat  at  her  spinning  wheel  while  cannon  balls  crashed 
around  and  through  the  house.  This  incident,  stated  by 


Col.  Christopher  Greene. 

Mickle,  in  his  “Reminiscences  of  Old  Gloucester,”  and  re- 
peated by  Lossing,  in  his  “Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,” 
is  of  doubtful  authenticity ; howbeit,  it  is  much  more  cred- 
ible than  the  anecdote  of  Commodore  Joshua  Barney. 
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BATTLE  OF  RED  BANK. 


SDODgtng  a One  of  the  enemy’s  galleys,  at  the  time 

Cannon  115alL  this  battle,  had  a brass  eighteen- 
pounder,  which  told  at  every  fire.  Said 
the  Commodore:  “The  Americans  on  board  the  gun- 

boats soon  became  so  well  acquainted  with  the  sound  of 
her  explosion,  that  whenever  she  went  off  some  one 
would  cry  out,  ‘galley  shot,’  at  which  all  hands  would  lie 
down.”  It  must  be  admitted  that  dodging  a cannon  ball 
is  by  no  means  an  ordinary  feat ! 

Historians  may  accord  the  honors  to  Monmouth,  Tren- 
ton, Princeton,  Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  but  the  meed  of 
praise,  in  equal  measure,  belongs  to  Red  Bank.  Mon- 
mouth had  her  Molly  Pitcher ; Red  Bank  her  Christopher 
Greene.  The  cry  of  Major  Pitcairn  to  the  seventy  pa- 
triots of  Lexington,  “Disperse,  you  rebels;  throw  down 
your  arms  and  disperse,”  had  a fitting  answer  in  the  reply 
of  the  brave  Greene  at  Red  Bank:  “King  George  be 

d d;  we  ask  no  quarter.” 


INCIDENTS  PRECEDING  THE  BATTLE  OF  RED  BANK. 


In  September,  1777,  following  the  defeat  of  Washington  at  Brandy- 
wine, and  the  massacre  of  Wayne’s  three  hundred  patriots  at  Paoli, 
the  victorious  army  of  Sir  William  Howe  entered  Philadelphia. 
About  the  same  time  Sir  Richard  Howe  entered  the  lower  Dela- 
ware with  his  fleet,  intending  to  co-operate  with  the  army  of  occu- 
pation in  Philadelphia.  Captain  Hammond,  commanding  the  Brit- 
ish frigate  “Roebuck,”*  of  forty-four  guns,  represented  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief that  if  a sufficient  force  could  be  sent  to  reduce 
the  fortifications  at  Billingsport,  three  miles  below  Red  Bank,  he 
would  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  opening  a passage  through  the 
chevaux-de-frise,  with  which  the  Americans  had  obstructed  the 
channel  between  Billingsport  and  Red  Bank.  General  Howe  at  once 
despatched  two  regiments  from  Chester,  under  Colonel  Stirling,  for 
that  purpose.  They  crossed  the  Delaware  a little  below  Billingsport, 
marched  to  the  rear  of  the  unfinished  works  and  made  a furious 
assault  upon  the  garrison.  The  Americans  were  dismayed  at  this 
unexpected  attack,  and  believing  themselves  unable  to  make  a suc- 
cessful resistance,  they  spiked  their  guns,  set  fire  to  the  barracks 
and  fled.  The  British  thereupon  demolished  the  works  on  the  river 
front,  made  a passage  seven  feet  wide  through  the  stockades,  sailed 
through  with  six  light  vessels  and  anchored  in  the  Delaware  below 
Red  Bank.f 


* The  Roebuck,  with  another  frigate  of  twenty-eight  guns,  several  smaller  armed 
vessels  and  a British  transport,  went  ashore  on  the  beach  north  of  what  is  now 
Atlantic  City  about  January  1,  1780. 

fThe  stockades,  or  chevaux-de-frise , were  made  of  poles  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  long  driven  into  the  mud.  At  the  top  of  each  pole  was  fastened  a long,  sharp 
piece  of  iron  for  the  purpose  of  piercing  the  bottom  of  any  vessel  that  might  at- 
tempt to  pass  over  the  obstruction. 
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ifortsf  apt  rtr  t Howe  determined  to  make  a general  sweep 

, , of  all  the  American  works  on  the  Delaware, 

aUD  siptullVU  and  with  that  end  in  view  he  concentrated  his 

entire  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  At 
this  time  two  Rhode  Island  regiments,  belonging  to  General  Var- 
num’s  brigade,  under  Colonel  Christopher  Greene,  garrisoned  Fort 
Mercer,  at  Red  Bank,  with  four  hundred  men.* 

It  was  very  important  for  the  American  cause  that  the  Delaware 
should  be  defended  against  the  invading  fleet.  On  a low  and 
marshy  island,  which  has  since  become  a part  of  the  mainland  of 


Pennsylvania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  Fort  Mifflin  was 
thrown  up  for  the  purpose  of  covering  with  batteries  the  river  ob- 
structions. On  the  opposite  New  Jersey  shore,  as  stated,  Fort 
Mercer  was  built  on  a high  bank,  commanding  the  open  stretch 
of  the  Delaware  above  and  below.  In  the  river  between  the  two 
forts,  under  cover  of  their  guns,  ranges  of  strong  frames  were  sunk 
as  chevaux-de-frise,  to  rake  the  wooden  bottoms  of  England’s  ships 
of  war,  and  blockade  the  narrow  channel.  These  efforts,  great  in 
their  day,  seem  puerile  in  this  age  of  floating  fortresses  and  thir- 
teen-inch rifles.f 

* In  the  manuscript  notes  of  a septuagenarian,  quoted  by  Mickle  in  1845,  we  are 
told  that  he,  the  septuagenarian,  was  in  the  fort  the  morning  after  the  battle,  when 
he  noticed  that  a number  of  the  men  were  blacks  and  mulattoes. 

f The  accompanying  plan  shows  the  main  operations  upon  the  Delaware  between 
the  middle  of  October  and  the  close  of  November,  1777.  Fort  Mifflin  is  seen  on  the 
lower  end  of  Mud  Island.  A and  B are  two  British  transports  ; C is  the  “ Experi- 
ment D the  “ Vigilant  ” frigate  ; E the  “Fury  ’ sloop  ; F a passage  opened  through 
the  stockades  at  Billingsport  ; G the  American  fleet  burned  at  Gloucester ; H the 
village  of  Woodbury  and  Cornwallis’s  encampment  on  the  21st  of  November,  1777  ; 
I shows  the  location  of  the  camp  on  the  24th,  between  the  branches  of  Timber 
Creek  ; J is  a battery  of  two  eighteen -pounders  and  two  nine-pounders ; K is  the 
fort  at  Billingsport,  Colonel  Stirling’s  corps,  and  Cornwallis’s  camp  on  the  18th  of 
November  ; L,  is  the  redoubt  on  Carpenter’s  Island  ; M the  redoubt  on  Province 
Island,  to  cover  the  bridge  in  the  direction  of  Philadelphia  ; N is  a battery  of  six 
twenty-four  pounders,  one  eight-inch  howitzer,  and  one  eight  inch  mortar  ; O is  a 
battery  with  one  eight-inch  howitzer  and  one  eight-inch  mortar ; P is  a battery 
with  one  thirteen  inch  mortar  ; n two  twelve-pounders ; o one  eighteen-pounder  ; 
S stockades  in  the  channel  in  front  of  Fort  Mifflin  ; a a small  vessel ; b wreck  of 
the  “ Merlin  c the  “ Liverpool  d the  “ Cornwallis”  galley  ; e the  “ Pearl 
f the  “ Somerset  g the  “ Roebuck  ” ; h wreck  of  the  “Augusta  i the  “Iris”; 
j a ship  sunk  ; k the  “ Vigilant  1 the  “ Fury  W the  Whitall  house,  just  below 
Fort  Mercer.  The  parallelograms  around  Fort  Mercer  denote  the  attack  by  Donop, 
on  October  22d.  The  small  island  between  Red  Bank  Island  and  the  New  Jersey 
shore  is  Woodbury  Island,  on  which  the  Americans  erected  a small  battery.  The 
creek,  just  below  Fort  Mercer,  is  Woodbury  Creek,  a deep  and  sluggish  stream  near 
the  Delaware. 
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l&OUtC  Of  t\)t  Fort  Mifflin  was  distant  from  Fort  Mercer 

about  one  mile  and  was  garrisoned  by  about 
four  hundred  men  of  the  Maryland  line,  in  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Samuel  Smith.  The 
American  fleet  in  the  river,  between  Red  Bank  and  Philadelphia,  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  galleys  commanded  by  Commander  Hazlewood.  The 
Americans  determined  to  hold  these  posts  to  the  last  extremity. 
Captain  Hammond,  as  we  have  seen,  had  forced  a way  through 
the  lower  channel  obstructions  and  come  to  within  range  of  the 
guns  at  Fort  Mercer  and  Fort  Mifflin.  Then  began  one  of  the 
most  glorious  stands  ever  made  by  patriots  fighting  for  home  and 
country  in  the  last  ditch. 

Count  Carl  Emil  Kurt  von  Donop,  a brave  German  offi- 
cer, was  sent  out  from  Philadelphia  with  four  battalions  of 
Hessian  veterans,  chosen  from  the  powerful  army  of  oc- 
cupation. On  Tuesday,  October  21,  1777,  they  crossed 
the  Delaware  at  Cooper’s  Ferry,  now  Camden,  marched 
to  Haddonfield,  and  thence  by  way  of  a place  then  known 
as  Cattletown,  to  the  King’s  Highway,  above  Woodbury 
and  toward  Red  Bank.  They  had  intended  taking  a 
more  direct  route,  but  the  Americans  had  destroyed  the 
bridge  over  Timber  Creek,  and  the  Hessians  were  obliged 
to  march  four  miles  up  the  creek  to  a shallow  ford,  at  or 
near  Clement’s  Bridge.* 

Colonel  Greene,  energetic,  obedient  and  patriotic,  had 
not  been  idle  during  those  October  days.  Washington 
had  written  him,  under  date  of  October  9th,  from  his 
headquarters  at  Skippack,  above  Philadelphia,  as  fol- 
lows : 


WASHINGTON’S  LETTER  TO  GREENE. 

“I  have  directed  General  Varnum  to  send  your  regiment  and  that 
of  Colonel  Angell’s  to  Red  Bank,  by  a route  which  has  been  mark- 
ed out  to  him.  The  command  of  that  detachment  will,  of  course, 
devolve  on  you,  with  which  you  will  proceed  with  all  expedition, 
and  throw  yourself  into  that  place.  When  you  arrive  there  you  will 
immediately  communicate  your  arrival  to  Colonel  Smith,  commander 
of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Mifflin,  and  Com.  Hazlewood,  commander 
of  the  fleet  in  the  river.  You  are  to  co-operate  with  them  in  every 
measure  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  obstructions  in  the  river, 
and  to  counteract  every  attempt  the  enemy  may  make  for  their  re- 
moval. You  will  find  a very  good  fortification  at  Red  Bank,  but 


*Jacob  c.  Barger,  living  at  1069  Germantown  avenue,  Philadelphia,  in  1901,  said  to 
the  writer  : “ There  is  a little  history  in  my  family  on  my  father’s  side,  concerning 
the  battle  of  Red  Bank.  My  great-great  grandfather  lived  with  his  family  at  Red 
Bank,  during  the  war  between  England  and  the  Colonies.  The  Hessians  came 
along  and  wanted  him  to  take  up  arms  for  King  George.  He  refused  and  took  re- 
fuge in  his  house.  They  went  in  and  jabbed  him  with  their  bayonets  and  carried 
him  out,  set  fire  to  the  house,  beat  him  with  the  butts  of  their  guns,  and  left  him  for 
dead.  He  revived,  but  died  not  long  after  from  the  bayonet  wounds. 
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(Il;ttfnt\>?£  if  anything  should  be  requisite  to  render  it 

“ stronger,  or  proportion  it  to  the  size  of  your 

3l£U0itnit0tK  garrison,  you  will  have  it  done.  The  cannon 

you  will  stand  in  need  of,  as  much  as  can  be 

spared,  will  be  furnished  from  the  galleys  at  Fort  Mifflin,  from  whence 
you  will  also  derive  supplies  of  military  stores.  I have  sent  Captain 
Duplessis,  with  some  officers  and  men,  to  take  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  artillery  for  your  garrison.  He  is  also  to  superintend  any  works 
that  may  be  necessary.  If  there  be  any  deficiency  of  men  for  the 
artillery  the  security  of  the  garrison  will  require  you  to  assist  them 
in  the  few  additional  ones  from  your  detachment.  You  should  not 
lose  a moment’s  time  in  getting  to  the  place  of  your  destination  and 
making  every  preparation  for  its  defence.  Any  delay  might  give 
the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  getting  there  before  you,  which  could 
not  fail  of  being  most  fatal  in  its  consequences.  If,  in  the  progress 
of  your  march,  you  should  fall  in  with  any  detachment  of  the  enemy, 
bending  toward  the  same  object,  and  likely  to  gain  it  before  you, 
and  from  intelligence  you  should  have  reason  to  think  yourself 

equal  to  the  task,  you  will  by  all 
means  attack  them  and  endeavor 
by  that  means  to  disappoint  their 
design.  I have  written  to  Gen- 
eral Newcomb,  of  the  Jersey  mili- 
tia, to  give  you  all  the  aid  in  his 
power,  for  which  you  will  accord- 
ingly apply  when  necessary.  Upon 
the  whole,  sir,  you  will  be  pleased 
to  remember  that  the  post  with 
which  you  are  now  entrusted  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to 
America,  and  demands  every  ex- 
ertion of  which  you  are  capable 
for  its  security  and  defence.  The 
whole  defence  of  the  Delaware  absolutely  depends  upon  it;  and 
consequently  all  the  enemy’s  hopes  of  keeping  Philadelphia  and 
finally  succeeding  in  the  object  of  the  present  campaign.  Influenced 
by  these  considerations,  I doubt  not  ^our  regard  to  the  service  and 
your  own  reputation  will  prompt  you  to  every  possible  effort  to  ac- 
complish the  important  end  of  your  trust,  and  frustrate  the  inten- 
tions of  the  enemy.” 

The  fact  that  Colonel  Greene  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  a post  that  was  of  “the  utmost  importance 
to  America,”  and  upon  which  the  whole  defence  of  the 
Delaware  absolutely  depended,  in  the  estimation  of  Wash- 
ington, is  a tribute  to  the  honor,  the  valor  and  the  judg- 
ment of  Colonel  Greene,  no  less  appreciable  than  the  gift 
of  a sword  by  Congress.* 

Not  having  men  to  properly  man  the  fort,  Colonel 
Greene  proposed  to  abandon  about  two-thirds,  or  the  up- 

*Christopher  Greece  was  a brave  and  accomplished  soldier.  When  the  battles  at 
Lexington  and  Concord  awakened  the  colonies,  he  joined  the  army.  After  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a Rhode  Island  regiment,  and  in 
that  capacity  accompanied  Arnold  through  the  wilderness  to  Quebec,  and  fought 
bravely  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  when  beleaguered  by  Montgomery. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Greene  was  forty-four  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1781.  He  left  a widow,  four  sons  and  five  daughters. 
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JBlau  per  end  of  it ; put  a double  board  fence 
Of  HDrfmce*  across  the  lower  third ; protect  it  with 
wooden  picketts  and  the  sharpened 
branches  of  trees;  place  the  cannon  in  such  a position  as 
to  rake  the  upper  part  of  the  fort;  cover  them  with 
bushes;  fill  the  space  between  the  two  fences  with  hay, 
old  lumber  and  such  other  obstructions  as  were  at  hand. 
The  cannon  were  heavily  loaded  with  grape  shot  and 
other  destructive  missiles.  It  was  arranged  that  only  a 
show  of  defence  should  be  made  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
fort,  which  was  to  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  attack 
was  found  to  be  in  earnest,  and  a retreat  made  to  the 
small  enclosure  or  main  fort  below.  This  was  to  be  de- 
fended to  the  last  extremity. 

The  little  garrison  was  not  expecting  a formidable  land 
attack,  and  their  sentry  lines  did  not  extend  far  beyond 
the  fortification.  They  must  be  in  readiness  for  any 
movement  made  by  that  fleet  of  war  vessels  in  the  river, 
whose  spars  could  be  seen  above  the  ramparts  of  the  fort. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  Hessians  appeared  before  the 
fort.  The  British  naval  force  in  the  river  was  ready  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  the  attack. 

Colonel  Greene  was  not  dismayed  by  the  appearance  of 
the  Hessians,  although  the  farthest  sentry  had  dashed 
into  the  fort  and  said  thev  numbered  twenty-five  hun- 
dred. He  immediately  ordered  preparations  for  the  de- 
fence. The  fourteen  guns  were  double-shotted  and  re- 
primed. Within  there  was  the  roll  of  drums  calling  to 
quarters,  the  rattle  of  snapping  flints,  the  hurrying  foot- 
falls of  men  forming  a line  along  the  parapets,  the  shout- 
ing of  orders,  the  clash  of  steel  and  the  tattoo  of  ramrods. 
Without  there  was  the  roll  of  Hessian  drums.  Then 
came  a time  of  silence,  when  the  men,  we  may  suppose, 
said  their  prayers  and  examined  their  flints. 

The  last  prenarations  were  made  within,  when  a Hes- 
sian officer  rode  out  from  the  woods,  across  the  open 
held,  bearing  a flag  of  truce  and  followed  by  a drummer. 
He  halted  close  to  the  ramparts  and  shouted : 

“The  king  of  England  orders  his  rebellious  subjects  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  they  are  warned  that  if  they  stand  the  battle  no 
quarter  will  be  given. 

Colonel  Greene  deoutized  a man  to  mount  the  parapet  and  fling 
back  the  answer:  “We  ask  no  quarter,  nor  will  we  give  any.” 
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Jb£60tan  Cry  One  trustworthy  account  says  the 

Of  iBtCtOHh  exact  words  were:  “We’ll  see  King 

George  be  damned  first ; we  ask  no 

quarter.” 

The  Hessian  officer  rode  back  to  lines  and  the  attack 
began  immediately. 

A field  battery  was  dragged  up  and  placed  “half  a shot 
away,”  says  an  old  chronicler,  “and  within  the  fort  all 
were  eager  and  busy.”  It  was  then  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  Hessians  opened  fire  with  their  bat- 
tery, hoping  to  make  a breach  in  the  walls.  At  the  same 
time  the  British  ships  below  the  chevaux-de-frise  began 
to  thunder  upon  the  little  fort,  but  many  of  their  balls 
fell  too  low  and  entered  the  bluff  beneath  the  works. 
After  cannonading  for  a short  time  the  Hessians  ad- 
vanced to  the  first  entrenchment.  Finding  this  abandon- 
ed, they  shouted  “Victory,”  waved  their  hats  and  rushed 
into  the  deserted  area  before  the  redoubt.  When  the 
first  of  the  assailants  had  come  up  to  the  abatis  and  were 
endeavoring  to  cut  away  the  branches,  the  Americans 
opened  a terrific  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry  in  front  and 
flank.  Death  rode  in  every  volley.  So  near  were  the 
Hessians  to  the  caponiere  or  looped  trench  which  flanked 
the  enemy  when  they  set  upon  the  main  fort,  that  the  wads 
were  blown  entirely  through  their  bodies.  The  officers 
leading  the  attack  fought  bravely.  Again  and  again 
they  rallied  their  men  and  brought  them  to  the  charge, 
but  they  fell  in  heaps  among  the  boughs  of  the  abatis  and 
into  the  moat.  In  the  thickest  of  the  fight  Donop  was 
easily  distinguished,  but  his  example  availed  nothing. 
Repulsed  from  the  redoubt  in  front,  his  men  made  an  at- 
tack upon  the  escarpment  on  the  northwest  or  river  side, 
but  the  fire  from  the  American  galleys  drove  them  back 
with  great  loss,  and  at  last  they  flew  in  great  disorder  to 
the  woods,  leaving  many  slain. 

Another  column  made  a simultaneous  attack  upon  the 
south,  but  were  repulsed,  and  all  retreated  save  twenty, 
who  were  standing  on  the  berm  against  the  shelvings  of 
the  parapet,  under  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  guns,  whence 
they  were  afraid  to  move.  They  were  captured  by  Man- 
duit,  the  French  engineer,*  who  had  sallied  from  the  fort 

*His  full  name  was  Captain  M.  du  Plessis  Manduit. 
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Mctrtat  of  t! )t  to  repair  some  palisades.  This  brave 

Frenchman,  making  another  sortie  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,  to  repair  the 
southern  abatis,  heard  a voice  from  among  the  heaps 
of  dead  and  dying  exclaim  in  broken  English : “Who- 

ever you  are,  draw  me  hence. ” This  was  Count  Donop. 
The  Frenchman  caused  him  to  be  carried  into  the  fort, 
where  it  was  found  that  his  hip  was  broken,  but  the 
wound  was  not  considered  fatal.  Remembering  the 
threat  of  the  Hessian  officer,  who  was  permitted  to  ap- 
proach the  fort  before  the  battle,  an  American  said,  in 
the  hearing  of  Donop : 

DEATH  OF  COUNT  DONOP. 

“It  is  determined  to  give  no  quarter.”  “I  am  in  your  hands,” 
said  the  Count,  “you  may  revenge  yourselves.”  Nevertheless,  the 
wounded  Hessian  was  properly  cared  for.  Manduit,  enjoining  the 
men  in  broken  English  to  be  generous  toward  their  bleeding  and 
humbled  prisoner,  Donop  said  to  him,  “You  appear  to  be  a foreigner, 
sir;  who  are  you?”  “A  French  officer,  sir,”  was  the  reply.  “I  am 
content,”  said  Donop ; “ I die  in  the  hands  of  honor  itself.” 

Donop  was  removed  first  to  the  Whitall  house,  below  the  fort, 
and  afterwards  to  the  house  of  one  Lowe,  over  the  dam,  at  Wood- 
bury Creek,  where  he  died  of  his  wounds  three  days  later.  When 
told  that  his  end  was  near,  he  said : “It  is  finishing  a noble  career 

early,  but  I die  the  victim  of  ambition  and  the  avarice  of  my 
sovereign.”  To  Colonel  Clymer  he  said : “See  in  me  the  vanity  of 

all  human  pride.  I have  shone  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  and 
now  I am  dying  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  house  of  an 
obscure  Quaker.” 

The  house  in  which  Donop  died  was  standing  until  about  i860. 
It  was  of  brick  with  the  old  style  hip  roof. 

The  defeat  of  the  Hessians  and  the  death,  not  only  of 
Donop,  but  of  Mingerode,  the  officer  second  in  command, 
demoralized  them,  and  they  retreated  towards  Cooper’s 
Ferry  in  detached  bodies,  begging  food  and  shelter  of 
those  whom  they  had  so  badly  treated.  The  transporta- 
tion of  the  wounded  caused  much  trouble,  and  as  one  de- 
tachment approached  Haddonfield,  a farmer  living  near 
the  road  was,  with  his  horse  and  cart,  pressed  into  service 
to  carry  those  who  were  unable  to  walk  further.  The 
appearance  of  armed  men  so  terrified  the  farmer  that  he 
neglected  to  fasten  down  the  front  of  his  cart,  and  in  as- 
cending a hill  near  the  village  the  weight  of  the  men  was 
thrown  on  the  rear  of  the  cart.  Consequently  all  were 
pitched  headlong  into  the  road,  at  which  there  was  much 
swearing  in  Dutch  by  the  soldiers  and  protestations  in 
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<Mlc&  b£  tl )t  English  by  the  farmer;  but  after  many 

Batteries  threats  the  vehicle  was  properly  secured 

and  the  journey  to  Cooper’s  Ferry  was 
completed.  At  the  beginning  of  their  retreat  this  de- 
tachment was  considerably  galled  by  the  American  gal- 


leys and  floating  batteries  in  the  river. 

Other  detachments  of  Hessians  retreated  by  way  of 
Blackwood  or  Chewslanding.  Near  the  latter  place  they 
were  met  by  a company  of  farmers’  boys,  who  held  them 
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prisoners 

Crcljangeo, 


at  bay  for  some  time.  This  detach- 
ment had  with  them  a brass  cannon, 
which  they  are  said  to  have  thrown  into 
the  creek  near  Chewslanding. 

The  battle  lasted  forty  minutes,  and  during  its  pro- 
gress at  least  one  American  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of 
a cannon.  The  Hessian  slain  were  buried  in  the  moat 
south  of  the  fort.  Those  who  were  not  mortally  wounded 
were  taken  to  Philadelphia  by  Manduit  and  exchanged. 


BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  LOSS. 


A letter  to  the  New  Jersey  Gazette,  dated  October  23,  1777,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  battle,  says : “In  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour’s  attack  they  ran  off  with  the  greatest  precipitation,  leaving  be- 
hind them  dead  about  ninety  persons.  Among  them  was  a lieuten- 
ant-colonel and  four  captains ; and  from  a good  authority  we  are 
assured  that  the  enemy  buried  one  colonel  and  twenty-one  privates 
between  the  fort  and  Cooper’s  Ferry,  and  carried  over  the  river  not 
less  than  two  hundred  wounded.  The  enemy  left  on  the  field, 
wounded,  Count  Donop,  his  brigade-major,  a lieutenant  and  about 
eighty  privates.  The  brigade-major  and  lieutenant  are  permitted 
to  go  into  Philadelphia,  and  most  of  the  privates  have  died  of  their 
wounds.” 

The  following  is  probably  a correct  summary  of  the  loss  on  both 
sides : 


* 

Hessians. 

Americans. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Prisoners. 

Killed. 

O 

Prisoners. 

Count  Donop 

1 

Colonel  Mingerode 

1 

1 

Brigade-Major 

1 

Captains. 

7. 

1 

1 

I 

Lieutenants 

O 

4 

1 

Ensign 

I 

Sergeants 

2 

Musicians 

1 

j 

I 

Privates 

77 

197 

20 

7 

19 

87 

201 

20 

I 

' 14 

22 

1 

A number  of  the  wounded  subsequently  died.  Including  these, 
the  Hessian  killed  numbered  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  Hessians  are  also  said  to  have  taken  over  the  Delaware  “not 
less  than  two  hundred  wounded.” 
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3|afo)  Wont  Of  Donop  was  buried  in  the  pathway 
a Count*  half  way  between  the  old  Whitall  house 

and  the  lower  end  of  the  fort,  the  feet 
towards  the  river.  Some  one  placed  a rough  stone  at 
his  head,  on  which  were  picked  in  a very  crude  way, 
the  letters,  “Here  lies  buried  Count  Donop.”  Years 
afterward  what  was  left  of  the  Hessian  was  dug  up  and 
distributed  among  various  persons  as  ghastly  relics. 
Time  was  when  men  were  guilty  of  exhibiting  canes,  the 
heads  of  which  were  set  with  teeth  taken  from  the  jaw 
bone  of  a count!  Annalist  John  F.  Watson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, said  he  visited  Red  Bank  in  1847,  and  at  the  house 
of  Louis  Whitall,  grandson  of  Friend  Job  Whitall,  he 
saw  the  skull  of  Count  Donop. 

Bill  Mcllvaine  and  a negro  Dick,  who  had  acted  as 
guides  for  the  Hessians,  being  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Americans,  were  immediately  hung  within  the  fort  for 
divers  outrages  which  they  had  committed.  “Old 
Mitch,”  another  negro  slave,  who  had  refused  to  act  as 
a guide,  lived  for  many  years,  and  often  told  how  fright- 
ened he  was  during  the  progress  of  the  battle.  Deter- 
mined not  to  bear  arms  against  his  country,  and  being 
afraid  to  run  away,  he  got  behind  a hay  rick,  and  lay  there 
flat  on  his  stomach  until  the  battle  was  over.  “Fust, 
when  de  cannon  ball  cum  along,”  he  used  to  say,  “I 
b’lieved  I was  a dead  nigger  sure ; but  lordy  massa,  when 
de  hot  fightin’  was  a-goin’  on,  I was  mos’  shuk  dead  as 
de  dam  cannon  balls  cum  a-plowin’  along  de  groun’  an’ 
a-flingin’  san’  in  ma  face.” 

While  the  Hessians  were  assaulting  Fort  Mercer,  the 
British  fleet  in  the  river,  besides  firing  in  the  direction 
of  Red  Bank,  made  an  attack  upon  Fort  Mifflin,  across 
the  river.* 

*“  While  the  enemy  was  attacking  the  fort,  the  Augusta,  of  sixty-four  guns  ; the 
Roebuck,  oi  forty-four  ; two  frigates,  of  thirty-two;  the  Merlin,  of  eighteen,  and 
their  large  galleys  came  through  the  lower  chevaux-de-frize,  and  kept  up  a great 
firing,  in  order  to  draw  off  our  galleys  from  giving  any  assistance  to  the  fort ; but 
they  were  mistaken.  The  Augusta,  in  going  down  in  the  evening,  got  aground. 
Early  this  morning  (October  23d)  all  the  galleys  and  floating  batteries  began  the 
attack,  when  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  ; so  that  the  very  elements 
seemed  to  be  on  fire.  At  eleven  o’clock  the  Augusta  was  set  on  fire,  and  at  twelve 
she  blew  up  with  an  astonishing  blast.  One  of  our  people  was  killed  in  a galley  by 
the  fall  of  a piece  of  timber,  and  we  were  so  near  that  some  of  our  powder-horns  took 
fire  and  blew  up.  The  engagement  still  continued  ; but  the  Roebuck  fell  lower 
down,  and  the  Merlin,  of  eighteen  guns,  ran  aground,  and  at  three  o clock  the 
enemy  set  fire  to  her,  when  the  engagement  ceased,  the  enemy  falling  still  lower 
down.  Thus  ended  two  glorious  days.  The  Commodore  (Hazlewood)  with  his 
boats  went  on  board  the  wrecks  and  took  out  much  plunder,  and  brought  off  two 
of  their  cannon,  one  an  eighteen,  the  other  a twenty-four  pounder.” — From  a 
“ Diary  of  the  Revolution ,”  October  23,  1777. 
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Bird’s-Eye  View  of  Atlantic  City,  from  First  Presbyterian  Church  Spire  in  1895 
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BATTLE  OF  RED  BANK. 


fettrgr  of  jfott  Fort  Mifflin  had  been  erected  on  Mud  Island, 
opposite  Fort  Mercer,  and  when  the  fleet  of 
flptffltn.  Lord  Howe  attempted  to  reach  Philadelphia  it 

presented,  together  with  Fort  Mercer,  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  to  his  passage  up  the  river.  Washington  had 
thrown  into  Fort  Mifflin  a garrison  which  made  a defence  not  less 
heroic  than  that  of  their  comrades  at  Red  Bank.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  valorous  fights  of  the  whole  Revolution.  Day  after  day  during 
more  than  a week  the  little  garrison  was  exposed  to  a terrific  cannon- 
ade from  the  batteries  which  the  British  had  set  up  on  Province  Island, 
and  from  the  British  fleet  in  the  river.  Colonel  Smith,  of  Mary- 
land, their  commander,  who  afterwards  received  from  Congress  a 
medal,  was  shot  down;  Major  Fleury,  an  equally  brave  French 
eneineer,  was  wounded,  and  few  of  the  other  officers  escaped  the 
galling  fire.  Indeed,  more  than  a thousand  cannon  balls  fell  upon 
the  fort.  It  was  not  until  the  works  had  been  battered  down,  the 
guns  dismounted  and  the  fort  filled  with  the  dead  and  dying  that 
the  gallant  Major  Thayer,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  had  assumed  com- 
mand, admitted  that  defence  was  hopeless  and  made  his  preparations 
for  retreat.  Even  then,  with  only  a handful  of  men  left,  by  direc- 
tion of  Colonel  Smith,  he  refused  to  surrender.  He  ordered  that 
all  the  stores  which  could  be  carried  off  should  be  gathered  together, 
that  the  wounded  should  be  cared  for,  and  that  all  hands  should 
take  to  the  boats  for  the  Jersey  shore  amidst  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
When  the  battle  had  begun  there  were  three  hundred  men  in  the 
fort ; when  it  was  evacuated  there  were  only  fifty  that  had  not  been 
slain  or  wounded ! 

Colonel  Greene  was  ordered  to  evacuate  Fort  Mercer, 
as  the  British  fleet,  after  the  reduction  of  Fort  Mifflin, 
had  gone  by  and  up  to  Philadelphia.  Accordingly,  he 
blew  up  and  evacuated  the  fort  on  November  20th. 

As  a recognition  of  his  valorous  defence  of  Fort  Mer- 
cer, Congress  directed  that  a sword  be  presented  to  Col- 
onel Greene,  but  this  sword  it  was  not  his  privilege  to  re- 
ceive. It  was  given  to  his  son  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  Colonel  himself  being  then  dead.  While  stationed 
with  his  regiment  near  Croton  River,  New  York,  he  was 
surprised  about  sunrise,  on  May  13,  1781,  by  a company 
of  Tories,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  cavalry  and 
two  hundred  infantry,  commanded  by  the  notorious  Col- 
onel James  Delancey.  They  first  attacked  Colonel 
Greene’s  and  Major  Flagg’s  quarters,  and  killed  the 
Major  while  in  bed.  Colonel  Greene  fell  after  his  single 
arm  had  slain  a number  of  his  assailants.  Being  badly 
wounded  in  the  house,  he  was  carried  into  the  woods  and 
barbarously  murdered.  Two  subalterns  and  twenty- 
seven  privates  were  also  killed,  and  a lieutenant  and  sur- 
geon, with  about  twenty  men,  taken  prisoners. 
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Monument  at  In  1872,  the  Government  purchased 
l&et)  I15ank*  a tract  about  one  hundred  acres 

along  the  Delaware,  at  Red  Bank,  in- 
cluding the  site  of  the  fortifications  and  the  old  Whitall 
house,  whose  floors  are  still  stained  with  the  blood  of 
wounded  Hessians  and  patriots,  and  while  the  house  has 
undergone  a thorough  renovation,  the  monument  is  ig- 
nored, neglected  and  forgotten. 


The  Monument,  Mutilated  and  Neglected. 

Inscription  on  North  Side — This  monument  was  erected  on  the 
22d  Octo.,  1829,  to  transmit  to  Posterity  a grateful  remembrance  of 
the  Patriotism  and  Gallantry  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Christopher 
Greene,  who,  with  400  men,  conquered  the  Hessian  army  of  2,000 
troops  (then  in  the  British  service)  at  Red  Bank,  on  the  226.  Octo., 
1777.  Among  the  slain  was  found  the  commander,  Count  Donop, 
whose  body  lies  interred  near  the  spot  where  he  fell. 

Inscription  on  East  Side — A number  of  the  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania volunteers,  being  desirous  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
distinguished  officer  and  soldiers  who  fought  and  bled  in  the  glorious 
struggle  for  Independence,  have  erected  this  monument  on  the  22d 
of  October,  A.  D.  1829. 
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jftMy  of  ttje 
Vulgar  J^erD. 


Three  or  four  hundred  feet  from  the 
road,  near  the  centre  of  a field  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  is  the  grave  of  Captain 
John  Waterman,  a Rhode  Island  soldier,  who  died  during 
that  memorable  winter  of  1777-78.  For  many  years  the 
owner  of  the  land,  Mr.  I.  Heston  Todd,  has  preserved 
and  guarded  this  grave,  and  over  it  the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  have  placed  a fitting  monument.  Will  it  be- 
come the  privilege  of  the  Sons  or  Daughters  of  the  Revo- 


Trench  of  Old  Fort  at  Red  Bank. 

lution,  or  of  the  little  commonwealth  of  Rhode  Island, 
to  put  to  shame  the  Federal  Government  by  restoring  the 
monument  at  Red  Bank,  and  protecting  it  from  depreda- 
tions by  the  vulgar  herd  ? 

Alas,  that  there  are  no  sons  and  daughters  of  Revolu- 
tionary sires  in  old  Gloucester  County,  with  pride  and 
patriotism  sufficient  to  preserve  a monument  erected  with- 
in her  precincts,  to  commemorate  the  gallant  stand  of  that 
noble  four  hundred! 
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* Alfred  Hugg  was  Prosecutor  at  one  term  of  Court. 
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STATE  SENATORS. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  served  as  State  Senators  from  Atlantic  County  since 
the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  in  1845  : 


1845-57,  Joel  Adams. 

1848-50,  Lewis  M.  Walker. 
1851-53,  Joseph  E.  Potts. 
1854-56,  David  B.  Somers. 
1857-59,  Enoch  Cordery. 
1860-62,  Thomas  E.  Morris. 
1863-65,  Samuel  Stille. 
1866-68,  David  S.  Blackman. 


1869-71,  Jesse  Adams. 

1872-74,  William  Moore. 

1875  77,  Hosea  F.  Madden. 
1878-92,  John  J.  Gardner. 
1893-98,  Samuel  D.  Hoffman. 
1899-01,  Lewis  Evans. 
1902-04,  Edward  S.  Lee. 


ASSEMBLYMEN. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  represented  Atlantic  County  in  the  lower  branch  of  the 
State  Legislature  since  1845  : 


1845-46,  Joseph  Ingersoll. 
1847-49,  Mark  Lake. 

1850-51,  Robert  B.  Risley. 

1852,  John  H.  Boyle. 

1853,  Thomas  D.  Winner. 

1854,  Daniel  Towmsend. 

1855,  Nicholas  F.  Smith. 
1856-57,  David  Frambes. 

1858,  John  B.  Madden. 

1859,  Thomas  E.  Morris. 
1860-62,  Charles  E.  P.  Mayhew. 

1863,  John  Godfrey. 

1864,  Simon  Hanthorn. 

1865,  Simon  Lake. 

1866-67,  P.  M.  Wolsieffer. 
1868-69,  Jacob  Keim. 

1870-71,  Benj.  H.  Overheiser. 
1872-73,  Samuel  H.  Cavileer. 
1874-75,  Lemuel  Conover. 


1876-77,  Leonard  H.  Ashley. 
1878,  Israel  Smith. 

1879-80,  James  Jeffries. 

1881,  George  Elvins. 

1882,  Joseph  H.  Shinn. 

1883,  John  L.  Bryant. 

1884-85,  Edward  North. 
1886-87,  James  S.  Beckwith. 
1888,  James  B.  Nixon. 

1889-90,  Shepherd  S.  Hudson. 

1891,  Smith  E.  Johnson. 

1892,  Samuel  D.  Hoffman. 

1893,  Charles  A.  Baake. 

1894,  Fred.  Schuchardt. 

1895,  Wesley  C.  Smith. 
1896-97,  Marcellus  L.  Jackson. 
1898-99,  Leonard  H.  Ashley. 
1900-01,  Charles  T.  Abbott. 
1902-04,  Thomas  C.  Elvins. 


COUNTY  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Since  the  present  public  school  system  was  organized  in  New  Jersey,  in  1866,  the 
following  gentlemen  have  filled  the  position  of  County  School  Superintendent  in  Atlantic 
County  : 

1867-75,  Calvin  Wright. 

1875-77,  Rev.  George  B.  Wight. 

1877-92,  Silas  R.  Morse. 


1892-95,  John  R.  Wilson. 
1895-04,  Hon.  S.  D.  Hoffman. 


CONGRESSMEN. 

Atlantic  County  is  now  a part  of  the  Second  Congressional  District,  but  formerly  it 
was  included  in  the  First.  The  following  gentlemen  have  represented  South  Jersey  in 
Congress  since  Atlantic  County  was  formed  in  1837  : 


1837-41,  Charles  C.  Stratton,  Gloucester. 
1839-41,  William  B.  Cooper,  Gloucester. 
1841-43,  Charles  C.  Stratton,  Gloucester. 
1843-45,  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer,  Cumberland. 
1845-49,  James  G.  Hampton,  Cumberland. 
1849-51,  Andrew  K.  Hay,  Camden. 

1851-55,  Nathan  T.  Stratton,  Cumberland. 
*855-59,  Isaiah  D.  Clawson,  Cumberland. 
1859-63,  John  T.  Nixon,  Cumberland. 
1863-67,  John  F.  Starr,  Camden. 


1867-71,  William  Moore,  Atlantic. 

1871-73,  John  W.  Hazelton,  Gloucester. 
1871-73,  Samuel  C.  Forker  (Second  Dis- 
trict), Burlington. 

*873-77,  Samuel  A.  Dobbins,  Burlington. 
1877-79,  J-  Howard  Pugh,  Burlington. 
1879-81,  Hezekiah  B.  Smith,  Burlington. 
1881-85,  John  Hart  Brewer,  Mercer. 
1885-93,  James  Buchanan,  Mercer. 

1893-04,  John  J.  Gardner,  Atlantic. 
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1866 

R.  T.  Evard 
E.  S.  Reed 
W.  S.  Carter 
R.  B.  Leeds 
J.  A.  Barstow 
Henry  Wootton 
Jere.  Adams 
Amos  Bullock 
Richard  Hackett 
J.  A.  Barstow 
Irving  Lee 

in 

VO 

00 

* 

Jacob  Middleton 
E.  S.  Reed 
W.  S.  Carter 
Michael  Horner 
Jacob  Keim 
J.  V.  Albertson 
Jere.  Adams 
Joshua  Note 
Lem.  Eldridge 
J.  A.  Barstow 
John  Hamman 

m 

VO 

00 

C.  S.  Leeds 
E.  S.  Reed 
W.  S.  Carter 
W.  H.  Zern 
John  McClees 
Irving  Lee 
Thos.  Morris 
R.  T.  Evard 
Lem.  Eldridge 
J.  A.  Barstow 

1 

Lewis  Reed 
E.  S.  Reed 
Absalom  Westcott 
W.  H.  Zern 
John  McClees 
Amos  Bullock 
C.  S.  Leeds 
R.  T.  Evard 
Joshua  Note 
J.  A.  Barstow 

1 

Lewis  Reed 
G.  S.  Varney 
Michael  Lawlor 
Wm.  Souder 
C.  S.  Leeds 
Amasa  Bowen 
C.  S.  Leeds 
Ryan  Adams 
Thos.  H.  Bedloe 
Wm.  Adams 
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* No  election  was  held  in  1864,  excepting  for  School  Trustees. 
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00 

J.  J.  Gardner 
Jos.  T.  Note 
Jacob  Middleton 
H.  H.  Y.  Wicks 
C.  S.  Leeds 
Jas.  Ryder 

F.  B.  Lippincott 
Thos.  E.  French 
John  Harrold 

G.  C.  Bryant 
T.  C.  Garrett 

ON 

00 

J.  L.  Bryant 
E.  S.  Conover 
Jacob  Middleton 
§Edw.H.  Eldridge 
C.  S.  Leeds 
C.  W.  Maxwell 
Jos.  P.  Canby 
J.  R.  Doughty 
R.  T.  Evard 
Wm.  Fulton 
Geo.  W.  Holmes 
Joel  R.  Leeds 
Lewis  Reed,  Jr. 

H.  H.  Y.  Wicks 
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f R.  B.  Leeds  and  Jas.  S.  Shinn  each  received  97  votes,  and  Council  elected  J.  H.  Hayes  on  November  29th. 

J Chalkley  W.  Tompkins  and  Thos.  H.  Bedloe  each  received  101  votes,  and  Council  elected  Jacob  Keim  on  November  29th. 
§ On  March  31,  1879,  Alderman  Eldridge  resigned,  and  Council  elected  Dr.  F.  B.  Lippincott  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
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to 

00 

00 

C.  W.  Maxwell 
H.  R.  Albertson 
Jas.  Hitchins 
S.  D.  Hoffman 
C.  S.  Leeds 
J.  B.  Champion 
J.  A.  Barstow 
F.  P.  Cook 
Henry  N.  Bolte 
W.  L.  Adams 
Francis  Barnett 
Geo.  F.  Currie 
George  B.  Zane 
Henry  Wootton 

O 

O' 

00 

S.  D.  Hoffman 
Robt.  Stroud 
Jos.  R.  Bartlett 
C.  S.  Leeds 
H.  R.  Albertson 
Jas.  Stokes 
A.  B.  Endicott 
Lewis  R.  Adams 
J.  B.  Champion 
F.  P.  Currie 
Lewis  Groff 
F.  P.  Cook 
Ed.  S.  Lee 
J.  W.  Clark 
H.  H.  Postoll 

R.  W.  Sayre 

S.  B.  Rose 

L.  C.  Albertson 
Maurice  Hillman 
H.  C.  Eldridge 
H.  C.  Norman 
A.  S.  Faunce 
Henry  Wootton 

£ 

00 

C.  W.  Maxwell 
H.  R.  Albertson 
Jas.  Hitchins 
J.  H.  Leedom 
C.  S.  Leeds 
Wm.  L.  Adams 
J.  A.  Barstow 
Francis  Barnett 
Henry  N.  Bolte 
F.  P.  Cook 
Wesley  Robinson 
Geo.  F.  Currie 
J.  B.  Champion 
Geo.  B.  Zane 

ON 

00 

00 

S.  D.  Hoffman 
John  Gouldey 
J.  H.  Leedom 
C.  S.  Leeds 
H.  R.  Albertson 
Jas.  Stokes 
A.  B.  Endicott 
Lewis  R.  Adams 
M.  C.  Frambes 
F.  P.  Currie 
Lewis  Groff 
J.  B.  Champion 
Ed.  S.  Lee 
J.  A.  Jeffries 
H.  H.  Postoll 

R.  W.  Sayre 

S.  B.  Rose 

L.  C.  Albertson 
Maurice  Hillman 
H.  C.  Eldridge 
H.  C.  Norman 
Chas.  Boggs 
Henry  Wootton 

CO 

00 

00 

C.  W.  Maxwell 
H.  R.  Albertson 
John  Gouldey 
Jas.  S.  Endicott 
C.  S.  Leeds 
John  Hamman 
J.  L.  Baier,  Jr. 
Frank  Barber 
Henry  Wootton 
F.  P..  Cook 
Wesley  Robinson 
Wm.  H.  Aikin 
John  E.  Blake 
John  Downs 

00 

88 

S.  D.  Hoffman 
James  Stokes 
*A.  W.  Irving 
C.  S.  Leeds 
H.  R.  Albertson 
C.  J.  Adams 
A.  B.  Endicott 

M.  C.  Frambes 
F.  P.  Currie 
Lewis  Groff 
J.  B.  Champion 
Ed.  S.  Lee 
J.  A.  Jeffries 
H.  H.  Postoll 

R.  W.  Sayre 

J.  A.  McAnney 

S.  D.  Hoffman 
Maurice  Hillman 
H.  C.  Eldridge 
H.  C.  Norman 
Chas.  Boggs 
Arthur  Westcott 

00 

00 

M 

Willard  Wright 
H.  R.  Albertson 
Jas.  Hitchins 
Jas.  Stokes 
C.  S.  Leeds 
J.  C.  Albertson 
J.  B.  Champion 
Jos.  P.  Canby 
Henry  Wootton 
F.  P.  Cook 
Wesley  Robinson 
Wm.  H.  Aikin 
Chas.  W.  Maxwell 
E.  M.  Johnson 

1887 — from  Nov. 
to  March,  1888 

S.  D.  Hoffman 
James  Stokes 
Chas.  E.  Adams 
C.  S.  Leeds 
H.  R.  Albertson 
C.  J.  Adams 
A.  B.  Endicott 

Wesley  Robinson 
F.  P.  Currie 
Lewis  Groff 
J.  A.  Barstow 
H.  N.  Bolte 
J.  H.  Borton 
John  W.  Bowen 

R.  W.  Sayre 
E.  M. Johnson 

S.  D.  Hoffman 
Maurice  Hillman 
H.  C.  Eldridge 
Aaron  Hinkle 
Edward  Higbee 
Arthur  Westcott 

1 

Harry  L.  Slape 
E.  S.  Conover 
Jas.  Hitchins 
James  Stokes 
C.  S.  Leeds 
J.  C.  Albertson 
J.  A.  Barstow 
J.  H.  Borton 
J.  L.  Bryant 
Geo.  F.  Currie 
Chas.  Evans 
Wm.  Eldridge 
Chas.  W.  Maxwell 
S.  L.  Wescoat 

> 

0 

£ 

0 

1 
1 

T.  C.  Garrett 
J.  H.  Leedom 
J.  H.  Warrington 
C.  S.  Leeds 
H.  R.  Albertson 
C.  J.  Adams 
Harry  L.  Slape 

J.  B.  Champion 
F.  P.  Cook 
Henry  Wootton 
J.  A.  Barstow 
H.  N.  Bolte 
S.  B.  Rose 
E.  M. Johnson 

R.  W.  Sayre 
Geo.  B.  Zane 

S.  D.  Hoffman 
Henry  Parks 
H.  C.  Eldridge 
Aaron  Hinkle 
Edward  Higbee 
Arthur  Westcott 

0 

s 

Willard  Wright 
Jos.  Harrold 
Nath.  Webb 
F.  P.  Quigley 
C.  S.  Leeds 
T.  A.  Byrnes 
Wesley  Robinson 
J.  R.  Doughty 
R.  T.  Evard 
Geo.  Hayday,  Sr. 
E.  M. Johnson 
Thos.  E.  French 
J.  B.  Champion 
E.  B.  Scull 

VO 

00 

00 

C.  W.  Maxwell 
S.  D.  Hoffman 
Jas.  Hitchins 
C.  S.  Leeds 
H.  R.  Albertson 
Thos.  C.  Garrett 
Harry  L.  Slape 

Jas.  Jeffries 
F.  P.  Cook 
Lewis  Groff 
E.  S.  Reed 
H.  N.  Bolte 
S.  B.  Rose 
Wesley  Robinson 
E.  V.  Corson 
Geo.  B.  Zane 
S-  D.  Hoffman 
Henry  Parks 
Geo.  W.  France 
Alvan  McAnney 
Aaron  Hinkle 
Arthur  Westcott 

u h3 

U O M ^ O 

Name  of  Mayor  . . 
“ City  Clerk 
“ Recorder 
“ Alderman 
“ Treasurer 
Councilmen  . . . 

41 

Name  of  Mayor  . . 

“ Alderman 
“ Recorder 
“ Treasurer 
“ City  Clerk 
“ Tax  Collect 
“ City  Solicit 
“ Building  In 

Councilmen — At  La 
First  \ 

Secon< 

Superintendent  of  S 

City  Surveyor  . . 

Chief  of  Police  . . 

Overseer  of  Poor  . 

City  Marshal  . . . 

Assessor  

3i4 
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00 

F.  P.  Stoy 
J.  D.  Southwick 

R.  H.  Ingersoll 
|A.  M.  Heston 
John  A.  Jeffries 
E.  D.  Irelan 
Carlton  Godfrey 

A.  B.  Endicott 
J.  W.  Parsons 

S.  L.  Wescoat 

Albert  Beyer 

E.  A.  Parker 
Jos.  C.  Clement 
Ed.  F.  Kline 
Enos  F.  Hann 
Ed.  S.  Lee 

H.  W.  Leeds 
J.  E.  Lingerman 
S.  B.  Rose 
Geo.  H.  Long 
S.  L.  Doughty 
Daniel  Knauer 
Samuel  Barton 
Wm.A.  Ireland 
H.  H.  Postoll 

F.  L.  Southrn 
W.  M.  Pollard 
J.  P.  Ashmead 
H.  C.  Eldridge 
Robt.  Dunlevy 
C.  W.  Brubaker 

B.  Mathis 

C.  S.  Fort 

E.  R.  Donneliy 
Geo.  B.  Zane 
S.  G.  Harris 

F.  P.  Cook 

D.  S.  White,  Jr. 
Louis  Kuehnle 
W.  C.  Hawley 

JO 

ON 

00 

F.  P.  Stoy 

R.  H.  Ingersoll 
John  Gouldey 

John  A.  Jeffries 
E.  D.  Irelan 
Carlton  Godfrey 
A.  B.  Endicott 
J.  W.  Parsons 

S.  L.  Wescoat 

Albert  Beyer 

E.  A.  Parker 
Jos.  C.  Clement 
Ed.  F.  Kline 
A.  E.  Moerk 
Ed.  S.  Lee 

H.  W.  Leeds 
J.  E.  Lingerman 
S.  B.  Rose 
Geo.  H.  Long 
S.  L.  Doughty 
Daniel  Knauer 
Samuel  Barton 
Wm.  A.  Ireland 
H.  H.  Postoll 

F.  L.  Southrn 
W.  M.  Pollard 
J.  P.  Ashmead 
H.  C.  Eldridge 
Robt.  Dunlevy 
C.  W.  Brubaker 
L.  E.  Wills 

C.  S.  Fort 

H.  J.  Keller 
John  S.  Westcott 
C.  U.  DeHart 

C.  W.  Fell 
F.  P.  Cook 

D.  S.  White,  Jr. 
Louis  Kuehnle 
Geo.  T.  Prince 

1 

F.  P.  Stoy 
Jos.  R.  Bartlett 
John  Gouldey 

John  A.  Jeffries 
E.  D.  Irelan 
Carlton  Godfrey 
A.  B.  Endicott 
J.  W.  Parsons 
S.  L.  Wescoat 

Albert  Beyer 
E.  A.  Parker 
Jos.  C.  Clement 
Ed.  F.  Kline 
A.  E.  Moerk 
Ed.  S.  Lee 

R.  H.  Turner 

J.  E.  Lingerman 

S.  B.  Rose 
Geo.  H.  Long 
S.  L.  Doughty 
Daniel  Knauer 
Samuel  Barton 
Wm.  A.  Ireland 
H.  H.  Postoll 
Eli  M.  Johnson 
W.  Loudenslager 
J.  P.  Ashmead 
H.  C.  Eldridge 
H.  C.  Norman 

C.  W.  Brubaker 
L.  E.  Wills 

D.  A.  Cummings 

H.  J.  Keller 
Frank  A.  Souder 
Arthur  Westcott 
S.  G.  Harris 

ON 

00 

Willard  Wright 
Jos.  R.  Bartlett 
J.  H.  Leedom 

C.  S.  Leeds 

E.  D.  Irelan 
Carlton  Godfrey 
A.  B.  Endicott 
W.  B.  Rich 

S.  L.  Wescoat 

F.  P.  Stoy 
E.  A.  Parker 
Jos.  C.  Clement 
J.  W.  Parsons 
A.  E.  Moerk 
Ed.  S.  Lee 

R.  H.  Turner 

V.  B.  Giffin 

S.  B.  Rose 
Geo.  Cluin 

S.  L.  Doughty 
Syl.  Leeds 
Wm.  Bowler 
Wm.  A.  Ireland 
H.  H.  Postoll 
Eli  M.  Johnson 

W.  Loudenslager 
J.  P.  Ashmead 
H.  C.  Eldridge 
H.  C.  Norman 
Dahl  Albertson 
Z.  T.  Baldwin 
Duke  G.  Smith 
W.  G.  Hoopes 

<N 

ON 

00 

Willard  Wright 
Jos.  R.  Bartlett 
J.  H.  Leedom 

C.  S.  Leeds 
J.  B.  Winters 
M.  A.  Devine 
A.  B.  Endicott 
C.  C.  Shinn 

E.  D.  Irelan 

J.  B.  Champion 

F.  P.  Stoy 
F.  P.  Cook 
Jos.  C.  Clement 
J.  W.  Parsons 
H.  N.  Bolte 
Ed.  S.  Lee 

R.  H.  Turner 
V.  B.  Giffin 
Risley  Barlow 
Geo.  Cluin 

S.  L.  Doughty 
Syl.  Leeds 
Wm.  Bowler 
J.  W.  Clark 
H.  H.  Postoll 
Eli  M.  Johnson 
C.  J.  Adams 
Maurice  Hillman 
H.  C.  Eldridge 

H.  C.  Norman 
Dahl  Albertson 

I.  C.  Covert 
Wm.  Riddle 

On 

00 

S.  D.  Hoffman 
W.  Senseman 
Jos.  R.  Bartlett 

C.  S.  Leeds 
J.  B.  Winters 
M.  A.  Devine 
A.  B.  Endicott 
C.  C.  Shinn 
Leonard  Conover 
J.  B.  Champion 
F.  P.  Stoy 
F.  P.  Cook 
Austin  Mathis 
J.  W.  Parsons 
H.  N.  Bolte 
E.  S.  Lee 
Lewis  Groff 
V.  B.  Giffin 
Risley  Barlow 
Geo.  Cluin 
S.  B.  Rose 
Syl.  Leeds 
Wm.  Bowler 
J.  W.  Clark 
H.  H.  Postoll 
R.  W.  Sayre 
C.  J.  Adams 
Maurice  Hillman 
H.  C.  Eldridge 
H.  C.  Norman 

A.  S.  Faunce 
Wm.  Riddle 

Name  of  Mayor 

“ Alderman 

“ Recorder 

“ Comptroller 

“ Treasurer 

“ City  Clerk 

“ Tax  Collector 

“ City  Solicitor 

“ Mercantile  Appraiser  . . 

“ Building  Inspector  . . . 

Councilmen — At  Large 

First  Ward 

Second  Ward  . . . 

Third  Ward  . . . . 

Fourth  Ward  . . . 

Superintendent  of  Schools  .... 

City  Surveyor 

Chief  of  Police 

Overseer  of  Poor 

Electrician 

Supervisor  of  Streets 

City  Marshal 

Assessor 

Board  of  Assessors 

Water  Commissioners 

Superintendent  of  Water  Works  . 

3r5 
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F.  P.  Stoy 
Harry  Wootton 

C.  C.  Babcock 
A.  M.  Heston 
J.  A.  Jeffries 
E.  D.  Irelan 
Wm.  Lowry,  Jr. 
Carlton  Godfrey 
J.  W.  Parsons 

S.  L.  Wescoat 
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Name  of  Mayor 

“ Alderman 

“ Recorder  

“ Comptroller 

“ Treasurer 

“ City  Clerk 

“ Tax  Collector 

“ City  Solicitor 

“ Mercantile  Appraiser  . . 
“ Building  Inspector  . . . 
Councilmen — First  Ward 

Second  Ward  . . . 

Third  Ward  .... 

Fourth  Ward  . . . 

Superintendent  of  Schools  .... 

City  Surveyor 

Chief  of  Police 

Captain  of  Police 

Overseer  of  Poor 

Electrician 

Supervisor  of  Streets 

City  Marshal 

Board  of  Assessors 

Judge  of  District  Court 

Clerk  of  District  Court 

Water  Commissioners 

Engineer  of  Water  Works  .... 
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Burlington  . 
Camden  . . 
Cape  May  . 
Bridgeton  . 
Millville  . . 
Newark  . . 
Orange  . . . 
East  Orange 
West  Orange 
South  Orange 
Bayonne  . . 
Hoboken  . . 
Jersey  City  . 
Trenton  . . 
New  Brunswi 
Perth  Amboy 
Asbury  Park 
Lakewood  . 
Passaic  . . . 
Paterson  . . 
Elizabeth  . . 
Plainfield  . . 
Rahway  . . 
Atlantic  City 
Englewood  . 
Hackensack 
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Untie*:, 


Abbott,  J.  E.  P.,  188. 

Aborigines,  battle  of,  46. 

Abrams,  James  A.,  203. 

Absecam,  Absecom,  Absecum,  Ab- 
seakum— See  Absecon. 

Absecon,  11,  45,  91,  107,  117,  118,  119, 
146,  166,  167,  168,  179,  184,  185,  207, 
212,  253,  254,  265. 

Absecon  Beach,  51,  57,  58,  60,  92,  107, 
108,  109,  111,  112,  117,  152,  196,  244. 
Absecon  Creek,  43. 

Absecon  Inlet,  55,  108,  252. 

Absecon  Island,  194,  195,  199. 

Absegam,  Absegami,  Absekami,  45, 
48,  50,  51,  58,  60,  167,  168,  171. 
Absegami  Beach,  172. 

Absequami,  167. 

Absequan,  45,  167. 

Abso-weelai-con,  167,  168. 

Acadia,  212. 

Acquackanonck,  146. 

Adam,  19. 

Adams,  Daniel,  184. 

Jacob,  234,  263. 

Jeremiah,  231. 

Joab,  234. 

Joel,  184. 

Jonathan,  92,  178. 

Judith,  112. 

Mark,  234. 

Ryon,  113,  119. 

Africa,  223. 

Alabama,  272. 

Albany,  67,  68,  95. 

Albertson,  Josiah,  166. 

Albion  Knights,  71,  73,  81. 

Albion,  New,  238. 

Alexandria,  Va.,  118. 

Algonkin  (Algonquin),  45,  167,  168. 
Allen,  Ethan,  110. 

Alligator,  Galley,  151. 

Alloway  River,  173. 

Almanacs,  old  time,  123,  124. 
Amacaroack  Indians,  47. 

Amarong  Indians,  47,  72. 

American  Mercury,  125. 

Amersfoot,  Holland,  95. 

Ames,  Nathaniel,  123. 

Ancestors  of  the  Indians,  39. 

Andre,  Major,  128. 

Anehoopoen,  Chief,  74. 

Angell,  Colonel,  293. 

Annapolis,  208,  217. 

Anne,  Queen,  122,  223. 

Apperinges,  Chief,  83. 

Applegate,  David  C.,  286. 
Aquikanasra,  237. 

Argus,  Frigate,  212. 

Arkansas,  63. 

Armewamexe  Indians,  47. 

Arthur  Kills,  52,  55. 

Arwames,  97,  167. 

Armstrong,  Colonel,  287. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  294. 


Asbury,  Francis,  126,  185. 

Ashbridge,  George,  160,  264. 

Ashley,  Ralph,  234. 

Ashmead,  H.  G.,  76. 

Asomoche  Indians,  47. 

Assanpink  Creek,  103. 

Atkins,  Samuel,  123. 

Atlantic  City  National  Bank,  150. 
Atlantic  House,  120,  199. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  75. 

Atsion,  49,  60,  157,  183. 

Atsion  Furnace,  157,  159,  164,  268. 
Atsion  River,  157. 

Atsionk  or  Axion  Indians,  47,  49. 
Austria,  112. 

Augusta,  Frigate,  292,  300. 

Axwamus,  84,  98,  167. 

Aylesford,  Kate,  127. 

Babcock,  John,  108. 

Babcock’s  Creek,  168,  255,  256,  259,  263. 
Bache,  Richard,  243. 

Bacon,  John,  151. 

Roger,  156. 

Baier,  J.  L .,  276. 

Bainbridge,  Commodore,  213,  217. 

Ball,  Joseph,  157,  159,  160,  163. 
Bannihr,  J.  H.,  278. 

Barbados,  239. 

Barbara,  Lady,  238. 

Barber  and  Howe,  255,  256. 

Barcelona,  58. 

Barclay  River,  239. 

Barende-gat,  55. 

Bargaintown,  184,  188,  258,  264. 
Barkstead,  Joshua,  107. 

Barnegat,  51,  55,  89,  151,  252. 

Barnegat  Bay,  51,  259. 

Barnegat  Shoals,  151. 

Barnegate,  Sandy,  47. 

Bartlett,  Albania,  107. 

Benjamin,  107. 

Gratia,  107. 

Mary,  107. 

Barton,  Captain,  260. 

Bass  River,  127,  144,  166. 

Basse,  Jeremiah,  103,  278. 

Bastile,  112. 

Bate,  Jeremiah,  239. 

William,  239. 

Bates,  Benjamin,  147. 

Elmer  C.,  254. 

Bath,  popularity  of,  24. 

Batsto,  127,  134,  135,  154,  157,  159,  160, 
168,  183. 

Batsto  Iron  Works,  154,  159,  160,  163, 
164,  268. 

Batten,  John  H.,  203. 

Baylor,  Colonel,  128. 

Barger,  Jacob  C.,  293. 

Barney,  Commodore  Joshua,  288. 
Bartle,  Colonel,  287. 

Beach  rides,  27. 

Beargat,  r>5,  56. 
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Beatty,  John,  225. 

Bedloe’s  Island,  55. 
Beesleyspoint,  208,  265. 

Belisle,  David  W.,  42. 

Bell,  Henry,  156. 

Bellows,  Alexandria,  203. 

Mrs.  Sallie,  203. 
Bensons,  family  of,  78. 

Bentley  Manor,  52. 

Bentley,  Ship,  52. 

Bergen  village,  195. 

Berkeley,  John  Lord,  52,  82. 
Berkley  River,  84. 

Berks  County,  Pa.,  163,  219. 
Berlin,  166,  168. 

Bermoothes,  207. 

Bernard,  Governor,  60. 

Berry,  Eng.,  238. 

Bethlem  Township,  240. 
Beveridge,  David,  243. 

Beverly,  Robert,  232. 

Beyer,  Albert,  200. 

Billingsport,  238,  246. 

Billup,  Captain  James,  52. 
Billup’s  Point,  52. 

Bird,  Mark,  243. 

Bispham,  John,  86. 

Billingsport,  291,  292. 

Blackbird,  Del.,  256. 

Blackman,  Andrew,  184. 

Mrs.  Leah,  259. 
Blackwood,  244,  298. 

Blake,  Edward,  234. 

John,  108. 

Block,  Andrien,  67. 

Block  Island,  67. 

Bloomfield,  Joseph,  224. 

Blue  Anchor,  166,  168,  172. 

Blue  Anchor  Tavern,  167,  172. 
Blythe,  Reverend,  185,  186. 
Blackwood,  town  of,  298. 
Boardwalk,  beauty  on,  21. 
Bodge,  Caroline  A.,  265. 

Bog  Iron  Furnaces,  156. 

Bog  ore,  discovery  of,  165. 

Bog  ore  land  suits,  165. 

Boice  Annex,  118. 

Boice,  Elizabeth,  118. 

Henry,  118. 

Peter,  117. 

William,  110. 

Bond,  Thomas,  243. 

Bordentown,  211. 

Bosen,  Baron  de,  144,  145. 

Boston,  179. 

Botanist,  field  for  the,  268. 
Bottom,  Nick,  9. 

Bourse,  William,  156. 

Bowen,  Jesse,  188. 

Thomas,  234. 

Boyer,  Charles  B.,  203. 

Boyle,  John,  243. 

Bradford,  William,  123,  124,  196. 
Brainerd,  David,  185. 

John,  183,  184,  185. 
Brandywine  River,  236,  291. 

Bread  and  Cheese  Run,  62. 
Breakers  Inlet,  55. 

Breder,  George  F.,  273. 

Briant,  John,  166. 

Bridgeton,  111. 

Brigantine,  97,  253,  254. 
Brigantine  Inlet,  252. 

Brighton,  17. 

Brissot,  John  Peter,  111. 


Bristol  Mills,  136. 

British  Middy  Outwitted,  260. 

Broen,  , 238. 

Broomall,  , 76. 

Brotherton,  60,  61,  62. 

Brown  (Rev.),  Allen  H.,  183,  184,  263, 
265,  286. 

Browne,  Peter  A.,  248. 

Browning,  Abraham,  248. 

Joshua  P.,  86,  234. 
Brunyeate,  John,  177. 

Bryant,  John,  117,  119. 

Budd,  John,  92. 

Samuel  188. 

Susannah,  179. 

Thomas,  92,  103,  104,  107,  108. 
151,  179,  194,  195,  196,  197, 

198,  207,  228. 

Buena  Vista,  186,  254. 

Burying  Ground  at  Mayslanding,  263 
Burlington,  57,  83,  84,  104,  122,  125, 

131,  138,  148,  154,  175,  194,  195,  211, 
224,  238. 

Burlington  County,  60,  87,  92,  125, 

154,  156,  157,  159,  180,  251,  252,  266. 
Burnside,  James,  125. 

Burnt  House,  166. 

Burroughs,  Edward,  239, 

Butterhof,  Joseph,  279. 

Buttonwoods,  The,  155. 

Buzzard’s  Bay,  127. 

Bunker  Hill,  battle  of,  294. 

Byllinge,  Edward,  82,  83,  97,  238. 

Cadwallader,  John,  243. 

Cake’s  Tavern,  247. 

Calabar  River,  225. 

Calcefar,  Chief  47. 

Caldwell,  James,  243. 

Samuel,  243. 

Caledonia,  244. 

Calvin,  Bartholomew  S.,  62. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  123. 

Camden,  86,  132,  166,  247,  267,  275,  293. 
Camden  County,  73,  86. 

Camden,  S.  C.,  127. 

Camp,  Ensign  John,  145. 

Campanius,  75. 

Campanius-Holm,  John,  236,  237. 

Thomas,  50,  56, 

236,  237. 

Candles,  232. 

Cape  Cod,  67. 

Cape  de  Maye,  74,  75. 

Cape  May,  47,  48,  68,  74,  177,  179,  208, 
245,  259,  260. 

Cape  May  County,  99,  100,  141,  168, 
179,  240,  251,  258,  266. 

Carpenter,  Thomas,  284,  285. 

Thomas  P.,  248. 
Carpenter’s  Island,  292. 

Carpenter’s  Landing  284. 

Carre,  Sir  Robert,  52. 

Carrol,  Lieutenant,  215. 

Carteret,  Sir  George,  52,  82. 
Cartwright,  Peter,  188. 

Casino,  15. 

Caspian  Sea,  157. 

Cattell,  Jonas,  245. 

Cattletown,  293. 

Cedar  Bridge,  184,  275. 

Cedar  Creek,  258. 

Cedar  lumber  exported,  267. 

Cedar  Swamps,  275. 

Chamberlain,  Thomas,  117. 
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Chamberlain  Tract,  108,  117,  119. 
Champion,  Daniel,  234. 

Frederick,  188. 

Thomas,  258. 

Champion  purchase,  258. 

Chancel— (Paris),  233. 

Charcoal  making,  267. 

Charles  I.,  II.,  52,  71,  72,  73,  82. 
Chartres,  France,  112. 

Chelsea,  43. 

Cherbury,  19. 

Cherokees,  63. 

Chesapeake  Bay,  67,  89. 

Chesapeake,  Frigate,  244. 

Chester,  Pa.,  76,  246,  291. 

Chesterfield,  176. 

Chester,  William,  239. 

Chestnut  Neck,  44,  92,  127,  131,  138, 
141,  142,  143,  144,  146,  152,  179,  184, 
257,  262. 

Chew,  Benjamin,  243. 

Chewslanding,  244,  298,  299. 
Chickequass  Indians,  48. 

Chickohacki,  47,  50,  167. 

Child,  Mrs.  Maria,  133. 

China,  244. 

Christiana,  75. 

Christiana  Creek,  74,  75. 

Christiana,  Fort,  236. 

Christiana,  Queen,  75. 

Church  Schools,  263,  264. 

Chygoe,  Chief,  83. 

Chygoe  Island,  83. 

Cinnaminson,  237. 

City  Troop,  243. 

Clapp,  J.,  123. 

Clark,  David,  91,  183. 

Elijah,  91,  138,  183. 

Hannah,  91. 

Robert,  214. 

Ruth,  90,  91. 

Sarah  Parker,  92. 

Thomas,  90,  91,  183. 

William,  180,  183. 

Clarke,  James,  87,  89,  90,  92. 

Clarkesse,  Charles,  284. 

Clark’s  Branch,  188. 

Clark’s  Landing,  87,  89,  90,  179,  183,- 
184. 

Clark’s  Meeting  House,  183. 

Clark’s  Mill,  180,  183,  184,  185. 
Clarkstown,  259. 

Clayton,  Thomas,  285. 

Clayton,  town  of,  285. 

Clement,  John,  133,  251. 

Samuel,  235. 

Clement’s  Bridge,  293. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  104. 

Climate  of  Atlantic  City,  18. 

Clough,  Samuel,  123. 

Clymer,  Colonel,  297. 

Coal,  discovery  of,  237. 

Coaquanock,  167. 

Cobweb,  Master,  9. 

Cock,  Lacy,  83. 

Coffin,  J.  Hammond,  283. 

William,  283. 

Cohansey  Creek  or  River,  107,  173,  231. 
Cold  Harbor,  276. 

Cold  Spring  Swamp,  153. 

Cole’s  Mill,  171. 

Collins,  Francis,  239. 

(Capt.)  Henry,  141. 

James  H.,  234. 

Colonial  Dames,  74,  75. 


Colt,  Rev.  S.  F.,  186,  264. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  40. 

Colwell,  Stephen,  160,  165,  274. 
Commonidge  for  Cattle,  108. 
Connecticut  River,  52. 

Conover  Family,  95,  96. 

Conover,  David,  96. 

Isaiah,  96. 

Jacob,  95. 

Jesse,  96. 

John,  92. 

Joseph,  96. 

Micajah,  96. 

Peter,  92,  95,  96,  108,  178. 
Peter  B.,  96. 

Rubanna,  119. 

Constitution,  Frigate,  211,  212,  213,  215. 
Continental  Congress,  246. 
Convalescents,  tonic  for,  14. 

Cooper,  James  B.,  243. 

J.  Fennimore,  35. 

Samuel  W.,  86. 

Cooper  River,  174. 

Cooper’s  Creek,  69,  237,  239,  244. 
Cooper’s  Ferry,  293,  297,  298,  299. 
Cooper’s  Point,  168,  284. 

Corderey,  Absalom,  184. 

Daniel,  234. 

Deborah,  203. 

Parker,  234. 

Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  76. 

Cornbury,  Lord,  122,  223. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  142,  146,  148,  246,  247. 
Corson’s  Inlet,  88. 

Cory,  Jonathan,  264. 

Cotton  River,  238. 

County  Lines  Determined,  252. 
Courvenhoven  Family,  95,  96. 
Covenhoven  Family,  95,  96. 
Covenhoven,  Isaac,  96. 

John,  96. 

Joseph,  96. 

Lieutenant,  95. 

Peter,  95,  96. 

Covenover  Family,  96. 

Cowdery,  Surgeon’s  Mate,  217. 

Cox,  Daniel,  99,  103. 

Isaac,  243. 

John,  159,  160. 

William,  159. 

Coxe,  Daniel,  208. 

Coxe  Hall,  251. 

Cozens,  Jacob,  239. 

Concord,  battle  of,  294. 

Cornwallis,  galley,  292. 

•Cornwallis,  Lord,  292. 

Cranberries,  why  red,  271. 

Crapwell,  84. 

Cropwell  River,  239. 

Crawford,  George,  121. 

Cree  Indians,  168. 

Crusoe,  Robinson,  109. 

Croton  River,  N.  Y.,  303. 

Curtin,  Jeremiah,  40. 

Dale,  Joseph,  231. 

Danes,  73. 

Daughters  of  American  Revolution,  91. 
Davenport,  Franklin,  243,  245. 

Davis,  John,  147,  148,  151. 

Day,  William,  110. 

Daye,  Stephen,  123. 

Deadford,  Township,  239. 

| Decatur,  Stephen,  211,  213,  215. 
Deeds,  early  surveys  and,  107,  228. 
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Deer  Creek,  237, 

De  Laet,  John,  47,  50,  236. 

Delaware,  Lord,  67. 

Delaware,  73,  75,  146. 

Delaware  Bay,  51,  52,  67,  73,  146,  259, 
260. 

Delaware  River,  52,  64,  67,  68,  70,  71, 
73,  74,  77,  78,  81,  82,  84,  126,  131, 
135,  137,  138,  156,  168,  173,  175,  191, 
194,  195,  220,  234,  236,  237,  238,  244, 
251,  256,  272,  287,  291,  292,  293,  294, 
297. 

Deptford  Township,  235,  239,  240. 
Deremer,  William  E.,  203,  204. 

De  Vries,  David  Pieterszen,  50,  68, 
69,  70,  88,  96. 

De  Warville,  John  Peter  Brissot,  111. 
Dewey,  H.  F.,  278,  279. 

Delancey,  Col.  James,  303. 

Dickinson,  A.  R.,  203. 

John,  243. 

Disston,  Henry,  193. 

Dixon,  Daniel,  214. 

Dick,  negro,  300. 

Dodge,  Martha  A.,  265. 

Dolphin,  Ricco’s,  97. 

Don  River,  157. 

Dongan,  Thomas,  68. 

Doughty,  Absalom,  185. 

Edward,  92. 

General  Enoch,  91,  168,  234, 
280. 

F.  Fraley,  254. 

John,  184. 

John  H.,  184. 

Nathaniel,  234. 

Robert,  185. 

Sarah  N.,  91,  168,  280. 
Thomas,  263. 

Doughty  Mills,  91. 

Doughty’s  Cabin,  91. 

Douglass,  Captain,  146. 

Down,  Aquilla,  186. 

Downes,  Isaac  W.,  215. 

Downs,  Charles,  234. 

Dows,  Hester  Symons,  95. 

Doyle,  James,  135,  136,  137. 

Donop,  Count,  293,  295,  297,  299,  300,  304. 

Drinker,  , 156. 

Drummond,  Mary,  264. 

Dry  Inlet,  108,  110,  117. 

Drysdale,  Rev.  Walter,  264. 

Duberson  (Robeson),  160. 

Dublin  Meeting,  207. 

Dublin,  Pa.,  207. 

Duke  of  York,  52,  68,  82,  83. 

Dunlap,  John,  243. 

Dutch,  74,  75,  81,  82,  220. 

Dutch  East  India  Company,  67. 

Dutch  Farms,  92. 

Duplessis,  Captain,  294. 

Easter  Sunday,  110. 

East  India  Company,  68. 

East  Jersey,  83,  178. 

Easton,  Pa.,  158. 

East  Orange,  203. 

Eastworthy,  Anne,  125. 

Edgepelick,  60,  159. 

Education,  Budd’s  plan  of,  196. 
Egbay,  47,  48,  73. 

Egg  Harbor,  47,  51,  73,  84,  87,  88,  91, 
97,  100,  124,  127,  137,  141,  146,  147, 

148,  151,  166,,  168,  171,  173,  176, 

179,  180,  184,  186,  198,  199,  208,  219, 


220,  225,  228,  231,  244,  246,  253,  256, 

Egg58Harbor67City,  156,  163,  183,  225, 
254,  257,  267,  273,  274,  275,  276,  278, 
279,  280,  283. 

Egg  Harbor,  Indian  fight  at,  49. 

Egg  Harbor  River,  208,  273. 

Egg  Harbor  Township,  164,  234,  235, 
251,  252,  253,  254,  258. 

Eldredge,  George  P.,  65. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  207. 

Elizabethtown,  96. 

Ellis  Island,  55. 

Ellis,  Joseph,  243. 

William,  246. 

Elmer,  Judge  Daniel,  248. 

D.  Q.  C.,  186. 

Elwell,  Robert,  234. 

Elwood,  151,  171. 

Emley,  John,  198. 

Endecott,  John,  92. 

Joseph,  92. 

Zerubbabel,  92. 

Endicott  family,  265. 

Endicott,  Allen  Brown,  92,  262. 

John,  234. 

Mordecai  T.,  262,  265. 
Enequeto,  Chief,  83. 

England,  72,  81,  92,  110,  175,  194,  223, 
233. 

English,  Daniel,  234. 

Hosea,  234. 

James,  234. 

Enterprise,  Frigate,  212. 

Enterprise,  Schooner,  260. 

Eriwoneck  Indians,  47,  72. 

Esopus,  N.  Y.,  95. 

Estaugh,  Elizabeth  Haddon,  132,  133. 

John,  132,  133. 

Estell,  Daniel  D.,  234. 

John,  157. 

Estellville,  265,  286. 

Ethnology,  Bureau  of,  45,  167. 

Etna  Furnace,  158,  160,  268. 

Europe,  11,  15,  17,  22. 

Evans,  Charles,  150,  285. 

Mrs.  Charles,  284. 

Osmond  C. , 203. 

Evelin,  John,  240. 

Robert,  47,  72,  73,  88,  238,  240. 
Evesham,  157. 

Experiment,  Frigate,  292. 

Eyer  or  Eyren  Haven,  51,  55,  87,  166, 
167,  173. 

Faden,  William,  45; 

Fair  Haven,  127. 

Falkenburg,  Daniel,  148. 

Falmouth,  Eng.,  146. 

Falstaff,  Sir  John,  10. 

Fancy  Hill,  245. 

Farish,  James,  228. 

Farrar,  Gervas,  176. 

Farrell,  William  E.,  127. 

Fenwick,  John,  82,  238. 

Ferguson,  Adam,  127. 

Patrick,  127,  142,  143,  144,  145. 
Ferry  over  Great  Egg  Harbor,  208. 
Finley,  Thomas,  192,  193. 

Finns,  74. 

First  Baptist  Church,  182. 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  182. 

Fitch,  John,  156,  157,  247. 

Fithian,  Charles,  184. 

Philip  V.,  184,  231. 
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Flatbush,  battle  of,  135. 

Flatlands,  95. 

Florida,  110. 

Flower,  Benjamin,  243. 

Flagg,  Major,  303. 

Fleury,  Major,  303. 

Fontana,  , 225. 

Ford,  William,  274. 

Forked  River,  259. 

Forks,  The,  92,  127,  131,  145,  152,  153, 
154,  155. 

Fort  Christiana,  75. 

Fort  Elsinburgh,  81. 

Fort  Mercer,  287,  292,  293,  294,  300,  303. 

Fort  Mifflin,  287,  292,  293,  294,  300,  303. 

Fort  Nassau,  68,  75. 

Fort  Orange,  67. 

Fortune  (Fortuyn),  Ship,  55,  68,  87. 
Forthergill,  John,  176. 

Foster,  John,  123. 

Fountain  of  Youth,  111. 

Fowler,  Henry  B.,  251. 

Fox,  , 110. 

Fox  Burrows,  91,  138,  257. 

Fox  Chase,  244. 

Fox,  George,  177. 

Frambus,  David,  234. 

Hosea,  234. 

Frances,  112,  279. 

Francis,  Tench,  243. 

Turbot,  243. 

Frankford,  135,  137. 

Frasor,  William,  284. 

Frederick  the  Great,  38. 

Free  School  project,  Budd’s,  195. 
French  and  Indian  War,  267. 
Friendship  Meeting  House,  186. 
Fritschy,  J.  J.,  276. 

Lieutenant,  276. 

Fulton,  Robert,  157. 

Furman,  Moor,  243. 

Fury,  Sloop,  292. 

Gale,  Samuel,  92. 

Galloway  Mull,  253. 

Galloway  Township,  164,  234,  235, 

252,  253,  254,  274. 

Game  in  Egg  Harbor,  219. 

Garber,  Dr.  J.  P.,  76. 

Gardner,  Thomas,  123. 

Garretson,  Freeborn,  185. 

Rebecca,  79. 

Garrett,  Thomas  C.,  199. 

Garwood,  Joshua,  234. 

Gaskill,  Abner,  188,  263. 

Anna  M.,  199. 

Gatchet,  Albert  S.,  167,  168. 

Gates,  General,  127. 

Gazette,  United  States,  285. 

George  III.,  132,  135,  198,  252,  293,  296. 
Getsinger  and  Rosenbaum,  286. 
Giberson  and  Lane,  capture  of,  147. 
Giberson,  James,  234. 

John,  234. 

William,  147,  148. 
Gitchi-Gumi,  45,  167. 

Glassboro,  244,  284. 

Glass  Works,  278,  284. 

Gloucester,  69,  70,  75,  84,  85,  97,  98, 
167,  199,  239,  244,  284,  292. 
Gloucester  County.  68,  73,  81,  84,  86, 
87,  92,  97,  98,  99,  100,  107,  132,  159, 
228,  235,  237,  238,  -239,  240,  245,  247, 
251,  253,  256,  285,  305. 

Gloucester,  Knights  of  old,  72. 


Gloucester  Fox  Hunting  Club,  240,  245, 
284. 

Gloucester  Furnace,  160,  163,  164,  166, 
276. 

Gloucester  Lake,  276. 

Gloucester  Land  and  Town  Associa- 
tion, 160,  275,  276. 

Gloucester  Point,  243,  244. 

Gloucester  River,  174,  239. 
Gloucester-Town,  57,  174,  231. 

Godfrey,  Nicholas,  234. 

Goodwin,  William,  35. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  257. 

Goodrich,  Mortimer,  199. 

Goodyn’s  East  Bay,  74,  75. 

Graff,  George,  243. 

Gravelly  Run,  262. 

Gravesend,  L.  I.,  179. 

Great  Bay,  40,  51,  138,  252. 

Great  Britain,  107,  112,  159. 

Great  Egg  Harbor,  11,  51,  55,  56,  95, 
107,  141,  185,  207,  228,  251,  255,  256, 
260,  262,  268. 

Great  Egg  Harbor  Inlet,  138,  252. 
Great  Egg  Harbor  River,  47,  48,  49,  57, 
107,  134,  156,  160,  168,  171,  173,  176, 
194,  208,  257,  264,  266,  273. 

Great  Lakes,  272. 

Great  Swamp,  97. 

Green  Bank,  163. 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  61. 

Greene,  Christopher,  287r  291,  292,  293, 
294,  295,  303,  304. 

Grey,  Gen.  Charles,  127,  128,'  131. 
Grey,  Lord,  128. 

Griffith,  Ship,  194. 

Griffith,  William,  283. 

Gripen,  Sloop,  87. 

Grouse  Plains,  271. 

Guerney,  Robert  L.,  203. 

Guignes,  M.  de,  38. 

Guillou,  Mary,  193. 

Rene,  192,  193. 

Gunning,  27. 

Gurney,  Eliza,  192,  193. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  75,  77. 

Hackensack,  128. 

Hackett,  Judith  (Leeds),  119. 
Hackshawe,  Robert,  278. 

Haddon,  Elizabeth,  132,  133. 

John,  133. 

Haddonfield,  132,  133,  160,  166,  168,  171, 
234,  293,  297. 

Haddon  Hall,  133. 

Haines,  Jonathan,  283. 

Half  Moon,  Ship,  51,  64,  67. 

Hall,  John  F.,  203. 

Hamilton,  Andrew,  243. 

John,  255. 

Hamilton’s  Bridge,  255. 

Hamilton  Township,  164,  234,  235,  253, 
254. 

Hammonton,  48,  49,  166,  237,  254,  267, 
283. 

Hancock,  John,  246. 

Hanson,  Frank  H.,  204. 

Hanthorn  Family,  265. 

Harding,  Benjamin,  86. 

Harris,  James,  214. 

Harrison,  Samuel,  243,  256. 

William,  86,  214. 
Hammond,  Captain,  291,  293. 
Hazlewood,  Commodore,  293,  300. 
Heberton,  Hutchinson,  247. 
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Heberton-Mercer  Trial,  247,  248. 
Heckewelder,  Rev.  John,  39,  58. 
Heilprin,  Angelo,  97. 

Helm,  Reverend,  186. 

Helmes,  Israel,  83. 

Hendrickson,  Cornelius,  67. 

Henlopen,  Cape,  74. 

Herbert,  George,  19. 

Hermantown,  257. 

Hermaomissing,  68. 

Hessians,  246,  287,  293,  295,  296. 

Heston  and  Carpenter,  285. 

Heston,  Edward  W.,  244,  285. 

Hannah,  285. 

Thomas,  243,  244,  284,  285. 
Heston's  Glass  Works,  244,  284. 
Hestonville,  245,  285. 

Heyssen,  Peter,  74. 

Hiawatha,  45,  167. 

Hicks,  Miss,  188. 

Hicks,  Obed,  225. 

Hider,  John,  166. 

Higbee,  Eli,  234. 

Enoch  A.,  180,  183,  254. 

Hills  Creek,  43. 

Hilton,  Ella  C.,  203. 

Hincke,  J.  H.,  279. 

Hind,  John,  256. 

Hobart,  Garret  A.,  225. 

Hoffman,  V.  P.,  276. 

Holdzkom,  Christian,  117. 

Holland,  68,  69,  81,  82,  95. 
Hollingsworth,  Levi,  243. 

Thomas  Campanius,  50,  56, 

236,  237. 

Holm,  John  Campanius,  236,  237. 
Holscom,  Christian,  117. 

Holyoke  Seminary,  265. 

Hood,  Thomas,  17. 

Hoornekill,  69. 

Horner,  John,  119. 

Hornet,  Frigate,  244. 

Horseheads,  244. 

Hospitality  Branch,  171. 

Hosset,  Gillis,  69,  74. 

Houston,  William  C.,  152. 

Howe,  General,  246. 

Sir,  Richard,  291,  303. 

Sir  William,  291,  303. 

Howell,  Joshua,  243,  244. 

Richard,  164. 

Samuel,  Jr.,  243. 

Hudson  County,  224. 

Hudson,  E.  E,,  263. 

Henry,  51. 

Hudson  River,  52,  55,  95,  142,  220. 
Hugg,  Elias,  239. 

William,  243. 

Hunterdon  County,  198. 

Hunting  Club  (Gloucester),  244. 
Hurly-Burly,  20. 

Hyde,  Edward,  122. 

Iliff,  Edmund,  256. 

Iliff  property,  258. 

Iliffstown,  256. 

Illusions  of  History,  38. 

Indian  Battles,  46,  49. 

Indian  Marriage,  48. 

Indian  Mills,  60,  62. 

Indian  Mounds  and  Shell  Heaps,  41. 
Indian  Relics,  43. 

Indian  Sage,  speech  of,  104. 

Indian  Skeletons,  44. 

Indian  Tax  Titles,  62. 


Indian  Territory,  63. 

Indian  Trails,  168. 

Indian  Tribes  of  Scheyechbi,  47. 
Indian*  ancestors  of,  39. 

Indians,  homes  and  habits  of,  50. 

Indians,  legend  of  the,  271. 

Ingersoll,  Abel,  234. 

Dr.  D.  B.,  188. 

Inman,  , 97. 

Insanity,  first  plea  of  emotional,  248. 
Inskeep’s  Ford,  49,  171. 

Intrepid,  ketch,  213,  215,  217. 

Ireland,  Daniel,  108,  110. 

James,  117. 

Jasper,  234. 

Joseph,  185. 

Irving,  Washington,  146,  207. 

Iron  Furnaces,  156,  165,  266,  267. 

Iris,  Sloop,  292. 

Island  Beach,  252. 

Island  House,  116,  120,  121. 

Israel,  Joseph  (Pickle),  214,  217. 
Iszard,  Abraham  L.,  266. 

Jackson,  166. 

Jackson  Glass  Works,  284. 

Jamaica,  239. 

Jamaica,  L.  I.,  179. 

James,  Duke  of  York,  52,  68,  82. 
James  I.,  King,  73. 

Janqueno,  Chief,  74. 

Janvier,  Levi,  186. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  225. 

Jennings,  Samuel,  84. 

John  and  Sarah,  ship,  236. 

Johnson,  Alberta  M.,  202. 

Samuel,  254. 

Jonas,  George,  286. 

Jones,  Benjamin,  160. 

Jones,  Judge,  146. 

Jones,  Paul,  126. 

Jorisz,  Adriaen,  68. 

Jorrissen,  Arien,  68. 

Juet,  Robert,  51,  52. 

Juliet,  Gustav,  144,  145. 

Kain,  C.  Henry,  76. 

Kalendarium  Pennsylvaniense,  123. 
Kalm,  Peter,  232,  240. 

Kalmar,  Nyckel,  man-of-war,  87. 
Kansas  City,  97. 

Katamas,  Chief,  83. 

Kay,  Isaac,  141. 

John,  231. 

Kayser,  Herman,  279. 

Kechemeche  Indians,  47. 

Keen,  Sarah  Somers,  217. 

Keen  family,  78. 

Keith,  George,  178. 

William,  214. 

Kelvedon,  England,  133. 

Kent,  Ship,  83. 

Kentshire,  England,  240. 

Kentucky,  272. 

Kill  von  Kull,  55. 

King  George,  III.,  252. 

King  Lear,  31. 

Kingman,  Charles  G.,  203. 

King’s  Mountain,  battle  of,  142. 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  95. 

Kirby,  Samuel,  285. 

Kitchi-Gami,  45,  167. 

Knezell,  John,  234. 

Knights  of  old  Gloucester,  73. 
Knyphausen,  General,  142. 

Kocks,  78. 
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Koowauhoke,  58. 

Kriger,  Martin,  95. 

Ladd,  John,  108. 

Laet,  John  de,  236. 

Lake,  Daniel,  184. 

John,  184. 

William,  256. 

Lake  Superior,  45. 

Lambert,  Thomas,  123. 

Lane,  Henry,  147. 

Lardner,  John,  243. 

Lasher,  Alpha,  264. 

Latham,  Thomas,  117. 

Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  248. 

Laurie,  Gauen,  83. 

Lawrence,  James,  211,  213,  244. 

John,  243,  244. 

Thomas,  243. 

Lawyers  and  Physicians,  237. 
Lafayette  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  91. 
Learning  Family,  211. 

Lee,  Irving,  119. 

Leeds  Almanac,  179. 

Leeds  Family,  199. 

Leeds  (Mrs.)  Abbie,  44. 

Andrew,  43,  44,  119,  120,  121. 
Chalkley  S.,  120,  199. 

Daniel,  122,  123,  124,  125,  179, 
184. 

Deborah,  179. 

(Aunt)  Ellen,  43,  120. 

James,  44,  119. 

Japhet,  179. 

Jeremiah,  44,  108,  114,  117, 

118,  119,  120. 

John,  119. 

Judith,  119. 

Millicent,  108. 

Robert  B.,  119,  120. 

Titan,  125. 

Leedspoint,  48,  49,  122,  166,  179,  184, 
251,  265. 

Lees  River,  England,  233. 

Lehigh  River,  237. 

Leiper,  Thomas,  243. 

Lenape  Lake,  242. 

Lenapes,  origin  of,  40,  61. 
Lenape-Wihittuck,  37,  40,  44,  47,  171. 
Lenni  Lenape,  37,  38,  48,  50,  51,  61. 
Lenten  pastimes,  13,  15. 

Leonard,  Henry,  156,  267. 

James,  156,  267. 

Margaret  Wescoat,  92. 
Thomas,  203. 

Leonardo,  Vincent,  57,  60. 

Leslie’s  Magazine,  69. 

Letart  (Sir),  James,  212. 

Judith,  212. 

Lewes,  Del.,  69. 

Lexington,  battle  of,  291,  294. 
Liberty,  Statue  of,  55. 

Liberty  Tea,  227,  228. 

Lins,  Dennis,  239. 

Linwood,  228,  254. 

Lisbon,  58. 

Little  Egg  Harbor,  55,  56,  84,  100,  142, 
148,  159,  185,  259. 

Little  Egg  Harbor  River,  174,  251, 
273,  274. 

Livingston,  Governor,  141,  246. 
Liverpool,  Frigate,  292. 

Locke,  Reverend,  185. 

Loeyden,  Sir  Edmund,  71. 

Log  Schoolhouse,  198. 


Logan,  Deborah,  76. 

London,  103,  107,  133,  142,  173,  236, 
256,  278,  284. 

Long-a-coming,  168. 

Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  132,  167,  214. 
Long  Island,  47,  52,  92,  95,  177,  J78, 
179,  218,  258,  267. 

Long  Island  Sound,  89. 

Longport,  28.  254. 

Lorence,  Nathan,  107. 

Lounging  places,  16. 

Lovelace,  Governor,  122,  123. 

Lowe,  , 297. 

Lower  Bank,  87. 

Lossing,  Benson,  J.,  288. 

Lucas,  Nicholas,  83. 

Simon,  126. 

Luckahouk,  35. 

Lucy,  slave,  263. 

Ludwig,  Rebecca,  219. 

Lutts,  George  B.,  254. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  179. 

Lyon,  Mary,  265. 


Macauley,  Lord,  38. 

McClellan,  George  B.,  273. 
McClenachan,  Blair,  243. 

McCollom,  Samuel,  234. 
McCormick,  Hugh,  214. 
McCullough,  M.  S.,  254. 
McElhenney,  Rev.  Samuel,  264. 
Mcllvaine,  Bill,  300. 
Machesautuxen  Branch,  157,  164. 
McManus,  Francis,  117. 

McMullen,  John  C.,  254. 
Maeroahkong  Indians,  47. 

Madden,  Theophilus  W.,  254. 
Malaga,  17. 

Manaates,  81. 

Manahawkin,  49,  148,  265. 
Manayunk,  Manajungh,  78. 
Mandeville,  Anthony,  224. 

Hannah,  224. 

Manhattan  Island,  58,  95. 
Manitou,  70. 

Mantese  Indians,  47. 

Mantese  Plain,  238. 

Mantoe’s  Creek,  239. 

Manto  River,  173. 

Mantua,  284.  v*  . 

Mantua  Creek,  285.  , L— 

Mantua’s  Hook,  238. 

Marks  Island,  252. 

Marlow,  Gregory,  83. 

Mars,  Schooner,  146. 

Martha  Furnace,  160,  268. 

Martha’s  Vineyard,  127. 

Martyr,  Peter,  111. 

Maryland,  73,  146,  177. 

Maselian  Indians,  47. 
Massachusetts,  92. 

Massacres,  Cold-blooded,  127. 
Mastodons,  slaughter  of  the,  272. 
Matches,  283. 

Mathamek,  Chief,  74. 

Mathis,  Eli,  127,  144. 

Matinicunck  Island,  195. 
Matoachen,  52. 

Mattikongee  Indians,  47. 

Mattox,  Elizabeth,  166. 

Robert,  166,  263. 

Maule,  Mrs.  Israel,  193. 

Maurice  River,  47. 

May  Family,  last  of,  266. 
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May,  George,  255,  256,  266. 

John,  255,  256,  266. 

Sarah,  255,  256,  266. 
Mayslanding,  92,  153,  160,  163,  164,  165, 
166,  179,  184,  185,  188,  208,  242,  255, 
256,  258,  259,  263,  264,  265,  266,  267, 
270,  283. 

Mayslanding  day  school,  264. 

Manduit,  Captain  Duplessis,  295,  296, 
297,  299. 

Mease,  James,  243. 

John,  243. 

Mecca  of  tourists,  17. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  58,  97. 

Mekowetick  Chief,  74. 

Menewe,  75. 

Mengwee  Indians,  237. 

Mercer,  (Miss)  Sarah,  248. 

Singleton,  247,  248. 

Mermaid,  Ship,  146. 

Messer,  Ida  C.,  203. 

Metuchen,  52. 

Mey,  Capt.  Cornelius  J.,  55,  67,  68. 
Merlin,  Frigate,  292,  300. 

Mickle,  Isaac  W.,  255,  288,  292. 
Middletown,  178. 

Mifflin,  Thomas,  243. 

Miller,  (Miss)  , 187. 

Henry  P.,  203,  204. 

Miner,  Abigail,  126. 

Minnequa,  58,  59. 

Minotola,  286. 

Minquosee  Indians,  47. 

Minsi  Indians,  46,  48. 

Minuit,  Peter,  74. 

Missouri,  63,  272. 

Mitchell,  John,  243. 

Mingerode,  Colonel,  297,  299. 
Monmouth,  battle  of,  291. 
Monmouth  County,  96,  156,  179,  266. 
Monmouth  County  Historical  Associa- 
tion, 287. 

Moffltt,  Archibaldd,  284. 

Mohaksey,  Chief,  83. 

Mohegan  Indians,  61. 

Monroe  Forge,  264. 

Monroe  Township,  86. 

Moore,  James,  188. 

Martin  V.,  165. 

William,  259. 

Morgan,  Colonel,  155. 

Morocco,  212. 

Morris,  , 76. 

Morris,  (Captain), , 244. 

Anthony,  Jr.,  243. 

Israel,  Jr.,  243. 

Richard,  220. 

Robert,  243. 

Samuel,  243. 

Samuel,  Jr.,  243. 

Morris  County,  234. 

Morse,  Clarence  E.,  203,  204. 

Silas  R.,  203. 

Moses,  negro,  157. 

Mount  Holly,  92,  157,  159,  160,  223,  245. 
Mulberry  Field,  49. 

Mullica,  Eric,  87,  88,  92,  168. 
Mullica,  forks  of  the,  256. 

Mullica  Hill,  87. 

Mullica  River,  46,  48,  55,  87,  96,  107, 
122,  126,  131,  134,  142,  151,  156,  168, 
179,  183,  251,  253,  257,  267,  273,  274. 
Mullica  Township,  87,  164,  183,  253, 
254  274. 

Mulliner,  Joseph,  153,  154,  155. 


Munchausen,  Baron,  56. 

Mud  Island,  292,  303. 

Myrose,  Harman,  192. 

Myths  of  Primitive  Americans,  39,  40. 

Nacote  Creek,  257. 

Naman  River,  173. 

Nanticoke  Indians,  48. 

Naraticong  Indians,  47. 

Nassau,  Fort,  70,  75. 

Natty,  Bandy-legged,  243,  244. 
Nautilus,  Frigate,  212,  213,  214,  215. 
Nautilus,  Sloop  of  War,  127,  141,  146. 
Navesink,  52. 

Navesink  Indians,  48. 

Nield,  Eli,  192. 

Nelson,  Admiral,  211. 

Nelson,  William,  37,  40,  167. 

Nesbit,  Alexander,  243. 

New  Albion,  47,  67,  71,  72,  236,  240. 
New  Amsterdam,  55,  58,  81,  95,  96,  179. 
Newark,  92,  195,  224. 

New  Bedford,  127. 

New  Brunswick,  186,  267. 

New  Castle,  Del.,  177. 

Newcomb,  General  Silas,  294. 

New  England,  52,  82. 

New  England  Almanac,  123. 

New  Foundland,  67. 

New  Gottemburgh,  75. 

New  Haven  Colony,  92. 

New  Holland,  67. 

New  Inlet,  252. 

New  Jersey,  67,  73,  74,  82,  88,  92,  96, 
103,  104,  122,  127,  132,  133,  141,  142, 

156,  158,  159,  160,  163,  164,  171,  177, 

183,  184,  194,  195,  198,  219,  220,  223, 

224,  225,  228,  232,  233,  272. 

New  Jersey;  sloop,  260. 

New  Jersey  Gazette,  299. 

New  Netherlands,  67,  78. 

Newport,  107. 

New  Sweden,  67,  77,  78,  236,  237. 
Newton,  97,  174. 

Newton  Creek,.  239. 

Newton  River,  174. 

Newton  Township,  239. 

New  Travels,  111. 

New  Waymouth,  240,  252,  253. 

New  York,  11,  13,  52,  64,  81,  87,  95, 
96,  97,  122,  123,  124,  127,  138,  141, 
146,  147,  148,  151,  179,  223,  267,  272, 
274,  278,  279. 

New  York  Bay,  55,  67. 

Nicholas,  Samuel,  243. 

Nicholls,  Admiral  Richard,  52. 
Nickerson,  Deborah,  253. 

Nehemiah,  253. 

Nipissing  Indians,  168. 

Noearth,  George,  243. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  248. 

Norfolkshire,  Eng.,  179. 
Northampton,  92. 

Northampton  River,  174. 

North  Carolina,  158,  220. 

Note,  Joshua,  113. 

Nott,  Dr.,  164. 

Nourse,  Clarence  D.,  118. 

Elizabeth  Boice,  118. 

Nova  Caesarea,  52. 

Nova  Scotia,  148. 

Oak  Grove  Academy,  265. 

Oak  wood  exported,  267. 

Oberst,  S.,  279. 
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Obsolete  industries,  266. 

Ocean  City,  28,  254. 

Ocean  County,  259,  266. 

Oceanville,  265. 

Ohio,  199. 

Ohio  River,  63,  272. 

Ojibwa  Indians,  168. 

Old  Log  School  House,  198. 

Oldman’s  Creek,  83,  84,  98,  100,  251. 
Oldman’s  River,  173. 

Oldmixon,  99. 

Old-Time  Diversions,  36. 

Oliver,  Thomas,  231. 

“Old  Mitch,’’  300. 

Oneida  Lake,  61. 

Oporto,  58. 

Oracle,  Sir,  9,  10. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  272. 

Osborn,  Richard,  Jr.,  145. 

Thomas,  145. 

Osborn  Island,  48,  145. 

Onrest  (Onrust),  Ship,  67. 

Oyster  Bay,  I.  I.,  179. 

Oyster  Island,  55. 

Pakahake,  Chief,  74. 

Pancoast,  Ambrose,  186. 

David  J.,  251. 

Panorama,  pleasing,  22. 

Paoli,  Massacre  at,  128,  131,  145,  291. 
Paolo  Giovio,  38. 

Papegoya,  John,  77. 

Paradise  Point,  74. 

Parker,  Sarah,  91. 

Parr,  William,  243. 

Passaic  County,  224. 

Passyunk,  Passajungh,  78. 

Patcong,  Patconck,  Patconk,  95,  228. 
Patison,  George,  177. 

Patrick,  Mary  G.,  265. 

Patriotism,  276. 

Patriots,  old  time,  109. 

Patuxent,  Md.,  133. 

Pearce,  Joseph,  87. 

Pearson,  Ship  Major,  142. 

Pearl,  Galley,  292. 

Peck,  Reverend,  185. 

Pemhake,  Chief,  74. 

Penato,  Chief,  83. 

Penn,  William,  50,  51,  73,  83,  123,  236. 
Penner,  Peter,  214. 

Pennington  family,  265. 

Pennington  homstead,  261. 

Pennington,  Byron  C.,  92,  95,  262. 
Ephraim,  92. 

James,  234,  263. 

John,  234,  263. 

Lewis  W.,  262. 

Nathan,  92,  262. 

Samuel,  92. 

William  S.,  92. 

Pennsylvania,  63,  104,  133,  141,  156,  157, 
159,,  160,  194,  223,  224,  232,  236, 

Pennsylvania  Evening  Post,  159. 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  125,  157,  253. 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  75. 
Pennsylvania  Journal,  159. 
Pennsylvania  Packet,  138,  141,  154. 
Penrose,  Jonathan,  243. 

Pensaukin,  71,  72,  100. 

Pensaukin  Creek,  84,  98,  240,  251. 
Pensokin  River,  174,  239. 

Perennial  joy  and  pleasure,  30. 
Perrine,  William,  248. 

Perth  Amboy,  52,  223. 


Peter  the  Great,  157,  240. 

Peters,  Thomas,  243. 

Peterson,  C.  J.,  127. 

Petty’s  Island,  237. 

Philadelphia,  11,  13,  64,  75,  97,  131, 
133,  135,  136,  138,  154,  159,  160,  164, 

167,  171,  173,  174,  191,  212,  224,  236, 

237,  244,  245,  246,  247,  248,  256,  264, 

267,  275,  278,  285,  291,  292,  293,  294, 

299  303. 

Philadelphia,  Frigate,  212. 
Physicians  and  Lawyers,  237. 

Piano  factory,  277. 

Pierce,  William,  123. 

Pilgrim,  31. 

Pine  forests,  275. 

Pine  timber,  exported,  267. 

Pines,  The,  266,  267,  268. 

Piney  Point,  168. 

Piscoyackasingz-kil,  238. 

Pitney,  Dr.  Jonathan,  44,  168,  184,  185. 
Pitcairn,  Major,  291. 

Pitcher,  Molly,  291. 

Plaisance,  pleasure  of,  23. 
Plantagenet,  Beauchamp,  47,  71,  72, 
73,  236,  237. 

Playground  of  the  country,  25. 
Pleasant  Mills,  127,  154,  155,  166,  179, 
183,  188. 

Pleasant  Mills  Church,  187. 
Pleasantville,  43,  44,  120,  184,  254. 
Plimouth  (Plymouth),  278. 

Ployden,  Sir  Edmund,  71,  72,  73,  238. 
Ployden’s  Manor,  238. 

Poambo  Tribe,  52. 

Point  of  Beach,  97. 

Pompton  Plains,  224. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan,  110,  111. 

Popple,  William,  123. 

Poquanhock,’  35. 

Port  Republic,  180,  183,  184,  185,  264. 
Porter,  (Misses),  92. 

Clark,  286. 

Hannah  C.,  285. 

Joseph,  92,  285,  286. 

Porter  Cottage,  92. 

Portsmouth,  207,  240. 

Portugal,  57. 

Potter,  William  E.,  111. 

Potts,  David,  243. 

Jonathan,  243. 

Powell,  Captain,  73. 

Richard,  147. 

Preble,  Commodore,  212,  213,  217. 
Pressey,  Arthur,  204. 

Price,  (Miss),  200. 

John,  258. 

Richard,  159. 

Price  purchase,  258. 

Prince  Morise’s  River,  173. 

Princeton,  186,  265. 

Princeton,  battle  of,  135,  291. 

Printz  Hall,  74,  75,  76,  77. 

Printz  (Governor),  John,  75,  77,  236. 
Proctor,  Col.  Thomas,  127,  145. 
Province  Island,  292. 

Pulaski,  Count,  141,  144,  145. 
Pulaski’s  Legion,  131,  144,  145. 
Punch  Bowl,  155. 

Pusey,  Pennock,  75. 


Quakers,  Hickory,  259. 
Quebec,  92,  294. 

Quigley,  Francis  P.,  150. 
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Raccoon  Creek,  83. 

Rackoon  River,  173. 

Radcliffe,  Samuel,  198,  199. 

Rainbow,  Schooner,  260. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  38. 

Rambo,  Peter,  83. 

Rambo  Family,  78. 

Ramcock  Indians,  47. 

Rancocas  Creek,  103. 

Rancocas  (Rankokas)  Indians,  47,  48. 
Rape,  Christopher,  259. 

Nicholas,  234,  259,  263. 

Rape  purchase,  259. 

Raritan,  198. 

Raritan  Bay,  55. 

Raritan  Indians,  47,  48. 

Raymont,  47. 

Read,  Charles,  157,  158,  159. 

J.  Morgan,  170. 

Reading,  Daniel,  85. 

Reading  matter  a century  ago  and 
in  1900,  226. 

Reading,  Pa.,  219. 

Records,  old,  98,  99. 

Red  Bank  97,  98,  192,  239,  245,  246,  287, 
291,  292,  293,  300,  303,  304,  305. 

Reed,  Edward  S.,  199,  200. 

Joseph,  158,  234. 

Peter  B.,  254. 

Samuel,  234. 

Dr.  Thomas  K.,  43,  44,  113. 
Reeve,  Joseph,  107. 

Refugees,  outrage  by,  110. 
Reminiscences  of  old  Gloucester,  255. 
Renault,  N.,  279. 

Rennowighwam,  83. 

Restless,  Ship,  67. 

Revell,  Thomas,  122,  123. 

Revolution,  Daughters  of,  91. 

Rhode  Island,  92,  107,  292,  294,  305. 
Richards,  George,  160. 

Jesse,  154,  159. 

John,  160,  163,  164. 

Louis,  219. 

Mark,  160. 

S.  Bartram,  107. 

Samuel,  163,  186. 

Thomas,  135. 

Thomas  S.,  160,  163. 
William,  157,  159,  163. 
Richardson,  John,  178. 

Richmond,  Va.,  211. 

Richneck,  Baroness  of,  238. 

Ridgley,  Midshipman,  215. 

Rising,  John,  78. 

Risley,  Bakely,  254. 

Edward,  234. 

John,  234. 

Richard,  92,  199,  234. 

Thomas,  92. 

Robbin’s  Reef,  55. 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Cuthbert,  65. 

Robeson  (Duberson),  160. 

Robeson,  Morris,  264. 

Robespierre,  112. 

Robinson,  American  Family,  42. 
Robinson,  Edward,  254. 

Thomas,  243. 

Roder  Udden,  238. 

Roebuck,  Frigate,  291,  292,  300. 
Roman  Catholics,  first  service  of,  188, 
189. 

Rome,  17. 

Rosenbaum  and  Getsinger,  286. 

Ross,  Captain,  244. 


Royal,  Charles,  89,  90. 

Royden,  William,  85. 

Rudolph,  Zebulon,  243. 

Rum  Point,  112. 

Sallman,  Charles,  279. 

Sacoock,  Chief,  74. 

Sailor  Bay,  171. 

St.  Croix  River,  82,  158. 

St.  Thomas,  island  of,  151. 

Salam  (Salem)  River,  173. 

Salem  (Salam),  57,  81,  84,  173,  244,  284. 
Salem  County,  96,  107,  267. 

Salem,  Mass.,  92. 

Salham  County,  99. 

Salter,  Edwin,  259. 

Salters  Ditch,  157,  164. 

Sampson,  Hezekiah,  110. 

Sandelands,  76. 

Sandford,  Mary,  92. 

Sandusky,  279. 

Sandy  Hook,  146,  179. 

Sanhigan  Indians,  47,  50. 

Saratoga,  battle  of,  291. 

Sassackon  Creek,  68,  69,  70. 
Sawowonwe,  Chief,  74. 

Saybrook,  Conn. , 91. 

Sayers  Court,  240. 

Scheyechbi,  37,  39,  47,  48,  50,  51,  64, 
271. 

Scheyechbians,  37,  38. 

Schmidt,  Ernst  A.,  279. 

Schmoele,  Henry,  160,  275. 

William,  275. 

School  buildings,  value  of,  205. 
School,  first  on  island,  199. 
Schoolmasters,  traveling,  226. 
Schuster,  John,  279. 

Schute,  Sven,  78. 

Schuylkill  Fishing  Club,  243. 

Schuylkill  (Sporkill),  67,  78,  135,  237. 
Scotland,  253. 

Scott,  Edward,  107. 

George,  107. 

John,  92,  107. 

John  H.,  286. 

Joseph,  107. 

Lewis  P.,  92,  262,  286. 

Scull,  John,  92,  177,  178,  179,  253. 
John  Recompense,  253. 

Lena,  203. 

Peter,  92. 

Phebe,  255. 

Sea  Beach,  244. 

Sea  Isle  City,  88. 

Sekappio,  Chief,  83. 

Seven  Mile  Beach,  88. 

Sewapos  Indians,  47. 

Shakespeare,  William,  207. 

Shamong,  62. 

Shane's  Castle,  188,  191. 

Sharp,  Alexander  H.,  286. 

Sharpe,  Thomas,  239. 

Shaub,  Katherine,  203. 

Shoemaker,  Charles,  160. 

Shrewsbury,  220. 

Sickissoug,  35. 

Sikonesse  Indians,  47. 

Simms,  James,  214. 

Siren,  Frigate,  215. 

Shank,  Sloop,  260. 

Skippack,  Pa.,  293. 

Slavery  in  New  Jersey,  220. 
Smallwood,  Samuel,  188. 

Sincessingh,  237. 
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Smith,  Col.  Samuel,  293,  303. 

David,  234. 

Elias,  263. 

Fannie,  203. 

(Dr.)  George,  76. 

Henry,  236. 

Horace,  114. 

Isaac,  234. 

Jesse,  243,  244. 

John,  234. 

Joseph,  254. 

Richard,  60. 

Samuel,  38,  74. 

Wesley,  C.,  254. 

Smithlanding,  184. 

Smithsonian  Institute,  97,  168. 
Smithville,  184,  264. 

Smyth,  Frederick,  158. 

Solway  Firth,  Scotland,  253. 

Somers  Family,  207. 

Somers,  Admiral,  206. 

Commander  Richard,  206,  208, 
211,  217. 

Constant,  211. 

(Sir)  George,  206. 

(Dr.)  J.  B.,  217. 

James,  228,  231. 

John,’  lO?’  178,  206,  207,  211, 
228,  231. 

(Lord)  John,  206. 

John,  Jr.,  141. 

(Capt.)  Matthew,  206. 
Richard,  108,  179,  184,  211,  212, 
213,  256,  260. 

Sophia,  208. 

Somers  Island,  206,  207. 

Somerset,  178. 

Somerset  County,  224. 

Somerset,  Frigate,  292. 

Somerspoint,  28,  166,  168,  179,  207,  208, 
211,  212,  254,  257,  260,  265. 

Sooy,  Augustus,  234. 

Sooy,  Charles,  234. 

Soquanock,  35. 

South  Atlantic  City,  28,  254. 

South  River,  160,  163,  264. 

Southward,  , 128. 

Spicer,  Samuel,  179. 

Springer,  Benjamin,  60. 

Sproul,  Misses,  192,  193. 

Squankum,  244. 

Squawktown,  118. 

Squirrel,  Sloop,  69,  70. 

Stanger,  Adam,  284. 

Christian,  284. 

Francis,  284. 

Jacob,  284. 

John,  284. 

Philip,  284. 

Solomon,  284. 

Sophia,  284. 

State  Lines,  55. 

Staten  Island,  Staaten  Eylandt,  52, 
267. 

Statesburg,  61. 

Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence,  75,  142. 

Steelman,  (Captain),  259. 

Andrew,  92,  107,  108. 

Frank,  184. 

Frederick,  108. 

James,  92,  107. 

James,  J.,  234. 

John,  185,  263. 

John  T.,  254. 


Steelman,  Peter,  234. 

Rachel,  119. 

Richard,  151,  184. 
Steerhuysen,  Englebert,  195. 

Sterling,  Colonel,  246. 

Gen.  Lord,  128. 

Steward,  William,  234. 

Stewart,  Charles,  211,  213,  215. 

Stibbs,  George,  110. 

Still,  Jack,  244. 

Stirling,  Colonel,  291,  292. 

Stockbridge,  61. 

Stockholm,  Sweden,  56,  236,  237. 
Stocks,  86. 

Stockton,  Eng. , 233. 

Stone  Harbor,  88. 

Stories  of  Early  Writers,  56,  57. 

Story,  Enoch,  243. 

Stoy,  Franklin  P.,  121. 

St.  Paul’s  M.  E.  Church,  190. 
Stratton,  Nathan  T.,  86. 

Strong  Hands,  96. 

Stryker,  William  S.,  159. 

Stull,  Jeremiah,  266. 

Stuyvesant,  Peter,  52,  78,  81,  95. 

Sugar  Hill,  256. 

Summer  days  in  Atlantic  City,  19. 
Superior,  Lake,  167. 

Surveys,  Earley  Deeds  and,  107. 
Susquehanna  River,  63,  272. 
Susquehannock  Indians,  47. 

Swan,  Ship,  237. 

Swanson,  Andrew,  83. 

Lacy,  83. 

Swan,  83. 

Swanson,  Swan,  83. 

Swansons,  78. 

Sweden,  77,  237,  238. 

Swedes,  71,  74,  75,  81,  82,  83,  173,  195, 
220,  237. 

Sweetwater,  126,  127,  154. 

Swimming  Over  Point,  178. 

Sybrants,  Alye,  95. 

Synnott,  Thomas  W.,  285. 

Tappan,  Massacre  at,  128,  131,  142,  145. 
Taunton,  Mass.,  156. 

Taunton,  N.  J.,  157. 

Tavern,  Old,  135. 

Tax  Titles,  litigation  over,  62. 

Taylor,  (Captain),  146. 

Taylor,  Benjamin,  234. 

Edmund,  263. 

Moses,  234. 

William,  263. 

Tea  Berries,  228. 

Tea,  Liberty,  227,  228. 

Techaacho,  Chief,  68. 

Techepewoya,  Chief,  74. 

Technical  Schools,  195. 

Tennekong,  75,  78. 

Tetamchro,  Chief,  83. 

Texel,  68. 

Thackara,  Thomas,  239. 

Thames  Rives,  133. 

Thayer,  Major,  303. 

Thomas,  (Colonel),  68. 

(Mrs.),  200. 

Gabriel,  47,  50,  51,  57,  173,  236, 
237,  239,  240,  278. 

Josyntee,  95. 

Thompson  Family,  265. 

Thompson,  Joseph,  92,  252,  262,  265. 

Susanna,  255. 

Thompson’s  Point,  244. 
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Tilton,  John,  179. 

Timber  Creek  or  River,  68,  69,  75,  83, 
103,  174,  237. 

Timber  Creek,  292,  293. 

Timmerkill,  69,  70. 

Tinans  and  Tiascans,  47. 

Tinder  Boxes,  233. 

Tinicum,  76,  78,  81,  82,  238. 

Tinicum  Island,  236. 

Todd,  I.  Heston,  305. 

Tompline,  Thomas,  214. 

Tonic  for  Convalescents,  14. 

Tories,  Depredations  by,  148. 

Tortula,  W.  I.,  133. 

Townsend,  Henry,  179,  258. 

J.  Hardenbrook,  170. 

John,  179,  258. 

Richard,  179. 

T.  T.,  254. 

Treen,  William,  234. 

Trenton,  47,  145,  158,  167,  192,  244,  256. 
Trenton,  Battle  of,  135,  291. 

Tricho  Catelina,  68.  ♦ 

Tripoli,  208,  211,  213,  217. 

Troutville,  17. 

Tuckahoe,  146,  166. 

Tuckahoe  Indians,  49. 

Tuckahoe  River,  158,  160,  171,  260. 
Tuckerton,  119,  131,  144,  146,  148,  166 
180,  259,  265. 

Turnbull,  William,  243. 

Turner,  John,  234. 

Turtle  Indians,  44. 

Tutelos  Indians,  48. 

Unami  Indians,  44,  46,  47,  48. 
Unilachtogo  Indians,  48,  49. 

Union  Mission,  192. 

Union  National  Bank,  209. 

Unity,  Schooner,  260. 

Utrecht,  Holland,  95. 

Valentine,  Jonas,  178. 

Valley  Forge,  135,  136,  305. 

Van  Courvenhoven,  Garret,  95. 

Jacob,  95. 

Peter,  95,  96. 
Wolphert  Garret- 
son,  95,  96. 

Van  der  Donck,  Adriaen,  55. 

Vandyke,  James  C.,  247. 

Vanolinda,  wreck  of,  113. 

Van  Rensselaer,  185. 

Varney,  Charles  G.,  200. 

Varnum,  General,  292,  293. 

Vasco  da  Gama,  58. 

Vaughn,  John,  234. 

Venezuela,  40. 

Venice,  Italy,  17. 

Ventnor,  26,  107. 

Venus,  Ship,  142. 

Vernon,  Dorothy,  133. 

Vigilant,  Sloop  of  War,  127,  141,  144, 
146. 

Vigilant,  Frigate,  292. 

Vineyards  and  Wine  Vaults,  278. 
Virginia,  67,  71,  118,  133,  146,  148,  206. 
Vixen,  Frigate,  212. 

Volga  River,  157. 

Wadsworth,  Henry,  213,  217. 

Wales,  157,  237. 

Walker,  John,  233. 

John  P.,  163,  262. 

Lewis  M.,  160,  163,  264. 


Walker’s  Forge,  160,  265. 

Walker’s  Saw  Mill,  160. 

Wain,  Annie,  193. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  38. 

Walvis,  Ship,  74. 

Wanderer,  Ship,  225. 

Wapler,  Joseph,  257. 

Ward’s  Mount,  69. 

Warren  County,  224. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  64,  97,  118. 
Washington,  George,  120,  138,  141,  142, 
21,  291,  293,  294. 

Washington  Iron  Works,  160. 
Washinton’s  hair,  lock  of,  211. 
Washington  Tavern,  134,  135. 
Washington  Township,  86. 

Watcessit,  Manor  of,  238. 

Waterford,  92,  286. 

Waterford  Glass  Works,  284,  285. 
Waterford  Township,  239. 

Waterman,  Captain  John,  305. 
Watson,  John  F.,  300. 

Watt,  James,  156. 

Waukoonaby,  59. 

Wayne,  Anthony,  128,  291. 

Weatherby,  Anna  C.,  264. 

Septimus,  234. 

Weaton,  John,  263. 

Weaver,  John,  199. 

Weeksville,  198. 

Wekolis,  58,  59. 

Wenonah,  285. 

Wescoat,  James,  263. 

Margaret,  92. 

Richard,  92,  138,  152,  153,  259, 
262,  263. 

Wescoat  Purchase,  259. 

Westcott,  (Miss),  188. 

Arthur,  200. 

John  S.,  200. 

Samuel  B.,  234. 

West  Creek,  148. 

West,  George,  108,  188. 

West  Indies,  158,  255,  267. 

West  Jersey  (West  New  Jersey),  83, 
173,  236. 

Westland,  278. 

West  New  Jersey  Society,  256,  278. 
Weymouth,  160,  253,  264. 

Weymouth  Iron  Works,  160,  163,  164, 
165,  166,  187,  268. 

Weymouth  Meeting  House,  187. 
Weymouth  Saw  Mills,  164. 

Weymouth  Township,  160,  164,  234,  235, 
253. 

Whale  Oil,  232. 

Whale,  Ship,  74. 

Whales  and  Whalemen,  96,  97. 
Wharton,  James,  243. 

Joseph,  159,  258. 

Robert,  244. 

Wheaton,  George,  263. 

John,  263. 

Whipping  Post,  86. 

Whitall,  Ann,  288. 

Job,  300. 

Louis,  300. 

Samuel,  243. 

Whitall  House,  292,  297,  304. 

White,  John,  243. 

Peter,  179,  212,  253. 

Whitehaven,  Eng.,  146. 

White  Plains,  battle  of,  135. 

White  Slavery,  77. 

Whitney  Family,  284. 
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Whitney,  Eben,  284. 

Hannah  Heston,  285. 
Wicks,  John,  263. 

Wikoff,  Isaac,  243. 

Wild,  J.  Ph.,  278,  279. 

Wilkes,  Andrew,  239. 

Willets,  James,  144. 

William  the  Conqueror,  133. 
Williams,  Caleb,  35. 

Caroline,  264. 

Jacob,  214. 

John,  263. 
Williamstown,  244. 

Willing,  Charles,  243. 

Thomas,  243. 

Wills  Island,  48,  49. 

Wilson  Family,  117. 

Wilson,  Edward  A.,  254. 

Joseph,  243. 

Wilted  Grass,  62,  63. 

Window  Glass  Works,  284. 

Wine  Vaults  and  Vineyards,  278. 
Winner,  John,  110. 

Winslow,  168. 

Winslow  Glass  Works,  284. 
Winterbottom,  Carter  & Co.,  278. 
Wisconsin,  61. 

Wissahiskonk  River,  175. 

Wistar,  Casper,  284. 

Withers,  Robert,  177. 

Wolsieffer,  P.  M.,  275. 

Wood,  John,  239. 

Jonathan,  238. 

Joseph,  243. 


Wood,  Richard,  238. 

Thomas  B.,  86. 

William,  56. 

Woodberry  River,  173. 

Woodbridge,  195. 

Woodbury,  86,  98,  155,  234,  235,  238,  239, 
244,  245,  246,  247,  248,  292,  293. 
Woodbury  Creek,  238,  240,  292,  297. 
Woodbury  Island,  292. 

Woolman,  John,  223. 

Woos,  Ignatius,  191,  192. 

Sebastian,  191,  192. 

Xaverius,  191,  192. 

Worcester,  Eng.,  206,  207. 

Wright,  Elias,  252. 

Joshua,  123. 

Samuel  G.,  160. 

Wuoyt,  Chief,  74. 

Wurts, , 264. 

Yachting,  27. 

Yacomanshag  Indians,  48,  237. 
Yacouta,  Indian  Maid,  69,  70. 

York,  Duke  of,  52,  68,  82,  83. 

York,  Ship,  171. 

Yorktown,  battle  of,  291. 

Young,  , Captain,  72. 

Young,  Nicholas  B.,  185. 

Young  Men  and  Maidens,  12. 

Zebra,  Sloop  of  War,  127,  141,  144,  146, 
257. 

Zuydt  River,  68. 
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